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HISTORY OF THE ORATOR DEMOSTHENES. 



Lr EMOSTHENE^, having lost his father at 
the age of seven jears, and falling into the hands of selfish 
and avaricious guardians, who were wholly hent upon plun- 
dering his estate, was not educated with tibe care which so 
excellent a genius as his deserved, and the delicacy of hi» 
constitution did not allow his masters to ui^ him in regard 
to his studies. 

S. Hearing them one day speak of a famous cause that 
Was tq, be pleaded, and which matle a great noise in the 
city, he importuned them very much to carry him with them 
to. the bar in order to bear tne pleadings* The Orator was 
heard with great ^ttentidn, and having been very success^ 
&Lwas conducted home in a very ceremonious manner, 
^ amidst a crowd of illustrious citizens, who expressed the 
highest satisfaction. 

,3. De;mosthenes was strongly affected with the honors 
wiiich were 'paid to the Orator, and still more wjth the ab- 
solute and despotic power which eloquence had over the 
mind. He himself was sensible of its force and ufl^ble to 
resist its charms, he from that day devoted himself entirely 
to it, and immediately laid aside every other pleasure and 
study. 

4. His first essay of eloquence was against his guardians, 
whom he obliged too-estore part of his forttme. Encouraged 
by this good success, he ventured to speak before the people, 
hut he acquitted himself very ill on th:\t occasion, for he had . 
a faint Vf> ice, stammered in his spectfh^ and had a very 
short breath. , -J.^ ' ' 

5. He therefore was hissed by the whole audfeiice^ and' 
went home quite dejected, and determinM to abandon for * 
e^^er a profession to which he imagined himself^ unequal;^ 
But one of his hearers, who perceiVecl laKexctlletitgeniui * 
amidst his faults, encouraged him, by the strotig remon-r ^ 
fitrances he made, and the salutary advice he gave him. He 

1* . therefore 
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therefore appeared a second titoe before the people, but 
with no better success than before. 

6. As he was going home with downcast eyes and full of 
confusion, he was met by his friend Satyrus, one of the best 
actors of the age ; who being informed of the cause of he 
chagrin, told Demosthenes only to repeat some verses to 
hun, which he immediately did. 

7. Satyrus then repeated them after liim, and gave them 
quite another grace, by the tone of voice, the gesture, and 
vivacity with which he spoke them, so that Demosthtees 
observed they had quite a different effect This made )um 
^(^nsible of what he wanted, and he applied himself t^/ tiie 
attainpnent of it. / 

8. His endeavours to correct the natural impediihent in 
his speech, and to perfect himself in utterance, of the value 
of which his friend had made him so sensible, «eem. almost 
incredible, and demonstrate that indefatigable ind^stiy can 
overcome all difl&culties. 

9. He stammered to such a degree that he could-niit 
pronounce ceiikin letters at all, and among others that 
which began the name of the art he studied; and his breath 
was so short, that he could not utter a whole period without 
stopping. However, Demosthenes overcame aU these^ob- 
stades by putting little pebbles into his mouth, and then re- 
peating several verses without taking breath. 

10,^ He would do this when.he walked, and ascended very 
£ra^y and steep places, so that at last he could pron iunce 
all the letters without hesitating, and speak the longest pe- 
riod s without once taking bi eath. But this was not aH ; fcf 
he used to go to the sea shore, and speak his orations when 
the weather wa^ most boiisterous, in order to prepare himself 
Vy the confused noise of the w;aveSy for the uproar of the 
people, and the cries of tumultuous assemblies. 

11. He ha4 a large mirror, befpre which he used to de- 
claim before he spoke in public; and as he had an ill habit 
^f drawing up his shoulders, he hujig a drawn sword over 
them with the point downwUrSs. He was well paid for his 
|rouble,since by these methCKlstie carried the artof declaim- 
ing to the highest iperiectiosi Of whicjiiit was capable. 

1«. His 
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12. His application to stody, in other respects, was 
equal to the pains he 4ook to conquer fats nntaral defects. 
He had a rodBi made under ground, that he might be remote 
from noise aisd disturbance, and this was to b^- seen many 
centuries aAenr ards. Tnere he shut himself u p for months 
together, and had half his head shaved that his ridicoloas ap- 
pearance mi^ht prevent him from goi^^g abroad. 

13 It was there by the light of a small lamp he com- 
posed those excellent haraagii^s, whidisnieil as his enemies 
declared, of the oil, to insinuate diey wer-e too much labour- 
ed. It is very eyident, rej^ied he, yours did not cost you 
so much trouhle. 

14 £schine8, a rirai orator^ opposed the decree which 
bestowed a crown of gold upon Demosthenes. The cause 

. was argued wi^th the greatest eloquence on hoth sides, but 
£schines was unsuceessful, and suffered exile for his rash 
attempt When he was departing ^om Athens, Demos- 
thenes ran after him, and prevailed upon him to accept of a 
sum of mQnejr to pay his expenses. 

16. Eschines, astonished at hid liberality, exclaimed, I 
have reason to regret my departure from a country vdierc 
my enemies are so generous that I do not expect to find 
friends equal to them elsewhere. He.afterwards.»e8tabli8h- 
ed a school for ebquende at Rhodes, which was long cele- 
brated. 

16. He commenced his lessons by delivering to his au^ 
ditors his own oration against Demosthenes, and that of 
Demosthenes which caused his banishment. They bestow- 
ed great praise upon his own, but when he came to that of 
Demosthenes, their acclamations redoubled. If such is 
your applause, said he, at tny delivery, what would you have 
said if you had heard Demosthenes himself? 

SELECT SENTENCES. 



Jl IME ismore valuable to young peop^ than 
to any others. They should not lose an' hour in forming 
their taste, their manners and their minds; for whatever 
they are to -a certain degree, at eighteenythey wUl be more 
er leas ao^ all the rest of their lives. 

ft. Nothing 
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2. Nothing can be of greater aervice to a young man 
who has any degree t^f understanding, than an intimate con- 
versation wi'h one of riper years, who is not only able to 
advise, hut who knows the manner of advising. By this 
mean, youth can enjoy the benefit of the experience of age; 
and that, at a time of life when such experience will be of 
more service to a man, than when he has lived long enough 
to acquire it of himself. 

3. The kindnesses, which most men receive from others, 
are like traces drawn in the sand. The breath of every pas- 
sion sweeps them away, and they are remembered no more. 
But injuries are like inscriptions on monuments of brass or 
piilars of marble, which endure, unimpaired, the revolutions 
of time. 

4. View the groves in autumn, and observe the constant 
succession of falling leaves; in like manner the generations 
of men silently drop from the stage of life, and are blended 
with the dust from whence they sprang. 

6. Perfect happiness is not the growth of a terrestrial ' 
soil; it buds in the gardens of the virtuous on earth, but 
blooms with unfnding verdure only in the celestial regions. 

6. ^ He who would pass the .latter part of \m life with 
honour and decency,, must, when he is young, consider that 
he sha|l oneday be old : and remember, when he is4old, that 
he has once been young. 

7. He who governs his passions does more than he who 
commands armies, Socrates, being one day oflfended with 
his servant, said, "I would beat you, if I were not angry .^ 

8. We too often judge of men by the splendour and not 
by the merit of their actions. Alexander demanded of a 
pirate whom he had taken, by what right he infested the ^^ 
seas? By the same right, replied he, boldly, that you en- 
slave the world. I am called a robber, because I have only 
one small vessel, but you are styled a conqueror, because 
you command great fleets and armies. 

9. Beauty, as the flowery blossoms, soon fades; h^t the 
divine excellencies of the mind, like the medicinal virtues of 
the plant, reuiain in it when all those chui-ma are withered. 

10. There are two considerations which always embit e'c 
the heart ot an avaricious man ; the one is a perpetual thirst 
after more riches ; the otKer, the prospect of leaving what he 
hath already acquired. 

^ 11. There 
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1 1. There cannot be a more glorioas object in creation, 
than a human being, replete with benevolence, meditating in 
what manner he may render himself most acceptable to hh 
Creator, by doing most good to his creatures. 

12. A man should ne ver be asham^ to o wn he has been 
in the wrong; which is but saying, in other words, thet he is 
wiser to day than he was yesterday. ♦ 

13. Knowledge will not be acquired withotit^ins ood 
application. It is trouWesome digging for de^, pure wa- 
ters; but whep once you cora^ to the spring, they risenp 
and meet you. 

14. The most unhappy coffee t of fashionable politeness 
is, that it teaches us the art of dispensing with the virtues 
which it imitates. Let us be educated to cherish the princi- 
ples of benevoknce and humanity, and weshall have polite- 

- ness enough, or shall stand in no need of it. 

15. If we should not have that which is accompanied by 
the graces, we should have that which 4)espeaks the honett 
man and the good citizeii. We should stand in no need of 

* having recourse to the falsehood of appearances.' 

1(5. Man is the only being endowed with the power of 
laughter, and perhaps he is the only one who deserves tobe 
laughed at. 

1 7. It is the great privilege of poverty to be happy unen- 
vied, to be healthful' without physic, arid secure without a . 
guard; to obtain from the bounty of nature, what the great 
and wealthy are compered to procure by the help of artists, 
and the attendance of flatterers and spies 

18. Prudence is a duty which we owe ourselves, and if 
. we will be so much our own enemies as to neglect it, we are 

, not to wonder if the world is deficient in discharging their 
duty to US; for when a man lays the jRittndation of his own 
ruin, others, too often, are apt to build upon it. 

19. There are no principles but those of religion^ to be 
depended on in cases of real distress; and these are able to 
ericounier the worst emei^encies, and to bear'us up under 
all the changes and chances to which our lives are subject. 

20. Riches without charity are worth nothing.- They are 
a blessing only to him who makes them a blessing to others. 

21. The tongue of a viper is less hurtful than that of a 
slanderer; and the gilded scales of a ratUesnake, le^a dread- 
ful than the purse of the oppressor. 

22. As 
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22. As benevolence is the most sociable of all the vir* 
teres, so it is of the largest exteat; for there is not aoy man, 
either so great or so little, but he is yet capable of giving 
juid of receiving benefits. 

53. When thou'dost good, do it because it is good; not 
because men esteem it so. When thou avoidest evil, flee 
from It because it is evil; not because men speak against 
it. B6 ispnest for the love of honesty, and thou shalt be 
uniformly ;I80.< He who doth it without principle is wav- 
ering. 

24. Wisli rather to be reproved by the wise, than ta 
be applauded by him who hath no understanding. When 
they tell thee of a fault, they suppose thou canst improve; 
the other, when he praiseth thee, thinketh thee like unta 
himself. 

25. Set on thy jud^ent a^fove that of all the earth ; 
neither condemn ii labeh^od, what agreeth not with thine 
own apprehension*. Who giivc the© the power of dcter- 
nunin^ for oihen? or who took from the world the right 
of choice? , . # 

S6. How many things have been rejected, which now 
are received as truth; how many, now received as truths, 
will in their turn be despised? Of what then can iaan be " 
certain? 

27. An Immoderate desire of riches is a poison lodged in 
the soul. It contaminates and destroys every thing which 
was good in it. It is no sooner rooted there, than all virtue, 
all honesty, all natural affection fly before the face of it. 

28. Drunkenness is but voluntary madness; it embel- 
jden^ men to do all sorts of mischiefs; it both irritates wick- 
edness and discovers it; it does not meiely make men 
vifcious, but it shows them to be so. 

29. Every man should mind his own business; for he 
who torments himself with other people's good or ill fortune 
will never be^t rest. 

30. To set about acquiring the habit of meditation and 
study late in life, is like getting into a go-cart with a grey 
beard, and learning to waJk when we have lost the use of our 
legs. In general, the foundation of a happy old age must 
be laid in youth ; and l|« who has not cultivated bis reason 
young, will be utterly unable to improve it when old. 

31, Endeavour 
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31. Endeavour to be first in your profeesion, and let no 
one go before you in doing well. Nevertheless, do not envy 
the merits of another; but improve your own talents. 

32. Never reveal your secrets to any, except it be as 
much their interest to keep th<.m, as it is yours they should 
be kept. Entrust only thyself, and thou canst not be be- 
trayed. 

33. Glory, like a shadow, flicth him who pursueth it ; 
but it followeth at the heels of him who would fly from it. 
If thou court it without merit, thou sbalt never attain unto 
it; if thou deserve it, though thou hide diyself, it will never 
forsake thee. 

34. Pursue that which !s honourable, do that which •is 
right; and the applause of thine own conscience will be 
more jpy to thee, th^cn the trfvmts of millio&s, who know not 
that thou deservest them. 

35. Love labor. Jf you do not want it for foody you may 
for physic. The idle man is more perplexed to know what 
to do, than the industrious in doing what he ought. There 
are few who know how to be idle and innocent. By doin^ 
nothing) we learn to do ilh 

36. Honour thy father with thy whole heart, and forget 
-not the sorrows of thy mother. How canst thou recompense 
them the things which they have done for thee? 

37. It is a mark of a depraved mind, to sneer at decrepit 
old age, or to ridicule any one who is deformed in his per- 
son or lacketh understanding. Who maketh one to differ 
froia another? ' ^ 

38. The merciful man is merciful to his beast: and he, 
who iakes pleasure in tormenting any of God's creatures, 
although eyer so inferior, ought to he banished from human 
society 9 and ranked among the brutes. . 

39. Admonish thy friend; it may be he hath not done it; 
" and if he hath, that he do it no more. Admonish thy friend ; 

it may be he hath not said it; or if he hath^ that he speak it 
^ot i^in. Admonish a friend; for many times it is ^ 
Blander; and believe not every tale. 

40. Be not ferward in leading the conversation. This 
belongs to the oldest person in company. Diiipli^ your 
leaxning only on particular occasions. Never oppose the 
D|>inion ef another, but with great modesty. 
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41. On all occasions avoid speaking of yourself if poft* 
sible. Nothing that we can say ourselves will varnish our 
defects, or add lustre to our virtues; on the contrai^, it will 
often make thie former more visible^ and the latter obscure. 

42. Without a friend, the world is but a wilderness. A 
may may have a thousand intimate acquaintances, and not si 
friend among them all. If you have one friend, think your- 
self happy. 

43. There is but one way of fortifying the soul against . 
all gloomy presages, and terrors of the mindj and that is, 
"by securing to ourselves the friendship and protection of 
that Beings who disposes of events and governs futurity. 

A HINT TO PARENTS. 

JLT is to be wished that parents would consid- 
er what a variety of circumstances tend to render the e^l 
^reports of their children, respecting their teachers, false 
and exaggerated. 

2. > They judge hastily, partially, imperfectly, and im- 
properly, from the natural d«fectsand weakness ot their age. 
They, likewise, too often intentionaliy misrepresent things. 
They hate those who restrain them; they feel resentment 
for correction; they l6ve change; they love idleness, and 
the indulgencies of their home. 

3. Like all human creatures, they are apt liot to know 
when they are well, and to complain. LtH parents then 
consider these things impartially, and be cautious of asper- 
sing the character, and disturbing the happinegs of those 
who may probably deserve thanks rather than ill usage ; 
whose office is at best full of care and anxiety; and when it 
is interrupted by the injudicious interference or complaints 
of the parents, becomes intolerably burdensome. 

4- If a father suspect his confidence to have been mispla- 
ced, it is best to withdraw it immediately, without alterca- 
tion and without reproaches. I have often heard old aini ex« 
perienced instructors declare, that the whole business of 
managing a large ^school, and training pupils to lea«*ning and 
virtue, was nothing in comparison with the t* ouble whioh was 
given by whimsical ajud discontented parents. 

A Parable 
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A PARABLE AGAINST RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION, 

/ % ND it tame to*pass after tbeie things, that 
Abraham sat at the door of his tent, about the goin^ down of 
thcf son. And behdd ! a man bent inth age, coming from the 
way of the wilderness, leaning on his staff. And Abraham 
arose, met hiin, and said untoiilm, turn in I pray thee, and 
wash thy feet, 4nd tarry all night, and thouahalt arise early 
in the morning, and go on thy nvay. 

2. And. the man said Nay, for I will abide under this 
tree. But Abraham pressed him greatly; so he turned, 
and they went into the tent. And Abraham baked unlev- 
ened bread, and they did eat. And w£ion Abraham saw 
that, the man blesused not God, he said unto him, Wherefore 
dost thou not w6]:ship the most h^h God, Creator of Uear- 
en and earth .^ 

3 . And the man answered and 6aid, 1 worship the €k>d 
of my fathers, in the way which they have appointed. And ^ 
AbrabarnVzeal was kindled against the man, and he arose 
and fell upon him, and drove him forth with blows into the 
wiMemess. And God called unto Abraham^ ss^ing, Abra< 
ham, where is the stranger? 

4. And Abraham answered and said, . Lord he would 
not worship thee, neither would he call upon thy name, 
therefore have I di iven him out before my face into the wil- 
derness. And God said, Have I borr.e with hi lu these hun- 
dred, and ninety years, and nourished him, and clothed him, 
notwithstanding his rebellion against me, and couldst not 
thou, who art thys'lf a sinner, bear with h>m one night? 

6. Aod Abraham said; Let not ^he anger of ray Loid 
wax hot against his servant, k>, 1 have ti med, forgive me I 
pray thee. And Abraham arose arwl went forih into the 
wilderness, and '^ought diligently f>r the man, and found 
him, and returned witti him to thi& tent, and when h;* Lud 
treated him kindly, he sent him away on the u oitow with 
gifts- . . 

V TilE • 
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THE HISTORY. OE JOSEPH, ABRIDOEDv 



Jt SR A££i loy^d Jo^^h mpre^tl^an all his clui- 
ng because he was.tbe.sQn of histoid ag(^; apA l^e.gay.e, 
I a C09X of .many colours. Bh^; when, his brethr^ sstw 
ir father^s partiality, to. himj they hatf^d liiim^ B,^d woi^}d 
speak peaceably unto hicn. ,4p4 J^^sf^pbi drpaifnpi a. 
atn, and he told it to hi9. bre.tliren» 
. Behold, he said, we wiere Wdisg shelves 19 the 4eld ; 
lo! my sheaf aroi^e and stood \|pright| and your siieafes 
»d roand about and mad^ i^eisance, tq my sheaf. fAnd 
brethren said nnto him« sbaU thou indeed haye, do^iiiT 
over us? and they hated him the, more for his dr^angij;?, 
for his words. 

. It happened that. his brethren w^nt to fee/d their fy- 
r^s flock at Dothan. And Joseph went after his brethren; 
when they saw him'afar.ofr, they conspired against him 
ay him; and they said one to ani)^tber, We wUl tell o^r 
ler that some eyil beast. hath deyoured l^m. 
. But Reuben wishedto deliver hina.ouj;. of their hands; 
he said. Let us not kill him» b^t ca«t U^b into this pit, 
■f is in the wild<!mess. And th^y followed, h^s counsel^ 
cast him into the pit^ which then coi^tained no w^ter, 

A company of (shmaelites from. Gil^ad, passed. by 
tiis time, with their camels, bearing spicery^ balm, and 
rh, which they were carrykig: into Egypt. And J^d'ah , 
unto his bret'oren, Let us s>£l} Josep)^ to the, Ishn^e]- , 
, aud let not our hands be upon hlni, for he is our broth- 
nd owp flesh. And Joseph wa3 sold for. twenty pieces 
Iver. 

. And his brethren killed a kid, and dipped his coiit 
le blood thereof. And they brought it t© th»^ir father, 
said, this have we found. And Jacob knew it; and 
Bving that Joseph was devoured by an evil beast, he 
his clothes, and put sackcloth on his loins; and refused 
:omfbrt, saying, I will go down into the grave to my 
mourning. 

, Thus wept his father for hinou , Bat Joseph was car- 
ried 
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rfed Ritb >Egy]^t, and sold to Potiphar, (he captain of Pha- 
raph*« guard. Arid the Lord wiis with him, and prospered 
liito ; and he*foand favor io the sight i f bis master. Bat 
ty the wickedness of Potiphar's wife, he was ca*t into the 
prison, where the king^s prisoners were bound. 

8. Itei'e ulso the Lord continued to shew him mercy, 
and gave \tita favor in the sight of ttie keeper of the prieon. 
And ftlF the prtsoc^ers were committed to his care; amongst 
Whom ^ere two of Pharaoh^s officers, the chief of the but- 
lers, and the chief of the bakers. 

9. And Joseph interpreted the dreams of the king^s ser^ 
Vants; and his interpretation being true, the chief butler re- 
commended him to Pharaoh, Who had di:eamed a dream, 
which Joseph thus showed unto him. , Behold there shall 
come seven years of great plenty, throughout a 1 the land 
of Egypt. And there shall ari^e after them ^even j^Gar:^ cf 
fimine! and Mi:^4:he pleniy shall be forguUen in the land 'of 
Egyjpi, and the'limine shall consume tlte land. 

It). "And tho^^ing said unto Joseph, Forasffiuch as, God 
bath 'shown you all ibis, thou shalt be pver mine house; and 
according to lliy word shall all my people be ruled. And 
Joseph ^gathered up all the food «f the seven years, and 
Jaid u|>.'tne food in the store houses. Then the seven years 
"of dei^jrth began ta come, as Joseph had foretold. 

11. But in all the land of Egypt there was bread; and 
pe<rpte from all countries came unto Joseph -to buy corn, 
t>ecause the famine was sore in all the land^. Now Amongst 
theise "who came were thfe teasoo^ of Jacob, from the land 
cffC^ng^ati. 

iH^ \nd Joseph saw his brethren, atid he knew them, 
but made himself strange tmlo them, arid spake roughly to 
ilmaa, saying, Ye are spies. Attd ihe^ said, Thy servants 
are twelve brethren, the sons of one miin ih thfe land ofCa- 
nkan; and behold the youngest is this day with our father, 
and one is not. 

13. But Jdsephsaid iinto them, ye shall riot go forth 
lierice except your youngest brother icome hither. Let one 
"vf your bi^chr^ be bound in prison, and go ye to carry 

torn for the famine of your houses, ^d bring your youngs 
'€$t brother \mto me , 

14. *Axid th^iv <fonsciences i^proscched them,- and tbey 

said 
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said one to another, We ai*e Terily gailty concerning onr 
brother, in that fire saw the anguish of his soal, when he 
besought us and we would not hear. Therefore is this dis- 
tress come upon us. 

15. .And they knew not that Joseph understood them, 
Jbr he spake unto them by an interpreter. And he turned 
himself about from them, and wept; and returned to them 
again, and communed with them; and took from them Si- 
meon and bound him before their eye?. And they return- 
ed unto Jacob their father, in the land of Canaan, and told 
him all that hsd beiallen them. 

16. And Jacob their ftither, said unto them, Me ye have 
bereaved of my .children. Joseph is not, and Simeon is not, 
and ye will take Benjamin away also. But my son shall 
not go down with you; for his brother is dead, and he is 
left alone. If mi&chief befall him in the way in which ye 

• go, then shall ye bring down my grey hairs with sorrow to 
the grave. 

17. But the famine continued sore in the land; and 
when they had eaten up the com, which they had brought 
out of Egypt, Jacob said unto them, Go again and buy us 
food. And, if it must be so, now take also your brother 
ppnjtiiTin, nnd arise and and go unto the man. And they 
.t?r< light presents unto Joseph, and bowed themselves . to 
him to the earth. 

18. And he asked them of their welfare; and said, Is 
your father well? Is he alive? And he lifted up his eyes 
and saw Benjamin his brother; and he was moved with com- 
passion; and he sought where to weep, and he entered his 
chamber and wept there. And he washed his fad^, and 
went out and refrained himself, 

1 9. Then he commanded the steward of his house, say- 
ing, Fill the men^s sacks with food, as much as they can 
carry, and put my cup, die silver cup, into the sack of Ben* 
jamin the yo\inge«t. And the steward, did according to tte 
words that Joseph had spoken. As soon as the morning 
was light, the men were sent away, they and their asfees, 

SO. But Joseph commanded his steward to follow thenH) 
and to search their sacks, and to bring them back. And 
when Juda and his brethren were returned into the city, 
Joijeph said unto them* What deed is this ye have done.^ 

tic 
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Htve ma\i in %bd9e 'Mnds tlife ca)p is focihdy shafl be my ser- 
rant; *ind as for you^ gi^t yoa in peace unto yoar father. 

i 1 . But ih'ey tfttid , c^ar father tvill surely die, if he seeth 
that the lad is ndt ivithXts; and we shall brin^ down the 
grey liairs of thy B^^rvaslt, our father, With sorrow to the 
grave. Then Jo&eph could not refrain himself before all 
them that st^od by him; and he cried, Cause every man to 

?0 out from nife; and thei^ stood no man with him, whilst 
o^eph madb hi^t^lf knoMi uiito his brethren. 
2i. And he wept aloud, and said unto his brethren, I 
kxti 5o«eph; doth my fkther yet live? and his brethreo 
could not a'nswer him, for they were troubUd at hisi pre- 
sence. And Joseph said unto iiis brethren. Come near to 
Ifn'e, I 'prkjr yoa; and they earner near. And he said I am 
Joseph your brbthet-, whom you sold mto Egypt. 

23. Now therefore be nbt grievf d, nor angiy wi h your- 
selves, that you sold me hither; for God did send me be- 
fore you to bave your liVies by a great df'Iiverance. Haste, 
you, and go up to my father; and say unto him, Thus saith 
thy son Joseph, Odd hath made me lord over all Egypt, 
Come down unto me; tarty uot. 

24. Aud thou shalt dwell in in the land of Goshen; and 
thoushaltbe near unto me, thou,and thy children, and thy 
childien^s children, and thy flocks, and thy herds, and all 
that thou hadt. And there will! nourish thee; for yet 
the^ are fiVt; years of famine ; lest thou and thy household, 
and all that thou hast come to p« verty. 

25. And bighbld youf eyi^is see, and the eyt^s of my 
brother Benjamin, that it i^ ihy inoMth v^hich speaketh un- 
to you. And you shall tell my father of all my glory in 
Egypt, and all irhich you ha vis seen; and yeiBhall haste, 
and bring ddwn my father hither* 

26 Aug hfe fell upon his brother Benjamin^ neck and 
wept; and Beojamiu wept upon hiii heck. MoreoVei*, he 
kisaed all his brethren, and wept upon tliem; and aftjsr 
that his brethieo talked witA liim. And the fame ttteitof 
waJB heard in Phariioh^i hoinl^; and it pleased f^haraoh 
H ell, and his servant j». . ■ 

?7. And Pharaoh said unto Josleph, Invite hither thy 
father ami his hous ahold; and 1 wi 1 give thfem the good of 
the land of Egypt; aiid they shall eut tite Ibrt irf tlfe land. 

28. A^ 
g* 
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28. And the spirit of Jacob was rehired when he heard 
ese tidings; and he said, My son is yet alive; I will go 
id sec him before I die. And he took hi* jounaevj with 
I that he ha'^. And Joseph made ready his chanot, and 
ent up to meet Israel; his father, to Goshen ; and present* 
ig him^<elf belbie hii^ihe feil on his neck, and wept for 
)me time. * 

29. And Joseph placed his father and hir brethren, and 
ave them possessions in the land. of Egypt, in the best of 
le land, as Pharaoh had commanded. ' ' * 

30.» This interesting story contains a variety of afiect- 
\g incidents; is related with the most beautiful simplicity; 
nd furnishes many important lessons for instruction. 

31. It displays the mischiefs of parental partiality ; the 
ital effects of envy, jealousy, and discard amon,^st breth- 
en; theble<?sings and honors with which virtue is reward- 
d; the aimiableness of foi getting injuries; and the tender 
)y9 which flow from fraternal love, and fiiial piety. 



ON THE INSTINCT OF ANIMALS, 

1 HE ajpguments for Providence, drawn from 
le natural history of animals are, in my opinion, demoustra* 
V e. J he make of every kind of animal is different from 
at of every other kind, and yet there is not the least turn 
the muscles, or twist in the fibres of any one, which docs 
>t retider them.mo-e proper for that particular animars 
ly of life than any ot.ier texture would have been. 

2. It is asitonishmg to consider the different degrees of 
re that are shown by parents to their > oung, only so far 
is necessary for leaving a posterity. Some creatures 
Bt their eggs as chance directs them, and think of them 

further ; as insects aiid several kinds offish. 

3. Others of a nicer frame, find out ^per ber^s to de- 
site them in, and there leave them ; as the serpent, the 
>codileand ostrich ; otJiers hatch their eggs and tend tfce 
th, until the little one.ls able to shift for itself. Whgit 
I we call the principle^ which directs each different kind 

'of 
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of bird to obaerve a partieular plan in the structure of its 
nest, and directs all of the same species to work after the 
same model? 

4. It cannot be imifaiitm; for tbongb you hatch a crow 
under a heii, aad never let it see anw^f the works of its owa 
kjndy the nest it makes mii be th^%ame, to the laying of a 
stick, with all the nests of the Jlame,8|^ecies. tt cannot be 
reason ; £>r were animals endued with it to as great a de- 
gree as man, their buildingf would be as different as ours, 
as their codfveniences mi«[ht require. 

6.- Is it not remirkabie that tne same temperature of 
weather which raises this genial warmth in animals, should 
coyer the trees with leaves and the fields with grass for 
their security and concealmenti and produce such infinite 
$warms of such creatures as are the support and suste- 
n^fcnce of others? 

6. . But notn^ithstanding that natural lore in bnltes is 
much more violent than in rational creatures, provdence 
has taken care that it should beno longer troublesome, to the 
4)arentB, than it is Useful to the young ; for so soon as the 
wants of the latter cease, the mother withdraws her fond- 
ness, and lieaves them 'to provide for themselves. 

7. And, what is a very remarkable circumstance, we find 
that the love of the parent maybe lengthened out beyond 
its usual time, if the preservation of the species requires 
it ; as we may see in birds who drive away their young as 
soon £8 they are ab e to get their livelihood, but continue to 

. feed them if they a^e tied to the nest, or confined in a cage. 

8. This natural love is not observed in animals to ascend 
from the young to the parent, which is not at all necessary 
for the conlmu.ince of the species. Take a brute out of hi» 
instinct, and you find him wholly deprived of understand- 
ing. We will give an instance which comes under the ob- 
servation o( evi^^ry one, and will show the distinction be- 
tween n^ason and instinct. 

9. With what caution does the hen provide hcrs'^lfa 
nest in places free from noise and disturbance. When she 
has laid her eggs in such a mannerthat she can coverthero^ 
what care does she take in turning them frequently, that all 

• parts may partake of the vital warmth I 

10. When 
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10. Wh€n she l'*^«te3 them to provide for her nec^si^ary 
sustensuice, how punctually does she return Ibliefore they 
^are time to cool, and become incapable of producing ah 
animal? In the summer you bee her giving herself great- 
er freedoms, and quitting her care for above two hours to- 
gether ; bat in winter, when the cold would chill the prih- 
eipieof life, s))e is more constant in her attendance, & stays 
ftwey but half th^ time. 

11. When theTbirth a|)proachc8, with faow much nicety 
and attention does she help the chick to break its prisob. 
•How does sAke cover it fromtb.e weather, pi-ovide it proper 
nourishment, and teach it to help itself, not to mention her 
fontftking the ne&t, if afler the usual time of sitting, the yo\mg 
dne does not make its appearance. 

12. But at the same time, the hen with bW this seething 
ingenuity is considered in other respects, wilhoyt the least 
glimmerings of thought or common sense. She mistakes a 
piece of chalk for an egg, and sits upon it in the same man- 
nei*, and she is insensible of ai^ increase or dimunition in 
the number of those she lays, ^'"^ 

13. She even does not distinguish between her own and 
those ef another species ; and when the birth of ever so 
different a bird appears, she will cherish it as her own. In 
all those circumstances, which dp not cany an immediate 
regard to the sub^steace of herself or her species, she is a 
f ery idiot. * 

14. There is not in' my opinion, any thing more myste- 
rious in nature, than this instinct in animals, which thus ri- 
ses above reason, and falls very far short of it. It cannot be 
accounted for by any properties in matter, and at the same 
time, works afier so odd a manner, that one cannot think it 
■the faculty of intf lleetual being. 

15. For my own part I look upon it as upon the princi- 
ple of gravitation in bodies, which is not lo be explained 
by any known qualities inherent in the bodies themselves, 
nor by any laws of mechanism, but according to the best 
notions of the gfcalest philosophers, is ah immediate im- 
pression from the fipai Mover, and the divine energy act- 
ing in the creatures. 

I»G£XilOyS 
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INGENIOUS VILLANY f IN ALLY PUNISHED. 



]^ STRANGER, well mounted, and attended by 
a servant io rich livery, entered a market town in Somer- 
setshire, Where the court was then sitting^ and having put 
up at one of the principal inns, inquired of the landlorotas to 
the curiosities and. amuse onents of the plij^e. 

2. The iandlordj, who was extremely well qualified to 
answer these inquiries^ ans\yered, with alow bo Wi that there 
was no want of entertainment, as the players were in town, 
and the - court sitting, accompanying^ his remarks with a 
recommendation, that the gentleman should by all means 
go to hear the trial that mornittg, as a highwayman wa* to 
be "brought up. 

3. The strangei* made some objection to this invitation, 
upon the ground of his being unknown, aad the little chance 
he stood of being properly accommodated. This difficulty 
was, however, removed, by the landlord's assuring him that 
a gentleman of his appearance would be readily adniitted. 

4. Indeed, to make it more certain, he attended him to 
the Couithouse, and represeivted him in such a way to his 
fiiends ihe constables, that he obtained a seat at a little dis- 
tance from. the judge. The appearance of tl^e stranger, 
who was of elegant person an! polished manners,, arrested 
fjr a moment the attention of the court. 

6. The Witnesses were not numerous, and the evidence 
was only circumstantial ; but altl.ough no person saw the 
atrocious murder and robbery committed ^ yet the circum- 
stances which fixed the guilt upon the prisoner were very 
numerous, and h is being unable to give any satisfactory ac« 
count of hiihself increased the suspicion. The judge theti, 
for the last time, c^sked the prisoner if he had any thing io 
say in his defence? 

6. The poor pulprit assured the judge, that be was not 
guilty of the jobbery, and there were people, if he had time 
to find them, who could prove that at the time it was com- 
mitted be was in another pait of the country. At this mo- 
ment 
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ment the poor wretch happened to catch sight of the stran- 
ger ard fell backwards on the floor. 

7. He was however, with some difficulty recovered, when 
the judge humanely inquired* into the cause of his e!Ktrava- 
gant behaviour. The j>oor wretch exclaimed, wjth tears 
in his eyes, O my lord, how providential ! for that gentle- 
onan, on your left hadd^ can prove I Vvas not jiresent when 
the robbery was done. 

8. pray sir, said the judge, addressing the stranger, do 
you know any thing of this man? Upon this the traveller sur- 
veyed the criminal with the most scrupulous attention, and 
then said,l am very sorry to assure your lordship 'that I do 
not know the prisoner, f thought as much, replied the 
judge, it is mere trifling with justice. 

9. The prisoner, however, still infeisted that ihe stranger 
knew him, and the stranger again as positively denied the 
assertion, till the judge, displeased at the critoinars pre- 
fiumption, was about to receive f he verdict of the jury. — 
The pr or culprit on his knees entreated permission to say 
one word. 

10. Indeed, my lord, cried he, the gentleiaan does know 
me although he may have forgotten my persop. Only give 
me leave to ask him three questions, and it will save my 
life, The judge humanely consented, anil the curiosity of 
all the spectators was strongly excited. 

11. Fray, sir, said the prisoner, addressiog the strangeV, 
f'id not you land at Dover about three months since? 1 be- 
lieve 1 might, replied the gentleman. And pray, sir, do 
you not recollect that a man in a sailor's jacket, carried 
your trunk from the beach to the tavern? 1 cannot say that 
I remember it, returned the stranger, but it might possibly 
be so, 

1 2. At these words, the prisoner, not disheartened at 
the difficulties he had met with, pulled off his wig, and 
again interrogated the stranger. Do you not remember, 
sir, that the man who carried yoUr trunk on that day, show- 
ed you a scar he had got on his head, in fighting for hit 

, king and country? This is the same scar, look at it. 

13. The stranger was astonished. I Ao, indeed, pe'fect- 
ly remember the circumstance, said he, and have every 
C^aBOn to believe this to be the man, although Hiad forgot- ' 

ten 
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ten his/ace ^ but, mylord^ added the stranger, I can deteiv 
I0\i\e the queation to a qertainty, for ( hkve a inemorandam 
of tbe day I. arrived at Dover from Calais, 

14. Th^ da^ewas coii^)ared with the da^ mentioned in 
the indictment, and found to be the same. The whole court 
felt.t|:ie iinpr^on, and joy was visible in every face,- when, 
aiter swearing and examining the gentleman as to bis. name 
a,n4 pfep^ ^^ ajx)de., the foreman .^ of the jury .pronounced 
ilx^ y^iptof not. guilty. 

15. A. few evenings only had elapsed, when the prison- 
er, the. stranger, and his livery servant, were a)! taken up 
on the road, in tt^^iv. Qriginsu capacities of experienced 
highwaymen; s^d the circun^^tances of the abov^ imposi- 
tion being recollected, they were easily couYicted, and all 
three executed togetl^er. 



THE CHILD TRAINED UP FOR THE GALLOWS. 

|_S Any father so unnatural as to wish to have 
his son hanged, lethnn bring him up in idleness, and with- 
out putting him to any trade. Let him particularly inure 
him to spend the Lord's.day in play and diversion, instead 
of attending on public worship 5 and instead of instmcting 
him, on that day, in the principles of the Christian religion, 
let him rob a neighboring hen roost, while the proprietor 
of it is gone to divine service. 

2. Astonishing it is to see so many of our young people 
growing up without being apprenticed to any bi siness for 
procuring their future livelihood ! The Jews had a prov- 
erb, "That whoever was hot bred to a trade, was bred for 
the Gallows." Every mussulmaa is commanded by the 
Koran to learn son^e handicraft or other j and to this pre- 
cept, even the family of the grand Signior so far con/brni, 
as to learn so much about the mechanism of a watch, as to 
be able tar take it in pieces, and to put it togetlier asrain. 

3. Are chriitians the only people in the world, who are 
to live in idleness when one of the injunctions of the 

decalogue 
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2. Previously to the invasion of the Hebrews, Faksttne 
f^as inhabited by numerous independent tribes, many of 
whom were exterminated by the conquerors, but some of 
tvhich kept up a constant warfare^nd maintained their in- 
dependence aotil they were all subjected to the RomanSf 
who finally suhjogated the civilized world. 

3. The character of the Hebrews was peculiar; far tbeir 
laws and institutions were calculated to keep them a dis- 
tinct people, and they maintain<»d the knowledge of the 
true God, when all other nations were idolsitors. Their 
territory was ertremely 11 united, their situation almost en- 
tirely inland, the sea coast being inhabited by the Fhfeni- 
cians; and yet they often repulsed the most formidable in- 
vaders, vanquished the surrounding nations, and were sel- 
dom destitute of able kings and learned liis'orians. 

4. Several years before the death of Jesus Christ, they 
Aad become a province of th t Roman Empire ; but their re- 
jieatcd attempts to throw off the ycke of bondage at last 
provoked the Roman Emperor to destroy the city and tem- 
ple of Jerusalem, and to scatter their nation over the. earth. 

5. These events, which had been predicted by the Mes- 
siah, whom the Jews had crucified several years before, 
were attended with circumstancts the most dreadful which 
hintory records. Whilst the whple nation were assembled 
at Jerusalem, as was their custom, to celthrate the feast of 
tlie Passover, the Roman Emperor surrounded the city v^ith 
his legions, determining at one blow to cmsh the rebellion. 

G. The bravery and obstinacy of the besieged was only 
equalled by that of the besiegers. The sallies were fre- 
quent and the slaughter drtadfid, while the disscntions of 
the Jews increased the horror of tlieir situation. At last 
fimine more dreadful than the encmj^, carried oflf thousands 
of ^he Wretched inhabitant?. 

7. Josephus, a Jewish historian, in reh ting the sufferings 
of his.nation by this famine, mertlons the case of a woman 
who was reduced to the dreadful necessity of killing and 
eating he» own child^ the rapacity of the starving soldiers, 
however, even envied her this dreadful i^upply . 

8, The city being finally taken, a soldier set fire to the 
templei and tlie coDfiagration of so vast an edifice led those 
who b;:held it at a distance to suppose the whole rity was 

' on 
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on liriC. The ouniber of thos^STho perished in Ihia sicgc 
wereaboiU eleven hundi ed thousand ; the remnunt were cm- 
ried avyay, captive, and have ever since bi.en scattered ovtr 
the woild. 

9.>Notwitbstanding thedispejsion of the Jews amongst 
otli^r nations, and tl^e persecutions which have tvtvy wheie 
folio w^d them, thej have, to a remarkable degree, pre- 
issived their national chaiacttr nnd religion, and to tho 
number of many millions, aie atill looking fur another de- 
liverervvho shall restoie\hcm;o their country; thus fullJli- 
ing. the piediction of the very Messiah, v/hom thej havi> 
obstinately. 1 ejected. 

. 10. After the destruction of tlie Temple, a considerable 
nunaber of the Chihtians were sufiVreti to remain in the 
Holy City ; ai»(i at the end of the third Cenlun*, ihe Empe- 
ror Constantine, whoh^d enil>.fw:cd the, Clr.isiun faith, or- 
dered the rubbish which hstd bceft thrown upon those pla- 
ces whe«e cur savioyr had iuileiecl, to be icmoved; and a 
magnifficeut church erected oven the spot. 

11. Not long afterwarda, the Emperor Julian, assisted 
by the Jews, determined to rebuild theiiTempIe, whicli pro* 
phecy had declared should be destroyed, v. ithout one stone's 
being left upon another. But he never completed the work, 
in consequenee tjf earthquake, fiery eruptioiis. and other 
extraordinary events which destroyed their materials and 
killed niany of their workmen. 

12. Upon the decline of the Roman Empire, the Sara- 
cens made continual inroads upon the Asiatic provinces, 
and finally obtained possession of Jerusalem ; and the at- 
tempts to rescue the Holy City from the hands of the inlj^ 
dels gave rise to what are cotiimonly called the crusades. 
At the supposed call of religion, millions of fanatics astern- 
bled from every part of Christendom and embarked for 
Palestine. ^ , 

13. Their efforts w^ere not entirely unsuccessful, for they . 
finally expelled the Saracens, and retained posse^^sion about 
a century. But of all those who engaged in these expe- 
ditions, a very small number ever returned home; the great- 
er part dying with fatigue and disease, or falling in the 
bloody battles which were fought with the infidels, 

14. Jud^a 
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14. Jur!ea i% still a fertile country, and Jerusalem bas 
the appearance of a splendid city, although it has so often 
changed masters and suffered so many sieges. We were 
not prepared, says a Ifi^te celebrated traveller, for the g^ran- 
deur of the spectacle which the city alone exhibited. 

15. Instead of a wretched and luined town, by some de- 
scribed as the desolated remnant of Jerusalem, we beheld 
as it were a flourishing and stately metropolis, presenting 
a magniiicent assemblage ofdom^, towers, palaces, church- 
fs and inonasteiies. As we drew nearer, our whole atten- 
tion was engrossed by its noble and mteresting appear- 
ance. 

16. There is much, he continues, to be seen at Jertisa 
km, independently of its monks and monasteries, much to 
repay pilgrims of a very different description from those 
who usually resort thitl^ef, for all the fatigue and danger 
they must .encounter. 

17. At the same time, the men interested in tracing the 
antiquities referred to by the documents of sacred history^ 
no spectacle can be more mortifying than the city in its 
present state; for the mistaken piety of the early Christians, 
in attempting to preserve, either confused or annihilated 
the memorials it endeavoured4o perpetuate. 

1 8. Viewing the city from Ihe Mount of Olives, the most 
conspicuous object is the mosque erected upon the site and 
foundation of Solomon's Temple, Thesight wasso grand, 
that we did not hesitate in pronouncing it the most mag- 
nificent piece of architecture in the Turkish empire. 

19. The buildings erected by the superstition or vener- 
ation of the different sects of Christians, are fast decaying; 
and the donations of the few pilgrims who resort thither, 
are hardly sufficient to maintain &e few priests who have 
the care of the sacred edifices, and are oppressed by the 
Turks, to whom they are obliged to pay an enormous tri- 
na49 lof a^aq the litUe f^^edom which they are permitted 
tp enjoy. The 
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THE FAltHFUL AMERICAN DOQ. 



\ 9.1 We westvi 



_ ^ Seer ia the late American armyy.on Jiis 

fltatioQ at^ westward, we&t out in the morning with hie 
dog and gun, in quest of gpame, Venliuing too far from the 
|^%rrison, he was fired upon by an Indian, who was larking 
in the bushes, and Instantly fell to the ground. 

2. The Indian, running to him^ struck him on the bead 
with his tomahawk, in order to despatch him; but the bat- 
ton of his hatfortunately warding off the edge, he was only 
stunned by the blow. Witb savage brutality he applied the 
scalping knife, and hastened away with this trophy of his 
horrid cruelty, leaving the oficer for dead, and none to re- 
lieve or console him, but his &ithful dog. 

3. The afflicted creature gave every expression of hij^ 
attachment, fidelity|and affection. He licked the wounds with 
inexpressible tenderness, and meorned the fate of his be- 
l<:>ved master. Having performed every office which «ym« 
pathy dictated, or sagacity could invent, without being able 
to remove his master from the fatal spot, or procure from 
him any signs of life, or his wonted.expressipns of affection 
to him, he ran off in quest of hfelp. 

4. Beading his course towards the river, where Wo 
mea wexe fishing, he urged them with all the powers of na- 
tive rhetoric to accompany him tq the woods. The men 
were suspicious of a decoy to an ambuscade and dared not 
venture to follow the dog; who findiog^all bis caresses fail, 
returned to the care of his master; and licking his wounds 
a second time, renewed all his tenderness j but with no bet- 
ter success than before. 

5. Again he returned to the men; once more to try hia 
skill in allurin? them to his assistance. Jn this attempt he 
\^s more successful than in the other. Th^ men, seeing 
hi^ solicitude, began to think the dog might have discover- 
ed some Valuable game, and determineiJ to hazard the con- 
sequences of following him. 

6\ Transported with his success, the affectionate creature 

hui;Hed them along by every expression of ardor. Presentlv 

they arrive at the spot, whcre,behold I — ^an officer wounded, 

3 # scalped* 
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scalped, weltering in his own gare, and faint with the lo«s 
of blood. 

7. Suffice it to say, he was yet alive. They carried hiof 
to the fort, where the first dressings were periormed .A 
suppuration immediately took place^ and he was soon con- 
teyed to the hospital at Albany, where ioia few weeks, iie 
entirely recovered, and was able to retdrn to his duty. 

8. This worthy officer owed his life, probably, to the fi- 
delity of this sagacious dog. His tongue, which the gentle* 
man after wards declared gave him the most exquisite plea- 
sure, clarified the wound in the most effectual manner, anci 
his perseverance brought that assistance, without which he 

' must soon have perished. 



THE MILLER OF MANSFIELD. 



EnUr the King alone j wrapped in a cloak. 

King, j^ O, no, this can be no public road, that's cer- 
tain. I have lost my way undoubtedly. Of what advantage 
is it now to be a king.' - Night shows me ho respect. I cart- 
neither see better, nor wtlk so well as another man. When 
a king is lost in a wood, what is he more than other menf 
Ilis wisdom knows not which is north, and which is south ; 
his power a beggar's dog would bark at, and the beggar 
himself would not bow to his greatness. And yet h>w often 
are we puffed up with these talse attributes! Well, in losing 
the monarch, 1 have found the man. But hark! somebody . 
is near. What were it best to do? Will my majesty pro-* 
tectme.' No. Throw majesty aside then, and l^t man- 
hood do it. 

Enter the Miller, 

Miller, I believe I hear the rogue. Who's there! 

King, Nd rogue,!^ assure you. 

Miller. Little better, friend, 1 believe. Who fired tha* 



gun? 



King, Not I, indeed. 
Miller, You lie, I believdv 
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King. {Aside)j Lie, lie! how strange it seems to me to 
be talked to in this style. (Aloud) Upon my word 1 do not, 
sir. 

Miller, Cortie, cdme, Sirrah, confess; you have shot 
one hfike king's deer, haven't you? 

KiT^i No, indeed, 1 owe the king more respi^t. I 
heard a gun go off to be sure, and was afraid some robbers 
were near. 

Miller. I am not bound to believe this, friend. Pray, 
who are you? WhaCs your name ? 

King. Name! 

Miller. Name! ay, name. Tou have a name, havenH 
you? where do you come from, and what business have you 
here? 

King. These are questions I have not been used to, hon* 
est man. 

Miller. May be so; but they are questions no honest 
man would be afraid to answer. So if you can give no bet* 
ter account of yourself, I shall make bold to take you along 
with me, till you can. 

King, With you! What authority have you to— — 

Miller The king's, if I must give you an account. Sir, 
I am John Cockle, the mllier of Mansfield, one of his Ma- 
jesty^s keepers in the forest of Sherwood: and I will let no 
suspected person pass this way, unless he can give a better 
account of himself than you have done, I promise you. 

King, Very well, sir, I am glad to hear the km^ has sd 
good an officer; and since 1 find you have his authority, I 
will give you a better account cf myseli^ if you will do me 
the favour to hear it. 

Miller. You don't deserve it, I believe, but let's hea^ 
what you can say for yourself. • 

King". I have the honour to belong to the king as Well 
as you, and pethaps should be as unwilling to see any 
wrong done him. I came down with him to hunt in this 
forest, and the chase leadi% us to day a great way from 
home, 1 am benighted in this wood, and have lost my way. 

Miller, This does not sound well ; if you have been hu;^ 
ting, pray where is your horse?' 

King. 1 have tired my horse so that h6 lay down undet 
gDOy and I was obliged to leave him MilUr, 
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Miller If I thottgkt I might believe this now— 

King. I am not used to lie, hoDi^st iD«'«ii. 

Miiller, What, live at court and not lie? that's a like- 
ly atory, indeed 

King, Be that as it will, I speak the truth now, I assure 
you : and to convince you of it, if you will attend me to 
Nottingham, or give me a night's lodging in your house, 
here is something to pay you for your trouble, {aff^ering mo- 
ney) and if that is. not gufficient, I will satisfy you in the 
morning to your utmost desire. . 

MiUer, Ay, ay, now I am convinced yoy. are a cour- 
tier; here is a little bribe for to day, and alargepfiomise 
£br to-morrow, both in tine breath. Here take it again, 
John Cockle is no courtier. He can do what is right with- 
outa bribe. 

King, Thou art a very extraordinary man, I must own; 
and I should be glad, methink^ to know more of thee. 

Millep. Prithee don't thee and thou me at this rate. I 
^are say 1 ama£ good a man as/yourself^ at least. 

King, Sir, I beg pardon. 

Milkr, Nay, I am not angry, friend; only I don*t love 
to be too familiar with you while your honesty is suspected. 

King, You are right. But what ^ke can I do to con- 
vince you.^ 

Mtller. You may do what you please. It is twelve mUea 
to Nottingham, and all the way thiough this thick wood; 
but if you are resolved upon going tbither to night, 1 will 
put you in the road, and direct you as well as I can; or if 
you will accept oi such poor entertamment as a miller can 
give, you shall be welcome to stay here till aaorning, and 
then i will go with you myseiC 

King. And cannot you go with me to night ? 

Miller, No, not if you were the King iSioself. 

King, Then I will go with you, I think. 
Enter a Courtier in haste. 

Cous/^iier. Is your majesty safe? VVe have hunted the 
forest over to fnd. you. 

JUii/er. How.^ the King! then I am undone. (Kneels.) 
your Majesty nvill pardon the ill usage you have received. 
I%e King draws his svuord. 

His majesty surely will not kiU a servojat for doinor hi» 
duty too Miithfully. King. 
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Xing^ No, my good fellow. So far from liavin||r anf 
thing to pardon, i am much your debtor. I cannot think but 
sa ^od and honest a oian would make a worthy and hono- 
rabUe kmght. Rise up, Sir John Cockle, and receive thi« 
sword ad a badge of knighthood, and a pledge of my pro- 
tectioii;:andto suppor^>our nobility, and in some m* asure 
to requite you for the pleasare yoi> have done us, a thoo- 
fiaod eit>wns a year shall be your revenue. 

OP QUEEN MARY AND THE MARTYRS. 



\ .Jreb**^ Tiosseseed ft w qualities either estima- 

ble^ or amiable Her person was as Utile engaging as her 
manner And, amidst the complication of vices which en- 
tered into her composition, obstinacy, bigotry, violence, cru- 
elty, we scarcely find any Tirtiie but nDcerity; unless we 
add, vigor of mind, a quality which seems to have been in- 
herent in her family. ** 

2. During this queen's reign, persecution for rcliffion 
was carried to the most terrible height. The mild coun- 
feels of a cardmal Pole, who was mclined ip toleration, were 
overruled by Gardner and Bonner t and multitudes of all 
conditions, ages and sexes, were committed to Ue ilames. 
ci\ T,**^ persecutors began with Rogers, prebendary of 
^t. haurs ; a man equally distinguished by his hi > piety and 
leamingibut whose domestic situation, it was hoped, would 
brmg him to compliance. 

4 He ^ad a wife, whom he tenderly loved, and ten 
children; yet did he continue firm in his principles And 
Biich was his serenity after condemnation, that the jailors h 
18 said, awaked hrni from a sound sleep, when the hour'of 
his exetution approached. He suffered at Smitfifield. 

5. Hooper, bishop of Gloucester, was condemeed at the 
same ttu e with Rogers, but was sent to his own diocese to 
be Dunifehed, m order to gtrike the greater terror into his 
flock. His constancy at his death, however, had a very 
contrary effect, ^ 

• k* l^ ^^* * ®^®"® of consolation to Hooper to die in their 
«gW, bearing testimony to that doctrine which he had 

formerly 
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formerly taught among them. And he c(mtinued to exhort 
them, till hh tongue, surollen by the vialeace of bis a^ony, 
denied bim utterance. 

7. Ferrar, bisliop of St. David's, also suiTered this ter- 
rible punishment in his own diocese; and Ridley, bishop of 
London, and Latimer, formerly bishop of Worcester, two 
preiatcs venerable by their years,^heir learning," and their 
piety, perished together in the same fire at Oxford, sup- 
portmg ca«b other's ocmstancy by their mutual exhortatioiis. 

3. Latimer, when tied to the stake, called to bis com- 
panion, **Be of good cheer, my brother; we shall this day 
IJiKlle such a flame in England, as I trust in God will ac- 
verbe extinguished,^' ' ^ • • 

9. Sanders, a respectable clergyman, was committed 
to the flames at Covenlry. A ymdon was qi^ered him, if 
he v.xuld recant: but he rejectgxi it with disdain, and erti- 
braccd the stake, sayiufef, " Welcome, cross of Christ! wel- 
come, everlasting life!" 

10. Cranmer had less courage at first. Terriiied by the* 
prospect of those tortures which ajjyaitedhim, or overcome 
by the fond love of life and by the flattery of artful men, 
who pompously represented the dignities to which his cha- 
racter still entitled him, if he would merit them by a re- 
cantation, he agreed, in an unguarded hour, to subscribe to 
the doctrine of the papal supreiracy, and the real presence* 

11. But the court, no less perfidious than qruel, deter- 
mined that this recantation should avail him nothing; that 
he should acknowledge his errors in the church, before the 
people, and afterwards be led to execution. 

12. Whether Cranmer received secret intelligence of 
their design, or repented of his weakness, or both, is un- 
certain; but he surprised the audience by a declaration 
very diiTerent from what was expected. 

13 Alter explaining hiS sense of what he owed to God, 
and his sovercig/f. There is one miscarriage in my life, said 
he, of which, above all others, 1 severely repent; and that 
is the insincere declaration of faith, to which 1 had the 
weakness to subscribe. ' 

14. *'But I take this oppbrtunity of atoning for my error, 
by a sincere and open recantation; and 1 am willing to seal 
with my blood that doctriiie, which I firmly believe to be 
commuaicated from heaven.'* 15. M 
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15. As hi5 li^Qcly he added, had ened, by betrayicg his 
Heart, it should be punished by a severe, but just doom . 
He Accordingly stretched it out as 8iH)ii as he came to the 
stalce; and without discoyering, either by his looks or mo- 
tioDs; the least sign of wcaloies^, op even feeling, he held 
it in the ^m^s JiU it was entirely consumed. 

W. His thoughts, to use the words of an elegant and 
1eamed-historiao5 appeared to be totally occupied in reflect- 
ing on his #€>i^er faults; and he calleti aloud several times, 
•*This fean<3 has offended ; This wirked hand has offendefl !" 
17. When it dropped off'jbe discovered a serenity in his 
countenance, as if satisfied with sacrificing to divine justice 
the instmnjent of his crime. And when the fire attacked 
his l>ody, his soul, totally colletcted within itself, seemed su- 
perior-to^ e^eyj external accident, and altogether inaccea- 
sible to pain. ' *• 



STORY OF LOGAN, A MINGO CHIEF. 



X ^ ^^ spring of the year 1 771, a robbery and 
pnurder were committed on an inhabitant of tie frontiers 
of Virginia, by two Indians, of the Shav/anese tribe. The 
neighboring whites, according to their custoo), undeitook 
to punish this outrage in a summary way. Colonel Cresap, 
a m4n infamous for the many murders he had committerl 
oa those much injured people, collected a party, and pro- 
ceeded down the river Kenhaway in quest of vengeance. 

2. Unfortunately, a canoe of women and children, with 
One man only, was seen coming from the opposite shore, 
unarmed, and. ujDSUspe<;tJng any hostile attack from the 
whites. Cresap and his party concealed themselves on tlie 
bank of the nver; aad the momePit the canoe reached the 
shore, singled o«i tlieir objects, and at one (ire, killed every 
person in it. 

3. This happened t j be the f^unily of Logan, who had 
long been distinguished as the friends of the whites. This 
tmworthy return provoked bis vengeance. • He according- 
ly signalized kittitelf im the war which enswcd. 

4. In- 
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4. In the^autumo of the same year, a decisire battle wtsLS 
fought at the mouth of th« Great Kenhaway, between the 
collected forces of the Sfaawanese. Mingoct' and Delawares, 
and a detachment of Virginia militia. The ImMaos were 
defeated and sued for peace. 

5. Logan, however, disUained to be seen funoi^ tte sup- 
pliants; but i eat the sincerity of a treaty should be distrus- 
ted from which so distinguished a'chief absented himself, 
he sent by a messenger tne following speech, fb be deliver- 
ed to Lord Dunmore. 

6. ^* I appeal lo any white roan to say if ever he enter- 
ed Logan^s cabin hungry, and he gave him not meat ; if ev- 
er he came cold and naked, and he clothed him no\. Du- 
ring the last long and bloody war, Logan remained' idle m 
his cabin, an advocate for peace. 

7. " Such was my love fjr the whites, that my country- 
men pointed as they pas^sed by, and said, Logan is the friend 
of wkiu men. I bad even thought to have lived with yau, 
had it not been for the injuries of one man. Colonel Cre- 
sap, the last s^^ring, in cold blood and unprovoked, mur- 
dered all the relations of Logan, not even sparing my wo- 
men and children. 

8. " There runs not a drop'of my blood in the veins of 
any living creature. This called on me for revenge. I 
Iiave sought it; 1 have killed many; I have fuLy g;ltitted my 
vengence Foi my country I rej ice at the betms of peacie; 
but do not harbor a thought that mine is the joy of fear. 

^ Logan never felt fear. He will not turn on his heel to 
save his ii&i. Who is there to mourn for Logan? Not one.^ 



THE AGED PRISO.NEti, HELEASED FROM THE 
BASTILE. 



N< 



_ p where else on earth* perhaps, has human 
misery-, by Imuian means, been reader ed so lasting, so com- 
f)lete,'or so rtmedtlrss sl^ y) that despotic prison, the Bas- 
tile. This ^he following case may bui&ce U evince y the 
particulars of which tire tr^n^lated £rom th^t elegant and 
energetic writer, Mr. Mercier. f. The 
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2^ Vh4 hft tiKMis o&i^ewfateh meritted an imprkonmen^ 
^urj^ssmg tortare, «Bd fenderiiigd^atlr a blessing, was no 
mare than ddma angiiarded expression, implying disrespect 
'towaidr the ISK» Qallic Monarcb, Lewis ^fteentfa« 

-3. Upon the aecessioa of Lewis eixteenth to the throne, 
the mMslers then in office, moved b^ humanity, began 
thesis administmtionwMi an act of clemency and jastice. 
They inspeoled the t^gislefs Of the Bastile, and set many 
prisoBeinB at liberty.' 

4. 4moog "those there was an old tnaa who had groaned 
in eonfiaement>for Airty^^eyen y^arsi between fonr thick 
& ecMetone walls. Hardetied by adversity , which strength- 
ena both the mind and constitution, when they are not 
ovevpiywered by it, be^ bad resisted the horrors of bis long 
imprisooment with an inyiacible and manly spirit. 
, 6» His looks, white, thin and scattered, had almost ac- 
quirea the rigidity of iren ; whilst his body, enyironed for 
so loug a time by a eo^ of Sftene. had borrowed from it a 
firm and compact habit. The narro%v door of his tomb 
tnrntag upon its grating hinges, opened, not as usual, by 
halves, and an tiimnown voice announced his liberty, and 
bade him depart. 

G. Beikving^ this to be a dream, he hesitated; but at 
length rose up and walked forth with trembling steps, ama- 
zed at the Space be traversed. The stairs of the prison, 
the halls, the courts seemed to him vast, immense, and al- 
finoiit without bounds. 

7. He stopped from time to time, and gazed araui)^ like 
•a bewildered traveller. His virion was with diificuliy rer 
conciled to the dear Uglit of day. He contemplated the 
•heavens as anew ol^ect. His eyes remained tixed, and 
he could 'Uot even weep. 

8. Stupifted with the newly acqtnred power of chang- 
ing his position, his limbs, like bis tongue, refused, in spite 
t)f his efforts, to perform their otBce. ^ At length he got 
through the formidable gate. 

9^. When he felt the motion of the carriage, whiGh was 
prepared to transport him to his former habitation, he 
screamed oftt, and uttered some inartrclate sounds; and as 
he could not bear this liew movement, he was obliged to'dc- 
scend. Suppoi;j:ed by a benevolent arm he sought out the 

street 
4- 
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street where ke had fonnferly reudiSM!: he found it, liut no 
'frace of bis house remained; one of the puhlic ediil<:e9 oc* 
cupied the spot where il had stood. 

10. He now saw nethitig which brought to hi« recollec- 
tion; either that particular quarter, the city itself, or the 
objects with which he was formerly acquainted. The Bou- 
ses of his nearest neighbors, which were fresh in his mem- 
ory, had asBumed a new appearance. > - 

11. In vain were his looks directed to all the objects a- 
round him; he could discover nothing of which be h^d the 
smallest remembrance. Terrified) he stopped and fetched a 
deep sigh. To him what did it import, that the city, vr^ts 
peopled with living creaiixres? None of them were alive 
to him; he was unknown to all the world, and he knew no- 
body; and whilst he wept he regretted his dungeon. 

12. At the name of the Bastile, whkh he often pronosc- 
ced and even claimed as an asylum, and the sight of bis 
clothes which marked his former age, the crowd gathered 
around him; curiosity blended with pity, excited their at- 
tention. The most ^ged asked him many questions, but 
had no remembrance of the circumstances which he recap- 
itulated. 

13^ At length accident brought to his way an ancient 
domestic, now a superannuated perter, who, confined to hia 
lodge for fifteen years, had barely sufficient strength too- 
pen the gate. Even ke did not know the master h<^ Jbad 
served; but informed him that grief and misfortune had 
brought his wiffe to the grave thirty years before; tliathis 
children were gone to distant climes, and that of all his 
relations and friends none now remained ; 

14. This recital was made with the indifference which 
people discover for events long passed and almost forgot- 
ten. The miserabie man groaneo, and groaned alone. U'he 
Crowd around, ofiieringonly unknown features to his view, 
made him feel the excess ot his calamities even more than he 
would have done in the dreadful solitude which he had left, 

16. Overcome withsorrowj he presented himself betore 
the minister to whose humanity he owed that liberty which 
was now a burden to him. Bowing down, he said *4lestore 
me again to that prison from which you have taken me. I 
cannot survive the loss of my nearest relations; of my 

friends 
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iri«ads; and ia one word, of a whote generation. Is It pos^ 
Ffble iQ the same mcmientto be informed of this uniTersal 
dedtmction, and not to wish jhr death? 

16/^<This general u]9)rtaUty, which to others comes slow- 
ly and by degrees, has to me been instantaneous; the op- 
eration or a mom^t. Whilst secluded from society, I lived 
with myself only; but here I can neither live witb myself, 
nor with this new race, to whom my angaish and despair 
appear only as a dream." 

17. The minister was melted; be caused the old domes- 
ticno attend this unfortunate person, as only he could talk 
to him of his family 

18. This discourse was the single consolation which ho 
received; for he shunned intercourse with the new race, 
born since he had been exiled from the world ; and he pass- 
ed his time In the midst of Paris in ihe same solitude as he 
bad done whilst coniined in a dungeon for almo:tt half a 
ccntnry* 

19. But the chagrin and mortification of meeting no per- 
soa who could ? ay to him, "We were formerly known to 
each other,'' soon putati end to his existence. 



ACCOUNT OF COLUMBUS. 

J[ O Christopher Columbus, a native of Genoa, 
is deservedly ascr&ed the first discovery of America; an 
event which opened to mankind a new region of science, 
commerce and enterprise; aad stamped with immoriality 
the name of its projector. ; , ^ 

2 He was born ift the year 1447. He early showed a 
capacitt^ and ii>elination for a sea-faring life, k received an 
education wbich quaH6ed him to pursue it. At the age of 
fourteen he w^nt to sea, and began his career on that ele- 
ment, where he vas to perform exploitSyWhi«h should as- 
tooish mankind. 

3. He made a variety of voyages to almost every part of 
the globe, with which any intercourse was then carried on 
by sea; and became one of the most skilful navigators in 
Europe. ISul bisactive and enterprising genius would not 
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suffer him to rest in the deeisionaf snd tameljr follow Che 
track of his predesessor?. 

4. It was the great olyect in view at this time in Europe, 
to find out a passage by sea to the Ea^ Indies. The For- 
(iiguese^ <imoQg whom he now resided, sought a new route 
to these desirable regions by sailing romid thesoutherri ex- 
tremity of Africa. 

5. Theyhad consumed half a century in making rariotvi 
attempts, and had advanced no further on the western shore 
of Africa than just to cross the eqnator, when Columbus con* 
eeiyed his great design of finding India in the west. The 
sperical figure of the earth, which he understood, made it 
evident to him, that Europe, Asia and Africa, fompted but a 
small portion of the globe. 

6. It was an impeachment of the wisdom and beneficence 
of the Author of nature, to suppose the vast space, yet «n» 
explored, was a waste, unprofitable ocean j and it appeared 
necessary that there should be another continent in the 
west, to counterpoise the immense quantity of land, which 
ivas ki^wn to be in the east. 

7. In the £ea, near the western islands, pieces of carved 
wood, and large joints of cane had been discovered ; and 
branches of pine trees, and the bodies of two men, with fea- 
tures different from the Europeans, had been found on the 
shores of those -islands after a course of westerly winds. 

8. These reasonings and facts, with some others, con- 
vinced Columbus that it was possible to find the desired land 
by sailing in a.westerly direction. He had a genius of that 
kimlj which makes use of reasoning only as an excitement 
to action. No sooner was be satisfied of the truth of his S) &- 
tem, than he was anxious to bring it to the test of experi- 
ment; and set out on a voyage of discovery. 

9. His 6rststep was to secure the patronage of some of 
the considerably powers of Europe, capable of undertaking 
such an enterprise. Excited by the love of his country, he 
laid his scheme before the Senate of Genoa, offering to sail 
«incfer their banners. But they, ignorant of the. principled- 
on which it was formed, rejected it as a dream of a vision- 
fitfy projector. 

10. He next applied to John 11. king of Portugal. But 
he being deeply engagjed in prosecuting discoveries along 

the coast 
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cosiBt of Africa, was not inclined td' encourage the und^ta* 
king of Columbus; yet he meanly sought to rob him of the 
glory and advantages of|}i8 scheme, by privately dispatch* 
ing a ship to make a discovery in the west. 

1 1« When Columbus whs acqiBdnted with this perfidious 
transaction, he quitted the kingdom with indignation, and 
landed in Spain in 1484. Here after seven years painful 
solicitation at court, and surmounting every obstacle, which 
ignorance, timidity, jealousy and avarice could lay before 
him^ he obtained his request; and Ferdinand and Isabella 
who then reigned together, agreed to be patrons of his en-, 
terprise. 

42. It was stipulated tsetween him and them, that he 
should be admiral in all those islands and continents he 
should discover, and have the office hereditary in his fam- 
ily ; that he should be viceroy of the same for life, and enjoy 
a tenth of the merchandize which should be found. 

13. Three small vessels were fitted out and victualled for 
twelve months, furnished wiith ninety men, and placed under 
his command. With this little fleet he set sail from Palois, 
on Friday the third of August, 1492j and taking a wester- 
ly course, boldly ventured into, the unknown ocean. 

14. He soon found that he had unfbrseen hardships and 
diteculties to encounter from the inexperience and fears of 
his men. To go directly from home into a boundless ocean, 
far from any hope of relief, if any accident should befal 
them, and where no friendly port nor human being were 
known to exist, filled the boldest seamen with apprehension* 

15. What greatly added to their terror was a new and 
extraordinary phenomenon, which occurred on the 14th of 
September. The magnetic needle varied froqi the pole, 

.and as they advanced, the variation increa<«ed. Nature 
lic^nied tobe changed j and their only guide, through the 
trackless waters to prove unfaithful. 

16. Afler twenty days, the impatient sailors began to talk 
ofthrowing their commander into the sea, andof relu niig 
home. Their murmurs reached his ears; but his fertile mi »d ' 
Buggested an expedient in every extreijiity; By sOD'hin'",* 
flattery & artifice; by inventing reasons for every uncdmm >n 

I 4* Appearance,' 
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appearance, and deceiving them in the ship's rec&oniag'^ iie 
kept them on sixteen days longer. - 

♦17. On the night of the 1 1th o| October,^ he himself clis< 
covered a light, which airp^^i^rc^i ^^ mo?e; and th« next 
morning gave them the joyi\il sight ofiand It proved to be 
the inland @aanahana, one of the clusters, cal ted Bahamas, 
Thus in the space of thirty-6ix days, and in the forty-fifth 
year of hi& age, Columbus completed a voyage, which he 
had spent twenty years in projecting; which opened to the 
Europeans a new world, and made the name oi Columbus 
immortal. 

18. With tears of joy, and transports of congrabllation, 
the c«ws of the ships sang a hymn of thanksgiving to God. 
After touching at several islands, and leaving a smal!<x>loD7, 
he returned to spain. On his return he was overtaken by 
a storm, which became so furious that his destruction seem* 
ed inevitable. The crews abandoned themselves to des- 
pair, and expected every moment to he swsdlowed up m the 
waves. 

19. In this extremity, he gave an admirable proof of hts 
calinneiss and foresight. He wrote a short account of his 
voyage on parchment, enclosed it in a Cake of wax, which be 
put into a tight cask, and threw into the sea, in hopes that 
some fortunateaccidcnt would preserve a deposit of somtiich 
importance to the world . The storm however subsided, & 
he arrived at Palos, in Spain, on the 15th of March, 1493. 

20. The pepulace received him with acclamations,- and 
the King and Queen, no less astonished than delighted with 
his 8ucces8,had him conducted to Court with a pomp suita- 
ble to the event, which added such distiiigtiished lustre to 
their reign. His family was ennobled ; and his fbnher priv- 
ileges and offices confirmed to hiifa. 

tt. He soon saikd dh a second expedition to the hew 
world, with a fleetof seventeen ships, having on board isoo 
people,and all things necessary for establishing plantations. 
After discovering many islands of the West^Indies, & sub- 
mitting to every labor and vexation in attempting to settle 
his colony, he returned to Spain in 1498, to counteract the * 
intrigues and effbi-ts of his enemies in the Spanish court. 

22 . He made two more voyages, in which he touched at 
most part af the West Indies^ discovered the continent, 

and 
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find «oa%ted on its shores for 400 leaues. But the last part 
of his life wa€ made wretched by the pertecntions oi hit 
eBemies; 

*** 23. Their pride ai^rf jealousy conld not endure that t 
IbreigoPT should obtaifai m high a rank as to be vioeroy for 
life, and have the office of admiral hereditary in bis famify, 
to me exclusion of the Spanish nobles. The^ were^ there- 
lore, indefatigable in their endearoors to depreciate hii 
merits, and luin his fortune. 

%4, He was once carried home in iroaa; and^ in rioia:- 
tion of gratitude, humanity and justice, baaely depriired of 
all the offices and possessions in Chenew world, to which hi 
had a right by the solemn stipulations of Ferdinand. When 
he retomed from his last Toyas^, in 1505^ Queeii fsaheUa, 
^is only friend and patroness in the court ef Spain^ was dead. 
I 25. Worn out. with sickness and fatigue, disgusted with 
the insincerity of his sovereign, and the haughtiness of hiM 
courtiers, he lingered out a y«ar in fruitle>« soiicitatioBB 
for his Isolated rights, till death relieved him frora-his sor- 
rows. He ended his useful and active lift at Valladotid, oil 
the 20th of May, 1506, in the 59th year of hi» age. 

26. in the life of this remarkable man, there wsmoo de« 
ficiency of any quality^ which can constitute a great cha^ 
racter. He was grave though courteous in his deportment^ 
circumspect in his words and actions, irreproaeliable in his 
morals, and exemplary m all the duties of t^Iigioa. 

27. The cour* of Spain were so just to his memory, that 
notwithstanding their ingratitude towards him during hik 
life, tbfey buri^ lam magnificontiy in the Cathedral at Se- 
ville, and erected a tomb over him with this inscription. 

COLVMBVS HAS GlVteH A KEW WORLD TO tUZ Kl»QbOtkM 

OF CAiTitm AND Lfioir. 



" ■ ■ -v. 

COLUMBIA- 



\ /OLHiBfA, Coliintbiat to gloty arfsc j 
The queen of the world and the riiild of the s^Eies ; 
Thy genius commands thee; with rapture hehold» 
While ages on aj;ea thy splendors unfold . ^ 
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Thy reign is the last, and tbe noblest of time^ 
Most frait^^ul thy soil, most inviting: thy clime; 
Let 4he crimes of the east ne\'T encrimson thy name^ 
Be freedom, and science, and virtue, thy fame. 

2. To conquest and slau^fiter le-Curope aspire;. 
Whelm nations in blood and wrap cities in fire; 
Thy iieroes the rights of mankind shall defend, • 
And triumph puisue them, and glory attend. 
A world is thy ' eglm ; for ja world be, thy laws, 
Enlarged as thine empire,, and just as thy cause; 
On freedom^s broad basis thv empire shall rise, 
Extend with the main, and dissolve with the skies. 

3. Fair science her gates to thy sons shall unbar, 
And ^ he east see thy morn bide the beams of herstar^ 
New bards, and new sages, unrivalled shall soar 
To fame unextinguished, when, time is no more, | 
To thee, the last refuge of virtue designM, I 
Shall fly from all nations the best of mankind ! '^ 
Here, grateful to Heaven, with, transport shall bring j 
Their incense, more fragrant than odors of spring. 

4. Nor legs shall thy fair ones to glory ascend, . 
And genius and beauty in harmony blend; 

The graces of form shall awake pure desire, 

And the charms of the soul ever cherish the firet 

Their sweetness unmingled, their manners refin'd, ' 

And virtue's bright image, instamp'd on the mind, 

With peace and soft rapture, shall teach life to gloW) ! 

And light up a smile in the aspect of wo { 

6. Thy fleets to all regions thy power shall display} j 

The nations admire, and the ocean obey; i 

Each shore to thy glory its tribute unfold, 
And the east and the south yield their spices and gold. 
As the day spiring unbounded, thy splendor shall flow, 
And earth's little kingdoms*^before thee shall bow, ! 

While the ensigns of union, in triumph unfurrd, ! 

Hush the tumult of war, and give peace to the world. 

6. Thu«, as down a lone valley, with cedars o'erspi^cad, 
From war's dread confusion I pensively stray 'd ; 
The gloom from the iuce of fair heaven retired; 
The winds ceas'd to murmur; the thunders expir'd; 

. . ' Perfumes, 
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Perf«ime$» as of Eden, flow 'd sweetly along, 

And a voice, ai of angels, enchanlingly sung, 

*« Columbia, Columbia, lo glory ame, 

The queen of the world, a^ the child of the sl^es/^ 



. PARENTAL TENDERNESS. 

JL^URINCi the Indian wars which preceded the 
Annenf;aji revolution, a young English ofBcer was closely 
puFS&edby two savages, who were on tl>e point of killing 
him, when an aged chief interfered, took the officer by the 
hand, encouraged him by his caresses, conducted him to 
his hut, and treated him with all the kindness in his power. 

2. The officer remained during the winter with the old 
chief, who taught him their language, arid the simple arts 
with which they were acquainted. But when spring return- 
ed, the savages again took up arms, and prepared for a 
more vigorous campaign. The. old chief followed the young 
warriors until they approached the English camp, when 
turning to the young officer, he thus addressed him. 

3. You see your orethren preparing to give us battle; I 
have saved thy life, I liave taught thee to make a canoe, a 
\ioyv^ and arrows, to surprise the beasts of the forest, and to 
scalp your enemy j wilt thou now be so ungrateful as to join 
thy countrymen, and take up the hatchet against us? The 
Englishman declared that he would sooner perish himself 
than shed the blood of an Indian. 

4, The old savage covered his face wHh both his hands, 
and bowed down his head- After remaining some time in 
this attitude, he I ^oked at the young officer, and said in a 
tone of mingled tenderness and grief— Hast thou a father? 
He was living, said the young man, when I left my nutive. 
country. Ohow happy he must be, said the savage. 

6. After a moment's silence, he added, I have been a fa- 
ther, but I am one no longer; 1 saw my son fall by my side 
in battle. But I have avenged i.im, yes 1 have avenged him, 
said be with emphasis, while he endeavored to suppress 
the groans ivhich escaped in spite of him. He calmed 
bis ejDotions, and turning toward* the ease where the sun 

wa» 
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was ristngy he said, dost tbou behold the heavens with pl«lB» 
sure? I do, responded the young man. I do no longer^ sai^ 
the savage, bursting into tears. 

0. A moment after, he added, do you look with delight 
upon yonder beautiful flower? I do, answered the young- 
man, f do no longer, said the savag^and immediately ad- 
ded — Depart to thine own country, that thy father may 
still view the rising sun with pleasure, and take delig-ht in ; 
the flowers of spring. ' i 



THE SAILOR AND THE MONKEYS. 



mbles 1 



ERHAPS no animal, below the human spe- 
cies, resembles man more in the imitative faculty than the 
monkey. It is said that a sailor, having a number of red 
woollen caps to dispose of, went on shore in South Amcii- 
ca to trade with the natives. 

2. In his tvay to a settlement, Ij^ng through a vi'OQd 
very thickly inhabited by monkeys, it being in the heixt of 
the day, he put a cap on his head, and laying the o hers by 
his side, determined to take a little repose under the shade 
of a larg^e U ce. 

3. To f lis utter astonishment, when he awoke, from tlie 
Specimen he had given his imitative observers of the iwe 
of his caps, he beheld a number of them upon the heads of 
the monkeys in t'e trees round about him; while the wear- 
ers were chuttering in the most unusual manner. 

4. Finding ever^ attempt to regain his caps fruitless, 
he at teni^th in a fit of r^ge und dis:ippoip.tment, and under 
the supposition that the one he retained on his head was 
not ivorth taknjg away, gulled it off, and throwing it upon 
the ground exclaimed, " Here you little thieving roguis, if 
you wiJi keep the rest, yuu are welcome to this also." 

6. He had no sooner dijue this, than, to his great sur- 
pris", the httle observing animals very readily imitated 
him. 'lliey a.l thr.w down thtii caps on the ground; by 
whch means the sai'or regained his prope ty and march- 
ed oil in triumph. — IJappy would it bcf «rmankind.if they 
resemblcii monkeys only in imitating the virtues of those 
whom ihey consider their superiors, while they avoided 
tkeir vices. TU* 
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THE BRAVE SOLDIER'S REVENGE. 

V \\ HEN the great Conde commanded the 
Spanish army, and laid seige to one of the French towns ia 
Flanders, a soldier being ill treated by a' general officer^ 
and struck several timea with a cane, for some disrespect* 
ful words he had let fall, answered very coolly, that he 
sbould^oon make him repent of it» . 

2. Fifteen days afterwards, the same general oflScer 
ordered the colonel of the trenches to find a bold and in- 
trepid fellow, to execute an important enterprise, for 
which he promised a reward of an hundred pistoles. 

3. The soldier we are speaking of, who passed for the 
bravest in the regiment, oflfered his service; and goin^ with 
thirty of his comrades, which he had the liberty to make 
choice of, he,discharged a very hazardous commission with 
incredible courage and good fortune* Upon his return, the 
general officer highly commended him, and gaye him the 
hundred pistoles which he had promised . 

4. The soldier presently distributed them among his 
comrades, saying, he did not «en'e for pay; and demanded 
only, that, it' his late action deserved any recompense, they 
would make him an officer. And now, sir, adds he to the 
general, who dW ncrt know him, 1 am the soldier whom you 
so much abused fifteen days ago, and I then told you, I 
woul6 make you rtpeat ol it. 

6. The general, in great admiration, and melting into 
tears, threw his arms around his neck, begged his pardon, 
and gave him a commission that very day. 



SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN. 



w. 



ILLIAM PENN, the founder of Pennsy!- 
tania, was tfie «on of an English admiral, who left, at faia 
death, a large estate to his son, and a conBiderablc cluim 
upon the government for money advanced hy him to carry 
on several important ex|^ditions, when the iinances of 
England were exhausted. ^- , ^* 
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2. He early ^idbraced the religion of the Qjaakers, w1k> 
' were theo a new seet in England, and were persecuted by 
the government on account of their religions opuiioos; and 
as there was no bt>pe ^ii^is obtaining his dematli against 
the governniefli, he^ prevailed upon them to grant him a 
tract of land in the newly settled country of North Amer- 
ica, which, in honor 6t his father, they called Peonsylvaiiia. 

3.^ Here, he invited all his friends who sufifered persecu- 
tiwa, aud oae of the first laws he enacted for the govem- 
ment of his nevtr province, was the most perfect tolepation 
of all religions; for, said he, persecuticm hastan^t me to 
observe and reprove mischiefs tn government, a»a liow^ it is 
in my power to settle one^ I purpose to leave fliyeelf aqd 
my successors no power oi^^doing mischief, that the wUl of 
one man may not hinder ^e good of a. whole couniry, 

4. But this was not all ; he took the utmost care to pro- 
tect the Indians in their rights, and to prevent the encroatch- 
ments of white men. • For this purpose he ordered all goods 
.9old to the Indians to be first tested; that wrongs dene. to 
Indians' should be punished as those done to white men ; and 
that all differences should be settled by twelve men, six 
planters and six Indians. \ ^ 

6. These stipulations in favor of the poor^ativ^ will 
for ever immortalize the name of William I^enn, lor, soar- 
ing above the prejudices and customs of other ad venl^rers, 
who considered them as lawful prey, whom they nwgl^t de- 
fraud at pleasure, he considered them as brethien, and ra- 
tional beings, who, in proportion to Hieir ignorance, were 
entitled to his fatherly protection and care. 

6. Soon after his arrival, he had a meeting with the In- 
dians to confirm the treaty, fov bis scwipulous. morality did 
not permit him to look upon the king''s patent as sulhcient 
to establish his right to the oouiitry, without purchasing it 
by fair and open bargain of the natives, to wltom only it 
properly belonged. 

7 . Near the city of Philadelphia, there was an elm tree 
of a prodigious size, to which, the leaders on botli sides re- 
paired. Tenn appearf^d in his mual dress, and on hi» ar- 
rival he found the Sachems and their tribes assejrabling. — 
They were seen in the woods ass fa,;: as the '^ye coulu reacb, 
and looked frightiul^ijQth on account of their nuniber, and 

^heir 
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ih^T arms. The Quakers wera unarme:^, and bat a hand- 
ful in comparison. 

8. When the sachems were all seated; WilljamPenn is 
said to have addressed the chief of them in the following 
words. . "The Great Spirit, who made us and thee, and 
who rules in heaven and earth, knows that land my friends 
have a hearty desire to live in friendship with thee, and 
^ to serve thee td'the atmost of our power. 

9., It is BOi our custom to use hostile weapons against 
our fellow creatures, for which reason we have come un- 
armed. Our object is not to do injury, and thus provoke 
. the Great Spirit, but to do good. We are now met on the 
hroad pathAvay of good &ith, and good will, so that no ad- 
v^tage is to be taken on either side." 

10. The great elm-tree under which this treaty waa made 
* became celebrated' on that account, and when the British 

were quartered near it, during the war of American iade- 

pendence, their general so respected it, that when his sol- 

_ diers were cutting down every tree for firewood, he placed 

a sentinel under it, that nQt a branch of it might be touched. 

11. A few years ago it was blown down, when it was 
split into wood, and many cups, bowls, and other articles 
made of it, to he kept as memorials. As to the roll of 
parchjment, it was shown to governor Keith at a conference 
in 1722, about 40 years after it was signed^ and a respect- 
able missionary informs us, that between the years 1770 
and 1780, the Indians minu^el3^elated to him w hat had 
paasedv between William Fenn and their forefathers. 



SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF FERNAi^DO CORTEZ. 



H. 



_E was born in the year 1486, and was oce of 

the most able, as well as the most daring adventurers, \; ho 
sought the new world, soon afier its discovery by Cohtnlus. 
His courage and enterprise recommended hiui ta 'he j^ov- 
emor of Cuba, who gave him command of an cx|>f' diiloii, 
which he was fitting out for the discovery and conquest of 
the neighbormg continent. 

2. With this fleet, which consisted of only eleven small 
F€sselS|ihe burthen of the larerest notexceediDf^ one LuJicUed 
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tons, he landed in the ddninions of the Mexican emperor. 
His forces, when mustered on .the shore, scarcely amouBted 
to six hundred, including seamen, and of these only thirteen 
were armed with muskets, die rest having cross-hows and 
spears. Besides these, however, they had ten pieces of 
artillery and eighteen horses, which animals, until ^hen 
were unknown m Mexico. 

3. Having no authority from the king of S{iaiD,and ha^vlng^ 
quarrelled with the eovernor of Cpha, he could not reasona- 
bly expect any reinforcement fi^et, with this inconsiderable. 
force,the genius of Cortez fonned the apparently absurd pio- 
ject of subduing a kingdom,considerably adyanced in the arts 
of civilization, & possessing a population of sevend millions. 

4. There was a tradition amongst the Mexicans, thai a 
people would one day come from the east, and finally bring 
them inta subjection; and when in the first battle with the 
invaders not a Spaniard was injured, while thousands of 
their countrymen were slain, superstitiou was^ingled with 
their traditionary fears, and the Spaniards were looked 
upon as a superior race of beings. 

5. Cortez encouraged this beltef,but foreseeing tliat there 
were many obstacles to be overcome, and fearing the de- 
sertion of his followers, he adopted the bold design of burn- 
ing his fieet, which rendered success or deatli inevitable. 
After many engagements with petty piinces, some of whom 
followed his Standard; he finally approached the city «f - 
Mexico, the residence of the emperor, who, with all his 
nobles, came forth to meet him, bringing with them many 
costly presents, and shewing the most profound respect for 
the children of the sun, as they called therSpaniards. 

6. Cortez conrealed his real design from the devoted 
Mexicans; but the jneroachments of the Spaniards often 
provoked them to make tumultuous attacks, which were 
ahvajs repulsed with iomiense slaughter, in one iivstance 
they took possesssion of a high tower, which overlooked > 
tbe Spanish camp, and three times repulsed a considerable- 
party which was acnt to dislodge them. * 

7. At last, Cortfrz rushed forward himself, and gained 
the top of the tower, when two young Mexicans of high rank 
S('l;!.ed upon him in a moment, iind threw themselves hcad- 
loiio- (;y( r the battlement. Cort« was so fortunate as to 

loose : 
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loose bimself from their grasp, and the two heroic youths 
were daDihed to pleees by the fall. 

S. He next ckmtriired to obtain possession of the person 
of Montezuma, the emperor, who was so wrought upon by 
the insidiooa promises of Ccnrtez, that he removed his resi- 
dence to the Snanish quarters, and became a volaotary 
prisoner. Whle in ti^s situation, he was killed by bis own 
subjects, while attempting to appease the fury of thehr- at- 
tacks upon the Spanish camp. His brother, who succeeded 
him, died soon after of l^ei^small pox, which terrible tlis- 
cdse was unknown among- tlie natives ef Uie netv world 
untQ the Invasion of the Spaniards. 

9. Guatemoasin, a nephew of Montezoma, succeeded to 
the throne, and determined to defend the city with vigo?*, 
and diive the Spaniards ^romhisconntry; while Cortcz who 
had j<>st been reinfoiced by a large bocly of troops, which 
were sent by the governor of Cuba to seize him, but which 
he had persuaded to join him, now advanced to obtain the 
reward of all his labors, or put a period to them. 

10. The ccmtest was dreadfd, andGbatemo^sin, after 
giving proois^ of valor and skill, which deserved a better 
&te, fell into the hands oi* the conquerors. The citj*^ wa^ 
]^^ered, but the booty obtained fell so far shoit cf thdr 
expeetatioas^ that the soldiers, suppesHig the emperor had 
concealed his treasures, persuaded Cortez i<f torture the 
unfoi^tunate monarch, to force from himaco:irc5sic:; of tiro 
plaee of concealment. 

11. Acconiingly the wretched Guatcmosin with his 
prime mmister were stretched on burning coals. The em* 
peror bore the torture with firmness, huthis ^llow sufrerer, 
overcome by excess! re anguish^ turning a dejected eye 
towards his master, seemed to implore his permission to 
reveal all he knew. The high spirited prince, with a look 
ef authority and scora, replied, '^^m I, think you on a bed 
of rosesf ' Awed by this reproach the minister persevered 
in his dutiful silence until he expired. 

1%. The entire was speedily reduced under the domin- 
ion of Span), and became the most important of its foreign 
poft&ssioQs; butCefites^ after enduring so many hardships) 
and procuring 'SO important Uft acquisition for his couotryt 
livefitiong enough to experitnceits nei^lect and ingratituclc^ 
and >a»ltd We fi^ctive life in poverty and: obscurity, ^^g 
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DIALOGUE BETWEEN FERNANDO CORTEZ, AND^ 

WILLIAM PENN. 



Cortez X S it possible^ Williaiih Penn, that jou 
shoukl seriously compare y oar , glory with mine^ The 
planter of a small colony in North America presume to vie 
with the conqueror of the great Mexican empire? 

Pcnn, Friend, I pretend to no glory; far be it from me 
to glory. BMt this I say, that I wa^ instrtunental in execu- 
ting a more glorious work than that performed-by thee ; in- 
comparably more glorious. 

Corf. Dcst thou not know, William Penn, that with less 
thp.n six hundred Spanish foot, eighteen horse, and a. few 
smiill pieces of cannon, I fought and c^efeated innumerable 
nrmics of very brave men ; dethroned an emperor, who ex- 
celled all his countrymen in the science of war, as much as 
they excellelthe rest of tlie West-India nations? That I 
made him my prisoner in his owncapitol: and afier he had 
been deposed and slain by bis subjects, vanqui^ed and took 
Guaieniozm, his successor, and accomplished my conquest 
of the whole Mexican empire, which I loyally annexed to 
the Spanish crown ? Dost thou not know, that, in doui^ 
these v/oisderful acts, I showed as much courage as Alex- 
ander the Greatj and much prudence as Gassar? 

Pc^i.n. I know very well that thou wast as fierce as n. 
]:<>n, p.nd Fs subtle as a serpent. The prmce of darkness 
rr;:i y . j^erfiaps. pl^ce thee as high upon bis black list of heroes 
:"9 Alv xander or Cesar. It isnot ray business to interfere with 
Li in in scttliner thy rank. But hark thes, friend Cortez, 
whiil ri^ht hadst thou, or had the king of Spaifi luroself, to 
the Mexican empire? Answer me that, if thou canst. 

GoH. The Pope gave it to my master. 

Penn. Suppose the high priest of Mexico had taken it 
into his head to give Spain to Montezuma; would his 
t!-ht have been good?- 

^Corl, These are questions of casuistry, which it ts not 
the business of a soldier- to decide. We leave that to 
go ^•• nsmen. But pray, Mr. Penu, what right had you to the 
colony you settled? . . . . 
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Pmn* An honest right of fair purchase. Wc gave the 
native Indians a vafkty of articles which they wanted; and 
they, in return, gave us lands which they did notwant^ All 
was amicably agreed on j and not a drop of blood shed to 
stain our acquisiiion. 

C<w/. I am afraid there was a little fraud in the purchase. 
Thy followers, Wiiiiarti Penn, are said to think that cheating, 
tp a quiet and sober way, »s no nnoral sin, 

Penn^ The righteous are always calumniated by the 
wicked. But it was a sight which anang«l might contem- 
plate with delight, to behold^e colony which I settled I To 
see us living with the Indians like innocent lambs, and tif- 
ming the ferocity of their manners by the gentlent ss of ours 1 
T > see the whole country, which belore was an uncultivated 
wildernes rendered ass fair and as fertile as the garden of 
Eden! O Fernando Cortez \ Fernando Cortezl didst thou 
leave the great J^exican empire in that state ? No thou didst 
turn those celightfu! and popu?ods i-egions into a desert, a. 
desert flooded with blood. Dost thou not remember that 
most infernal scene, when the noble emperor Guatcraozin 
was streched out by the soldiers upon hot burning coals, to 
niake him discover in what part of the lake of Mexico he 
had thrown the royal treasures? Are not his groans ever 
so\*adiDg in tlie ears of thy conscience? Do they not rend 
thy hard heart, nnd strike thee with more horror than the 
yells of the furies? 

Cort, Alas, I was not present when thatdireful act was 
done I liac^ 1 been there, the mildness of my nature ncvcx 
would have suffered ixie to endure the sight. 1 certainly 
s\ou I d hay c forb idden it . 

Penn. Thcu wast she cnptain, of that band of robbers, 
Wbo did this horrid deed Th<i 'advantage they had drawn 
from thy counsels and conduct, enabled tt cm to commit it; 
and thy skill saved them afterwards from the vengeance 
which was du.e to sc enormcu? a crime. The enra^^ed Mqx- 
icaus would ;)avG properly punished them for it, if they had 
,not bad thee for their gcnorttl, thou liard heii ted, blood- 
thirsty wretch.^ 

CqtI The righteous I find can-rat7, William Penn. But 

how do you hope to preserve this lidmirjible colony you h ivc 

settled? Your people, you tell me, Ha e like mnocei^t \\\mh?. 

6** • ' Ax'C- 
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Ar^ there no wolves in America to dev^rar tluise lambs I 
l>o ) Ou expect the natives will aXwmyt continue in peac^i 
iritn'-your sUvCessors? Or, if they should make war, da you 
exj.ect to oppose them by pra>e» and presents t If this be 
your T>oUcy,your devoted colony will soon becooie an easgr 
prey to the savages of the wilderness. 

Penn. We leave thai to the wise Disposer of evcDta, "^ho 
governs all nations, at his will. If we coi^uct with strict 
justice towaris the Indians, He will doubtless deftad tis 
a^fairst all ti.e r inyasions. 

^Cofi, Is this the wisdom of a gnat legislator ! I hare 
he.'rd soqie of your countrymen compare you to Solon! — 
Bid Soloo, think you, give laws to a people, and leave those 
laws and that people to the mercy of every invader f The 
lirst business of a legislator is to provide a mih^tary strength 
"vvhich niay defend the whole i^stem. The world, William 
Penn, is a land of robbers. Any stat« or xommoni^ealA 
erected therein niust be wMl fenced and secured by good 
military institutions; thehaj^ier it is in all other respects, 
the greater will be its dange^i the more speedy itsdestruc* 
tion. Your plan of goveramefit must be changed; these 
Indian nations must be extirpated, or your colony will be 
lost. ', 

Ptnn, These are suggestions of human wisdom. Tfie 
doctrines I held wcjre inspired. Tbey came from above.'- 

Cort. It is blasphemy to say ^at any folly could come 
from the fountain of wisdom. Whatever is inconsistent wjth 
the great laws of natuVe, cannot be the effect of inspiration.. 
Self-defence is as necessary to nations as to men' And shall 
individuals have a right which nations have not. ^ True re- ^ 
ligion, Wliam Penn, is never inconsistent with reason aiiJ 
the great laws of iidture. 

Ferm, Though >v hat thou sayest bkould be trpe, it does 
oolconfe welf froin thy mouth. AiyrarU talk of reason \Go 
to theinqttisition, and tell ihemof teasen,and the great kws 
1^ n^itui e. ^^ey will broil thee^ ^sthy soldiers brdiled tfie 
"^nhftpw GuateilK>9lin. Why dost tthou turn pale? Is it the 
name urtbi^ inquisitipu, or the naineof OiiatemozilD^wBieh 
t (U lesand ailVights thee ! O wretched man! I wander ntft 
that thou dost tremble and shake? ^v hen thou thinkest of the 
iQsipy qoiUrders tboo hast Goiimktefly^ the many thousands 
V '■ of 
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of Iftose kmoeeatiadianft^ott hast butehered, withmil am 
acciis^tioa.of ci^aiel Ram^mber there is n day coaiiii^ 
when them mort answer for all thj barbaritiesl What 
wouMst thotf g%T<? lo^^t with the reoawn oCihy cotiquest, 
ami to hwfe a eonscieocQ as: pure aad undistorbed 9* r : we? 
^Cort. I fi^el the force of thj words. They pierce me 
like dng^Ts. t tan wvetyUfivef be happy, whiae I retwi 
any tfemety of 4he ills I have earned! 



saeaasB 



THE WHISTLE. 



Wb 



HENJwBS^ a child-at seven years old, 
days Pr. FranUiii, my Mends on a holiday Blled my little 
pockets with coppers. I west directly to a shop where 
they S0I4 toys for children; and being charmed with the 
sound of awbistle^ which I met by theway^ in the hands 
of another boy, I Tohintarily offered and gave all my mo- 
ney for one. 

' 2. I then came home, and went whistling all over the 
house, much pleased with my Whbtle; but disturbing all 
the fkmily. My brothers, and sisters^ and cousins, under* 
standing the bargain 1 had made, told me 1 had given four 
timts as Bsach for it, as it was worth. 
t 3. This put me in mind of what good things I might 
have bought with the rest of the money. And they laughed 
at me so much for my folly, that I cried wi\h vexation; 
and the reflection gave me more chagrin than the Whistle 
gave me pleasure. . . - 

4. This, however, was rtftenta^Js of use to mej the im- . 
pression continuing on my mind, so that often when I was 
tempted to buy some unnecessary thing, I said to myself, 
DonH give too itmchfor your Whistlt, And so I saved my 
money. 

5. As I grew Up and came into the worid, and observed 
the actions of men, I thought I met withmany^ very manyt 
who gave too much for. the Whistle, 

6. When I saw one tio aoxbitious of cotirt favoMrft* sacri- 
ficing his time Id attendance at levees^ l^sr^p^ssj hiA Hher^ 
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tf , his yirttie, and perhaps his frinds, to attain it., 1 have 
said to myself, 7%ii man gives too much/or his Whistle, 

7. When I saw another fond of popularitj, coosiamlj 
employing himself in political bustles, neglecting his own 
aiffairs, and ruining them by that neglect, He pa^s indeed^ 
said I. too much for his Whistle, 

8. If 1 knew a miser, who gave up every kind of com- 
forlable living, all the pleasure of doing gx>od to others^ all 
the esteem of his fellow dtizena^ and the joysof beneToient 
friendship, for the sake of accialKilating wealth, Poorman^ 
said J, you do indeed pay too much for your hliistle. 

9. When I meet with a man of pleasure, sacrificing eve 17 
laudable imjprovementofthe mind or of his fortune, to^ere 
corporeal sensations, Und ruining his health in the pui^oit: 
Mistaken mar, say I, you are providing pain for yourself 
XBSteadof pleasure ;*yougm too much for your Whistle. 

10. If 1 see one fond of find clothes, fine furtuniture, fiae 
houses, fine equipage, all above his fortune, for which. he 
contracts debts, and ends his career in pii^on^ Alaslsay 1, 
he has paid dcar^ very deofrfof^his Whistle. 

1 1 . In short, I conceived that great part of the miseries 
of mankind were brought upon them by the false. estimates 
they had made of the value of thingSi and by their giving 
too much for their Whisthsl 



TRUE PATRIOTISM DISPLAVED AT TJftE SIEGE 
OF CALAIS; 



I. 



_ N 1347, the city of Calais in France was be* 
seig€cl by Edwaid 111, king of £ngia)>d, and for more than 
a year had lesisted the uimost efforts of his forces to re- 
duce it. The Euiflish made tl eir approaches and attacks 
without remission, but thie citizens were as obstinate in re* 
pciling them. 

2. At length famine did more for Edward than arms. 
After the citizens had devoured the lean carcases o^ their 
starved cattle, and domestic animals, they ie(\ on boiled 
leather and vernnin. In Uiis extremity they boldly resolv- 
ed to attack the eaemj'scamp. The bailie was long and 

blood/t 
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loodfi but die citizieDS whcauryived the shiughter were 
bliged again to retire lyithin their gates, their governor 
lavtng been taken prisoner. 

3 . On the captivity of the governor, the command de- 
v^olved upon Eas^ce de Saint Pierre, the mayor of the city, 
a man.of humble hirth, but o£ exalted virtue. Eustace, 
seeing the necessity of an immediate capitulation, now oi^ 
fered to<leliver the city to Edward, with all the possessions 
and wealth of the inhabitants, provided he would spare 
their liv^ and permit them to depart free. 

4. As Edward had long since expected to ascend the 
throne of France, he was exasperated, to the last degree, 
against the litt4e band, whose sole valor had defeated his 
designs. He therefore determined to take exemplary ven- 
geance upon them,.^ and Sir Walter Mauny was sent to 
inform the wretched inhabitants of this final decision. 

5. Consider, replied the governor, that this is not the 
treatment to which braye men are entitled. If any English 
y^iught had been in my situation, Edward himself would 
have expected the same conduct from him. But I inform 
you, that if we must perishj we will not perish ttnrevenged, 
hv we are not yti so reduced, but we can sell our lives at 
a high price to the victor*. 

6. Slauny was struck with the justness bf the sentiment, 
and J}e at last prevailed upon Edward to mitigate the sen- 
tence. The best terms, however, which he would offer 
them were, that six of their most respectable citizens should 
suffer death. They were to come to his camp, bringing the 
keys of the city in theiif hands, bareheaded and barefooted, 
with rop€8 about their necks. And on the^e conditions, -he 
promised to spare the lives of the remainder. 

7. All that remained of the unfortunate iohabitants, were 
collected in a great square, expecting with anxious hearts 
the sentence of their conqueror. VVhen Sir Walter had 
declared his message, consternation and dismay were im- 
pressed upon e^ cry countenance. To a long and dead 
silence, deep sighs and groans succeeded, when Eustace 
thusafldres^ed, the assembly. . 

8. My friends we mu«t either submit to the terms of 
our.unfeeling conqueror, or yield up out wives and daugh- 
ters, andoui tender inlants lo a bloody and brutal soldieiy. 

, Look 



ll 
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Look aboat you, my friends, and fix yonr eyes on tlMtfi^ j 
wish to deliver np, the victims of your own safety. Is tbe 
any here who has not watched for yon. who has not f^u^ : 
and bled for youf' 

9. Is it your preservers, then, whom yon woulS di^stii- 
to destruction? Your will noi, you cannot do it. Vhcre / 
Imt one expedient left, a i^cious, a glorious, a g-od- Wk- 
expedient . Is there any one here to whom virtue is dcstrr i 
than life? Let him ojGferhimsdf as a sacrifice fo^^ie safety 
cf his people. « 

JO. He spoke, but an universal silence ensued. Ear^ f 
man looked around for an example jof that virtue and mag- I 
nanimity in others, which be wishe'd to approve in fatmseli^ J 
but had 90t resolution enough to put in practice. At \ 
length, St Pierre resumed, "< It had been huAC in. roe, ms 
fellow citizens, to propose any sofTeiing to others, whicA 7 
should have been unwilling to undergo in my own person ; 
but I held it ungenerous to deprive any man of the honor 
which might attend the first ofier on so glorious an oo ( 
casion. ' 

11. I am wtHifig to be the first to give my life for 
youT sakes; I give it freely, I give it cbeerfuHy. Who ] 
comes next? ¥^our son, exclaimed a youth tiot yet come to 
jnaturity. Ah, my child, cried St. Pierre, I am then twice 
sacrificed. Thy y^ars are few but full, my son, for the 
victim of virtue has fulfilled the great purpose of his being. 
Who next, my friends, this is the hour of heroes! 

It. Your kinsman, cried John ti^Aire! Your kinsman, 
cried James Wissantl Your kinsnmn, cried Peter Wissant! 
Ah! exclaimed Sir Walter Mauny, bursting into tear?, why 
was not I a citizen of Calais? The sixth victim was still 
wanting, and the number of those who pressed forward 
was so great, that he was supplied by lot 

13. The keys were then delivered to Sir Walter, who 
took the six prWne IS into his custo<^y, and ordered the 
gates to be opened. The English by this time were infoim' 
ed of what had jiassed in the city, and each of the solciiers 
prepared a portion of his own victuals to entertain the half 
lamished inhabitants. 

1 4. At length St. Pierre and his fellow citizens appearedt 
with Sir Waiter Mauny and a guard. The tents of the Eng- 

EngiiiSi, 
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X were nil emptiecl, and the soldien poured from all 
3Lrtc]3i to catch a sigbt of this little band of patriots as 
^y passed. They bowed down to theauon all sides^ and 
irmured their applause of that virtuey which thejconU 
t but revere, even in their enemies. 
1 5. Assoon as th^lmd reached the king, he said, Af aa- 
, are these the principal inhabitants of Calais ^ Thej are, 
id Mauny, not^nly the principal men of Calais, bat of 
ance, my liege, ii virtae can ennoble them. Were they 
ilivered peaceably, said Edward? They are self-deliver- 
I, self-devoted, said Manny, and come to offer ap their 
estimable hea^s as a ransom for thousands. 

1 6. Edward was secretly offended at the praises which 
'auny so liberally bestowed apon enemies, whose obstina* 
f had so much exasperated him ; but concealing bis resent* 
ent, he repUed^ ^< Experience has ever shown, that lenity 
ily serves to incite the criminal to new cruhes, which se- 
erity only can efiectoally pnnish aod restrain.^' 

17. ' 6a^ said the king, to an officer, and lead these men 
) execution. Your rebellion, continued he, addressing 
imself to St. Pierre, is highly aggravated by your present 
resumption and contempt of my power. We have nothing 
3 ask of your majesty, said Eustace, save what yon cannot 
ef ase us. What is that ? said Edwards Your esteem, my 
ord, said Eustace, and went out with his companions. 

1 B. Atthis critical instant the queen arrived, with a pow- 
erful reinforcement, and Sir Walter flew to inform her ma- 
esty of the particulars respecting the six victims. She im- 
nediately repaired to the king and persuaded him with tears 
md argument8,to save the Hves of tbose unhappy men. Be 
it so, cried Edward, who was convinced of his impolicy; — 
prevent the execution, and bring them instantly before us. 

19. They came, when the queen with an aspect and 
accent of mildness, thus addressed them. <^ Natives of 
France, aod inhabitants of Calais, you have put us to vast 
expense of blood and treasure, but you have, noxloubt,act« 
ed up to the best of your judgment. We loose you r c hains, 
we snatch you from the scaffold, amd we thank you for the 
lesson of humiliation yon teach us. 

20. You have shown us that excellence dees not consist 
io birth or station ; that virtue gives a dignity superior to 

that 
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Aat of kings; and that those whom the Almighty en<3( 
with sentiments like yours, are justly and eminently raj. 
above all human distinctions. We give you freedeio, a 
we offer to your choice the gifts and honors that £dTva 
has to bestow. 

21. Ah, my country, exclaimed St. Pierre, it is now^ t 
I tremble for you. Edward could only win your cities^ r 
Philippa conquers hearts. Brave St. Pierre, said the q^ue^ 
wherefore look you so dejected? Ah madam, said he, tpL* . | 
I meet with such another opportunity of dying, I ahaJt g^ ; 
regret that I survived this day. * f 



ANECDOTE OF MONTESQUIEU. 



GENTLEMAN, being at Marsealles, hired 

a boat with an intention of sailing for pleasure. He enter- 
ed into conversation with the two young men who owneil 
the vessel, and learned that they were not watermeo bj 
trade, but silversmiths; and that when they could be spar- 
ed from their usual business, they employed themselves ir 
that way to increase their earnings. 

2. On expressing his surprise at their conduci^ and inv 
puting it to an avaricious disposition ; Oh I Sir, Baidt6e 
young men, if you knew our reasons, you would ascribe it 
to abetter motive. 

3. Our father, anxious to assist his family, scraped to- 
gether all he was worth ; purchased a vessel for the purpose 
of trading on the coast of Bavbary j but was unfortunatel/ 
taken by a pirate, carried to Tripoli, and sold for a sla^^ 

4. lie writes word, that he is luckily fallen intothi 
hands of A master who treats him with great humanity; 
but that the sum which is demanded ibr his ransom is ^o 
exorbitant, that it will be impossible for him ever to raise ii 
He adds, that we must, therefore, relinquish all hope oi 
eve-rr seeing him again, and be contented that he has as ma 
ny comforts as his situation will admit. 

5. With the hopes of restoring to his family a belovcii 
fiither, we are striving, by every horicst meaus in our power, 

to 
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to collec^the sum necessary for his ransom ; and we are not 
ashamed to'emplojr ourselves in the Occupation of water- 
men. The gentleman was struck with this account, and, 
on his departure niade them a handsome present. ' 

6. SoinemonthjB afterwards, the young men bcini^ at 
work in their shop, w£re great]y aivprised at the sudden 
arrb^al of their fathei-j who tlirew himself into their arras; 
exclaiming, at the same time, that he was fearful they had 
laken.sonj^ unjust method to raise the money for his ran- 
5<om, for it was too great a sum tor them to have gained by 
their ordinary occupation. 

7. They professed their ignorance of the whole afiair, 
and co\j^ only suspect they owed their father's release to 
that stranger, to whose generosity they had been be lore so 
moeh obliged. After Montea^ieu's death, an account of 
this affiiir was found among his. papers, and the sum actu- 
ally remitted to Tripoli for the old man's ransom. 

8. . It is a pleasure to hear pf such an act of benevolence 
performed even by apierson totall}^ unkriown to us; but the 
pleasure is. greatly increased^ when it proves the uuian oi' 
vii toe and talents in an author so renowned as Montesquieu. 

' THE BENEVOLENT PAIR. 



POOR naaa and his wife at Vienna, who had 

six siBaaVl children, linding themselves^ unable tu support 
them all, were, reduced to the necessity of turning the 
youngest upon the public. The husband carried it reluc- 
tantly to the foundling hospital, deposited it in the basket 
which was placed uear the gate for the reception of the 
foundiii^'S, and anxiously waited till the arrival of the in- 
spector, that' he mig'hi take a farewell view of h4s child. 

^. When the inspector came at the usual time to cxam- 
ivie the basket, he perceived ^iyoehildreo thercrn. Observ- 
ing the labooi-cr-^who stoo^ at a aniail distance, he supposed 
that be had brought them both ; and compelled the paor 
man, notvvith:3tanding all his protestations to tkc contrary, 
to return with two children instead of one., which was ni- 
readjr aiore than he knew howr to niaintain, 

6 2. Uis 
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3* His wife, as well as himself, was exceedin jgly de 
ted at this increase of their expeii ses; but, unwilling- to 
pose the little stranger in the street, tfecy determined 
use all their endeavours to support themselves and th.e se \ 
children; and they hoped Providence would assist them. 

4. On undres^iing the child, the woman found a paj 
sewed to its clothes, contaming aa order upon a banker/ 
five crowns a month, to be paid to the person who tc... 
care of it. The good people were not a little rejoicea'u. 
their happy fortune. 

6. But the story being circulated, and coming to tk 
knowledge of the managers of the hospital, they claimc 
the child as their property. The labourer refused to reii 
quish it, and was assisted by some persons of distinction. 

6. The cause being tried in a court of justice, it was de- 
creed, that, as the foundling hospital had ol first decline, 
receiving tlie child, it of right belonged to the poor mm 
who had shown so much hunrianity in keeping it, when hn 
was so ill able to ailbrd any additional expense. 

• • 

THE U^■FOHTL'NATE PHILANTHROPfST. 



J_N the year 177S, a ship lying at anchor in 
Table Bay at the Cape of Good Hope, was driven on shore 
in a violent storm, and the crew*rcduced to the utmost dis- 
tress and danger. Their cries for assistance were distinct- 
ly heard by the inhabitants; but at tirst there appeared iio 
prospect otrehef from any quarter. 

^ 'J'he swell of the sea, which broke over the ship with 
the greatest violenccj made it.impossible fbf them to save 
themselves in boats, and highly dangerous to attempt it by 
swimming. Some of those, who ventured to swim to the 
shore, were thrown against the rocks and dashed to pieces/ 
ethers, as soon as they had arrived at the shore, ^ere arr- 
ived back by atiother wave and drowned. 

:*. A 4)utchmaii by the name of V^oltemad, who hap^ 
pened t<» be a spectator of this ^istressiog scene, was touch- 
ed with compassion of so n^ble a kind and at the same 
time so operative, that, mounting fji hi^h spirited horse, 

he 
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he stram hiio. over to the ship; encouraged some of the 
crew to Jaiy hoWof the end of rf rope, which be threw out 
to them for that purpose, and others to fasten- 4 hemselves 
to the horse's tailj thea turned about, and carried them 
Scife on shore. v , 

4.. This ani|!n^rs natural aptness for swimming, the 
«:rcat^zeof.his/body,.the firmoess aad strength of his 
limbs, prevented hiai from being easily 0ver;?owered by 
Ibe swell ©Cthe sea. But, unforiunately^ this generous and 
active Tet^ran biuiselC became a victim to death. 

5.-, Fourteen young pcreoas he^ bad jactuiilly saved; and 
■whileend^e^vonring to preserve more than it was possible 
for him to do in so short a time, ^^hc and his horse were 
botli droi^ned. , Th© opcusioii of thi^i wa€ sis foH<i^v». 

6. After the seveolh turn, having stayed a little longer 
than usual to rest himsclF, the p^or wretches oji board were 
afraid that he .did not intend to. return^ for this rersoo, be-. 
iag impatient, th(}j redpublecl. their prayers and ciPies fot 
assistance, upon which, his tenderest feelings being: wroug^ 
upon, he again hastened to their relief ere his horse vf9fi 
sufl'iclently rested. <« 

7. The poor animal, almost spent, now sunk the sooner 
under his bnrthen, inasmuch as too many sought to be sar- 
cd at one time; and one of them, as it was thought, hap- 
pened unlu<;kily to catch hold of thfe horse's bridle, and by 
that mean drew his head under water. 

B. This bolcj and enterprising philanthropist commaadfl 
our esteem and admiration the more> as he had put him- 
self inip tBa Oiftnger for the relief of others, without him- 
self being able to swim. The Dutch East India company 
caused a monument to be ereipted to the memory of this 
unfortune philanthropist. 



ST. PAUL'S SPEECH BEFORE KINO AGRIPPA. 



. f THINK myself happy, king Agflppa, be- 
cause 1 shall answer for myself this day before thce^ teuch- 
ing all the tfcinga whereof lam iwcueedhy the Jews; espe* 

/ . ci3]l/^ 
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Aally, as \ know thee to be expert in all custoiiM an^ c[u 
lions ^vhich are among the Jews, Wherefore 1 beseec fa t h 
to hear nne patiently. 

2. My manner of life from my youth, which wajs stt ti 
first arnoiig my own national Jerusalem, know all ti 
Jews; who knew me from the beginninar, if they wouiti te 
tifvj that after the straitest sect of our rdigiopij I "^i ved 
Pharisee. 

3. And I now stand an<3l am judged for the hope of rv- 
promise* made of God unto our fathers. \ Unto whieli-pr'^^.- 
ij^o, cur tvvelvetrihes, instantly, serving God day an4 -nigr/. 
hope to come; ftr which hopc^s sake, king Agrippa, J iir J 
uccusedof the Je'»%s. ^ . 

4 . Why should it be thouajht a. thing incredible' with yoz ] 
that God should raise the dead? I verily thought. with dv- { 
self, that I ought to do many things contrary ^o -thenaro? 
"6f Jesus of Nazareth. • -. ... 

5. Which thing I also did in Jerusalem ; and m^nv of i^f 
Saints did I shut up in prison, having received ^sithoritf 
from the chief priests. And when they were put to deatb, 
f go^e my voice against them. And 1 punished them oft ia 
every synac^ogue^ and compelled them to blaspheme. Acii 
being exceedingly mad against them, I persecuted kh^si 
tjven unto strange citiea, . ,. 

6. Wliereupon, as I went to Damascus, with authoriiy 
and commission from the chief priests, at mid day, O king, 
1 $aw in the way a light from heaven above the brightness 
of the sun, shining round about me, and them who joump.y- 
od with me.' ■ . 

7. And when we were all fallen to the earth, i heard a 
voice spealcing unto me, and saying in the Hebrew tooguc, 
S:iul, Saul, why persecutest thou me .^ . And I i;aid, Who 
art thou, Loi'd? And lie said, I am Jesus whom thou per- 
secutest. 

8. But rise, and stand upon thy feet; for I have ap- 
peared unto thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister, 
and a witness, both Of these things Which thou hast seen, 
and of those things in thee -which I wiil appear unto thee: 
delivering thee frotn the people, and from the Gentiles, 
unto whom f now send thee, to open their eyes, and to turn 
them from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 

unto 
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into Qod; tbat they may receive forgiveness of gins, and 
inheritatice among them who ?trc sanctified liy faith which, 
is in me. - * ^ 

9. WhereapoDj O king Agrlppa, I Was not disobedient 
unto the heavenly vision; but shewed finst nnto them of 
:Datna<8cus,and at Jerasalem^ and throughout all the coa>ts 
. of Judea, and tken to the Gentiles^ that they should repent 

and tufn to God, and do works meet for repentance. For n 
these causes, the Jews caught me in the temple, and went 
about to kili me. 

1 0. -Jff aviog therefore obtained help from God , I continue . 
untb this day, witnessing both to Small and great; sayingp*' ; 
no other things than those which Moses and the prophets"^ 
did sny -should come : that Christ should suffer, and that he 
should be the first who should rise from the dead, and 
should show li^ht unto the people, and to the Gentiles. 



Ci^UELTy TO ANIMUS. 

JjXONTAIGNE thinks it some reflection 
upon human nature itself, that f^v pc6ple takQ delight in 
seeinsf boasts caress or play together; but almost ercry one 
is pleased to see them lacerate and worry one another. 

2. It is gratifying to perceive that the benevolent pre- 
cepts of Christianity have in a great measure mitigated the 
treatment of brute animals, ahhough many cru%l sports are 
still allowed by the. most cultivated natioas, s^ich as bull 
baiting, cock fighting, dog lighting, and the Jike. 

3. We slwuld find it hard to vindicate the destroying of 
any thiug that has life, merely out of wantonness; yet in 
tljis principle our children are bred up; undone of the first 

' pleasures we allow them, ii the license of inflicting paia 
lipon poor animals. 

4. Ahgost as soon as we are sensible what life is our^ 
I gf^^l vcs, we >jiake it our f p«>rt to take it from other creatures- 

1 cannot but believe a very good use m\^i be made of the 
fancy which children have for birds and inject?. 
6 Mr. Locke takes notice of a mother who often procu 
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them as they treated theto well or ill. Tfcia was no otVic 
than eutcringthetn betimes into a daily exercise af hiHzi2i>? 
iiy, aiid iinproTing iheir very diversion to a virtue. 

6. The laws of self defence undoubtedly justifj a? il 
destroying those aoimaU which would destroy us, wlii. s 
injure our properties, or annoy our persons; b«t Bot:.€ ven 
these, whenever tbeir sitiiation incapacitates them fioj? 
hurting us. 

7. i know of no Hght which we have to shoot a bear a 
an inaccessible island of ice, or an es^le on the mountain^ ] 

,,vtop; whose lives cftnnot injure, nor deaths procure us ant ' 

r^benefit. We are unable to give life, and therefore ongv: 

'not wantonly to take it away from Ihc meanest i»sec/, 

without sufficient reason. They all receive k from the 

game benevolent hand as ourselves; and have therefore 

an equal right to enjoy it. 

S, God has been pleased to create numberless anima/^ 
intended for our sustenance; and that they are so imeorfed 
the agreeable flavor of their fleslv to our.palates, and l\\e 
wholesoKje nutriment which it administers to our atonjachs, 
are sufficient proofs. 

9. These as tiii?y are formed' for pur use, propiigntedby 
our culture, and fed by bur care, we have certainly a right 
to deprive of life, because it is given and preserved to 
them on that condition. 

10. Bat this should always be performed with all tbe^ 
tendeniess and compassion, which so disagreeable an oflice 
will permit; and no circumstances ought to be omitted 
which can render their executions as quick^ and easy afl 
possible. 

SPEECH OF NICOLAtrs. 

» m M ill i.«.i> J m il. . H i I ■ - n , I ■ II i r ,ii>i .1 .. ■ , m fc 

Tf 
HE Athenians, having made war upon the 
Syracusians, the army of the former, under the command of 
Nicias and Demosthenes,. was totally defeated ; and the 
gcficrals obliged to surrender at discretion. The vicfiJrs, 
having e^teicd their capital in triumph, the next day a 
council wai held to deliberate what was lo be done with 



» -^Hi? ■ >M,riLy ***«- '^ ^^CTXCfe*, '^B^ 
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■ i iD!ocIes,ott6 of the- leathers of the greatest authority 

* QUnom^ the people^ proposed that all the Atiieaians who 

were born of • free parents, and all such Sicilians as had 

vjftin^d with them, shonld be imprisionedv and be mtuntaia- 

;^d OQ bread and watet^onljt; that th^ slaves, and all tlie 

Xttic8, should be publicly sold; and that the two Athe<- 

mUB generals shoidd be iirst scourged with rods^ a&d then 

p^t to deatli, 

'3. This last article ercfedingly disgusted all wise and 
' cprnpassionate Syracasians. Hennocratcs, who was very 
raa.ou3.for his probity and justice, attempted to makei|gjne 
remonstraace^ Co the peoj^e ; but they would not he^^bhn , 
and the shouts which echoed from all sides prevejite^Him 
from continoing hfs speeth. 

4. At that instant, Nicolaus, a man venerable ior hfs 
great age and gravity, who in this war had lost two sons, 
tiic dniy heirs to his naaie and estate, made his servants 
carry him to the tribunal for harangues ; and the instant 
he appeared^ a profound silence ensued, when headdressh 
ed them in the foUowiug manner. 

5. " You here behold an unfortunate father, who has felt 
more than any other Sjracusian the fatal effects of this war^ 
by the 'death of two sons, who formed all the consolation, 
and were the only supports 6f my old a*?e. 

6. " i cannot, indeed, forbear admiring their patriotism 
in sacrificing to their countryV welfare a life which they 
woi^^one day have been deprived of by the common course 
of nature , but then I cannot but b^ sensibly affected with 
the cmel ^tund which their death has made in my heart; 
nor forbeiaf detesting the Athenians, the authors of this 
unhappy #ar, as the murderers of my children. 

7. ''But; however, there is one circumstance which I can* 
not concealj' that I am less sensible for my private afflicions, 
than for the honor of my country, which I see exposed to 
eWnil ihfimy,hy the barbarous advice which is now given 
you. The^ Athenians, I own, for declaring war so unjustly 
against us, merit the severest treatment which could be 
i flicted on them; but have not the gods, the just a^vengers 
of wrongs, fifficiei^ly punished, them, and avenged u^^ 

8. "When their generals laid down their arms and sup- 
rendered, did they not do this in herpes of having their live-.^ 
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spared? And will it be possible for tts, if we put them ta 
deatby to avoid the just reproach of having violated the lair 
of nations, k. dishonored ourrictory by unheard ofcroeltji 

9. What, will yon suffer your glory to be thus sullied ia 
the face of the whole world?' and will you hear, it said taat 
a nation, who first dedicated a temple to clemency, had 
found none in Syracuse? Surely, yictorifes and tiiuropbs do 
not give immortal glory to a city: but the exercising of 
mercy towards a vanquished enemy, moderation in thd 
greatest prosperity, and the fearing to offend the gods by 
a hajg^hry and insolent pride, are glories far more permgt* 
neirf^an the most splendid conquests. - • 

iff? "You doubtless have not forgotten, that this Nicias 
whose fate you are going: to pronounce, was the very man 
who pleaded your case in the Assembly of the Athenians, 
and who employed all his Qredit, and the whole power of 
his eloquence, to dissuade his cfountry from embarking in 
this war. ■*.',.. 

1 1. "Should you, therefore, pYonounce sentence of death 
on this worthy general, would it be a just reward for the 
zeal he showed for your interest? With regard to myseif, 
death would be less grievous to me, tjian the sight of so 
horrid an injustice committed by my countrymen and id" 
low citizen 5." 



THE TRUE POmT OF HONOR. 



T. 



HE Spanish histoi fans relate a niemorable 

instance of honor and regard to truth. A Spanish cavalier 
in a sudden quarrel slew a Moorish gentleman, and fled. 
His pursifers soon lost sight of him; for hehadi unperceiv- 
ed, thrown himself over a garden wall. 

2. The owner, a Mf^or, happening to he hilars garden, 
was addressed by the Spaniard on his kn^es, who acqujiin- 
ted him with his case, and implored concealm^Bnt. Eat ihi^, 
said the Moor, giving him half a peack;you now know that 
you m ly confide in my protection. 

3. 'He then locked him up in his garden apirtxents, tell- . 



iM2 
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efcape to a place of greater safety. The MooWHen went j 
into bis house ; where he had just seated hrmseif, wheo* 
a great crowd, with loud lamentations, c^mc to Kis gaie, 
bringing the corpse ofhis son, who had j«st been killed by , 
a Spaniard. ^. ' ! 

* 4. Wi.en the'§rst shock of surprise was a little over, he 
learned from the description giyen, thaf* the fatal deed was 
dxMie by the yery person then in his power. He mentioned 
this to no one; but, as soon as U was dark, retired to his 
garden, as if to grieve aloae^ giving orders tliat none should 
follow him. * 

"5. Then accosting the Spanis^rd, be said, Christian, the, 
peFSO!^ yjpii' have killed is my son; bis body ig now in my 
house. Yo« ought to suffer; but youljavc eaten with me, 
andl have given ynu my ikith, which must not be broken. 
'B. lie tben^led.the astonished Spaniard to bis stales, 
and mounted him on one of his fleetest hordes, and sa^Af 
far while the night can cover you j you will be safe i^m 
m(5rning. You are indeed guilty of my soa's blood; but God 
Is jqst and good, and I thank himJ am innocent of yours, 
and that my faith given is preservo^. . 

7. In the year 17,46, wheri the English were at open war 
wiili Spain, the Elizabeth, of London, Capt. William Ed- 
wards, com'ug through the gulf from Jamaica, richly laden, 
met with a most violent storm, in which the ship sprung a 
leak, thatobligedthfem,fbr the saving of their lives, to run 
imtjHavanna, a Spanish port. • 

&, The captain went on shore, and directly waited on the 
governor, told the occasion ofhis putting in, and that he 
surrendered the ship as a prize, ana himself and his men as 
prisoners of war, only requesting good quarter. 

9. jNo, Sirf replied the Spanish Governor, if we had 
taken ylK in fair war at sea, or approaching our coast with 
hostile int^.tibnsryotir ship would then have been a prize, 
and your people prisoners; but when distressed by a tem- 
pest, you come into our ports for the saf iy of your lives, 
we, the enendes, being men, are bound as su-oh by the laws 
of humanity to. afford relief to distressed m&a who ask it 
of us. 

10. We cannot, even against oar enemies, take Sc^van- 

tageofauact ofGod. You have leave^ therefore, to unloa^ 

yoor 
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*-- - 
your ship^that be necessary, to stop the leak: you majr :ijfi^ 
hi her here, andiwtraific so far as shall be necessay to pay 
the charges; you inay then depart, aod I will give you a 
pass to be iD forde till you are beyoad Bermuda . . 

\U If alter that you are takeo^ you v.iii the&be a iaiv- 
ful prize ; but now you are only a stranger, aad hare a ^ran- 
|:er's Ti^Yii to safety and ptotection. The ship according-ly 
departed, and arrived safe in LoodoDr 



THE HOUSE OF SLOTH. 



|3^SIDE yon lonely tree, whose branches tare, 
Rise white, and trjurmer to the passing air; 
'FSSi-e, >vhere the twining briars the yard enclose, 
$Jl«f house of Sloth stands hush'd in long repose. 

2. O'er an old well, the curb half fallen, spread, 
Whose boards, end loose, a mournful creaking madej 
PoisM on a leaning posit, and ill sustained, 

In ruin sad, a mouldering sweep remained; 
U&eless, the crooked pole still danglings hung, 
And tied with thrum?, a broken bucket swung. 

3. Ahairma:3e wall arouad the garden lay. 
Mended, in gaps, with brush wood in decay : - « 
No culture through the tangled briars was. seen, •*-* 
Save a few sickly plants of faded green; , ' ,^^ 
The starved potatoe hung its blasted see 4g, 

And fennel struggled to o'ertop the weeds r 
There gazd a ragged sheep, with wild surprise, 
And two lean geese upturned their slantingly es. 

4. The cottage gapM with many adi^mai !^f^) 
Where, rent to burn, the covering boanls wefc^^ne ; 
Or by one nail, where others endwise huhg, ^^ 

The sky lookVl through, and winds poitentows rung, , 
In vave-s* the ji.Li ng roor' appeared to run, 
And half thj chimney-top was tallen down^ 

5. The ancient cellar do.)r, of structure rude, 
With tutter^d garments caalk'd, half open stood J 
There, ag I peep'd, I saw the ruin'd bin, 

The si.li8 weie broke, the wall had crumbled in; 

A fe«r 
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A few long-emptied casks lay mouldering ronnd, 
And wasted aghes sprinkled o'er the ground; 
While, a s^adisharer in the household ill, 
A half starv'd rat cra^lM cnt, and bade farewell. 

6. One window diin, a loop-hole to the eight, 
Shed rouud the room a pale^ penurious light: 
Here rags gaycoulered eked the broken glass, 
There panes of wobd supplied the vacant space. 

7. As pondering deep I gazM, with gritty roar 
Th^ hinges creakM, and open stood the door : 
Two little toys, half naked from the waist, 
With staring wondor, ey'd me as I passM j * 
The smile of pity biehded with her tear. 

Ah me! how rarely comfort visits here! 

8. On a lean mattress, which was once .well fiU'd, 
His limbs by dirty tatters ill conceaPd, '-^ 
Though no w the sun had' rounded half the day, 
Stretch'd at full lei%th, the sluggard shoring lay, 

While his sad wife beside her dresser stood. 
And on a broken dish prepar'd her food. 

'9. His aged sire, whose beard, and flowing hair . 
Wa,v'd silvery o-er his antiquated chair; 
Rose from his scat; and as he watch'd my eye, 
Deep from his bosom heav'd a m<?urnful sigh : 
" Stranger, he criedv once better days 1 knew;" 
And, trembling, shed the veilftrable dew. 

10. I wishM a kind reply, but wish'd in vain; 
No words came timely to relieve my pain; 

To the poor niother, and her infants dear, 
Two mites I gave, besprinkled with a tear ; 
And fixMll^ee again the. wr^^ched shed, 
Withdrew in silence, clos'd the door, and fled, 

1 1 . Yet thig sam^ lazy man 1 oft ha^^ seen 
Hurrying, and bust ling round the busy green; 
The loudest prater in a cobler's shop, 

The wisest statesman, o'er a druaken cup; 
In every gambling, racing miitch abroad^ 
Btit «L rare hearer in the boua& of God . 

' . ADVICE 
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ADVICE TO A YOUNG TRADESMAN. 



R. 



_ ^EMEMBEK that time is money. He who 
t!dn earn ten sliillings a day by his labor, and goes abroad, 
or sits idle one half of that day, though he spends but eix- 
])enoc during his diversion or idleness, ought not to reckon 
that the only expense; he has really spent or rather thrown 
away, live Siiilings besides. 

'J. Remember tbftt credit is money. If a man lets ]iL= 
money lie in my hands after it is due, he gives me the in- 
terest, or so riiuch as J can makp of it during that time.— 
.This amounts to a considerable sum Avhere a man hat goorl 
;und large creclit, and makes good use of it, 

3. Remember that money is of a prolific, generating 
nature. Money can beget money, and its offspring cao k- 
i^i t more, and so on. Five shilhngs turned is six; turned 
tigain, it is seven and three pence; and so on till it be- 
come s a liundred pounds . The more there is of it, the mo"^ 
it produces every turning, so that the profits rise quickei 
und quicker. ' - 

4. Kemember ibat six pounds a jear is but a groata day. 
}'or this little sum (which may be daily wasted either m 
time or expense, unperce.i^e<D a man of credit may, on his 
own security, have the constant possession and useof aiiua- 
dred pounds. So much in stock, briskly turned by an in- 
dustrious man, produces great advantage. * '. ^ 

6. Uemcmbei this saying, <• The good paymaster is loul 
of another man's purse." He who is known^to pay punc- 
tually and exactly St the time he-promisesj may at aity time , 
and on any occasion, raise all the? money his friends can ! 
spare. Tiiis is sometimes of great ii^e.^- 

6. Aftoi' ind ustry and frugality, nitthing. conti^ibutes more 
to the raijsJTjg of a yoimg man in the world, than punctual- 
ity and justice in all his dealings therefore, never keep bor- | 
rowed money an hour beyond the time you promised, lost 

a disappointment shut up your friend''s pui-se for eye t-. 

7. The most trilling actions which affect a man^s credit 
are to be regarded. The sound of your hammer at iive in \ 
the morijng^wr nine at nighi, heard by a creditor, innkes ' 

^ easy six months loDgtr. . 8. }^^i 
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d. Btit AT he sees you at a billiard table, or hean j<Ftv 
voice at a tavern, when yoxi should be ^i work, he send^ 
for his money the next da:y; and demands it before he can 
receive it in a lump. 

9. It shows, besides, that you are mindful of what you 
owe^ it makes you appear a careful, as well as an honest 
luttii, and that atill increases your credit. 

10, Beware of thinking all your own that youpbssetii 
and ofl'mng accordingly. It is a mistake that many peo- 
ple who have credit fall into. To prevent this, keep an 
exact account, for some time, both of your expenses and 

our income* 

11^ if you take the pains at first to mention particularS| 
xt will have this good effect; you will discover, how won* 
derfully small, trifling expenses'mount up to large sums, 
and will discern what might have been, and may for the fu- 
ture be saved, without otccasioning any great inconvenience. 

1^. In short, the way to wealth, if you desire it, is as 
plain as the way to market. It depends chiefly on two 
words, industry and frugality; that is, waste neither time 
nor money, but make the best use of both. Without indus- 
try and frugality, nothing will do, and with them, every 
thing will do. 

•f3. He, who gets all he can honestly, and saves all he 
gets, (necessary expenses excepted) will certainly become 
WcA;ifthat Being who governs the world, to whom all 
should look for a blessing on their honest endeavors, doth 
not, in^his wise providence, otherwise determine* 



PARENTAL AFFECTION, STORY OF THE BEAR. 



I HE white bear of Greenland and Spitsber- 
gen is considerably larger than the brown bear of Europoi 
or the black bear of America. This bear is often seen on 
floats of ice, several leagued at sea. The followii^ is copied 
from tb» journal of a voyage, for making discoveries to- 
wards the North Pole . - 

^ 2. Ear^ 
7 
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S. Early in t^e morniog, the man at the maflt^ead gtL^ 
BOtice that three bears were inafciDg their way very- &st 
oyer the ice, and directing their coarse towardfi^the ^hip^*-^ 
They had probably been invited by theldubherof a s^sk- 
hoTBe^ which the men bad set on fire, and which was burn- 
ing on the ice at the time of their approach. 

3. They proved to be a. she bear and her two cubs; bot 
&e cubs were nearly as large as the dam. They ran ea- 

Serly to the fire^ and drew out from the flames part ^f-tke 
esh of the sea-horse, which remained uneonsumedi aotf 
ate it voraciously. 

4. The crew from the ship threw great pieces of ike 
flesh, which they had still left, upon the ice, which the old 
bear carried away singly, laid every piece before the cubs; 
and, dividing them, gave each a share, reserving bDt a 
small portion to herself. As she was carrying away the 
la«t piece, they levelled their muskets at the cubs, and shot 
them both dead; and in her retreat, they wounded th# 
dam, bi|t not mortally, 

' 6. It would have drawn tears of pity from any but unfeel- 
ing minds, to have marked the affectionate concern OMinifest- 
ed by this poor beast, in the moments of her expiring youag'. 
Though she was sorely wounded and could but just craw/ to 
tbe place where they lay, she carried the lump of flesh ^ 
had fetched away, as she had done the others before,-tore it 
in pieces, and laid it down before them; and when she saw 
they refused to eat, she laid her paws first upon one, and 
then upon the other, and endeavored to raise them up. 

6. All this while it was piteous to hear her moi^n^ When 
she found she could niot stir them, she went ofi';jtnd whea 
at some distance, looked back anid moaned; and tliat not 
availing to entice them away, she returned, and smelling 
around them, began to lick their woundsf; 

7. She went off" a second time, as before; and having 
crawled a few paces, looked again behind her, and for 
some time stood moaning. But still her cubs not rising to 
follow her, she returned to them again,' and with signs of 
inexpressible fondness, went round one'and Ireund the oth- 
er, pawing them and moaning. 

8.. Finding at last that they were cold and lifeless, she 
- raised her iiead towards the ship^ at)d growled her resent- 

- meat 
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mmikt at th^ murderere ; which they returned with a rollej 
of mu^k^ balls. She fell luetween her cubs^ and died Itck- 
ififgf tti^r wounds. 

9. Whsit child can read this interesting^ storf, and not 
feel in his heart the warikiest emotions of gratitude, for th« 
strongeri^tid more permanent tetidemess he has experien- 
ced from his parentft,* while, at the s^me time, he feels hit 
displeasure armti^ towards those who treat with want^^ 
l>arbarity any of the toite creation! 



THE VICTIM. AN INDIAN STORY. 



CHA CTAW INDIAN, having one day exi> 

.pi|e«ed himself in the most reproachful terms of the French^ 
and called the Collefissas their dog^ and their slaves, one 
«f this nation, exasperated at hia injurious expressions, laid 
iS^n^d^d upon the spot. 

^g« The Ch^ctfmif then the most i^umerous, and the 
Inost warlike tribe on the continent* immediatelj flew ta 
a^cms. They sent deputies to New-Orleans to demand from 
the.French governor the head of the savage, who had fl^d 
. to htm for protection^ 

. 3. The governor offered presents as an atonement, but 
they were rejected with disidain ; and they threatened t» 
exterminate the whole tribe, of the CoUapissas, To paciff 
this fierce. nation, and prevent the elKusion of blood, it was 
at length found necessary to deliver up the unhappy Indian, 

4. Thct Sieur Ferrand, commander of the German posts, 
en the right of the Mississippi, was charged with this me- 
lancholy commission* A rendezvous was, in consequence^ 
appomted between the* settlement of the Collapmas and 
the German posts, wliere the mournful ceremony w{is con- 
ducted in the following manner* 

5. The Indian victim, whose name was MvAgOj was pro»- 
inced^ He rose up,^ and, a^^eeably to the custom of the 
'people, harrangued the assembly to ihe following purpose. 

6. H am a true man; that is to say^ I^Cear not death; 
kil I huneat tbA late ef »y wife and foiir k&nt children* 

wht» 
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whom I Icare behind in a very lender age. I lament toi 
my father and my .mother, whom I have long maintsri De> 
\ty hanting. Theim, however, I recommend to the French. 
Mnce, on their accoant, I now fall a sacrifice; 

7. Scavcely had he finished this short and pathetic li^j 
Bangne^when ^eold fatheri struck with the filial affection ol 

Jus son, arose, and thus addressed himself to his audience. 

8. <^My sem is doomed to death; but he is^ youngs and 
vigorons, And more capable, than^, to support his motfier, 
Ibis wife, and four infant children. It is necessary, tliea 
that he remain, upon the earth ta protect and prOTide for 
1hem« As for me, who draw towards the end oftny career, 

I have lived long enough. May my son attain to my ttge, 
that he may bring up my tender infants. I am no longex 
food for any thing; a few years more or less, arc to me of 
small importance. Iliate lived as a man. I will die as a 
man. I therefore take the place of my son." 

9. At thef e words, which expressed his parental love ani 
' greatness of soul in the most torching manner, his wiie, 

his son, his daughterinlaw, and the little infants^ meiteif 
into tears around this brave, this generous old man.-.'.'afife 
embraced them for the last time, exhorted them to be €«r 
feithful to the French, and to die rather than betray them 
^y any mean treachery unworthy of his blood. *'My deatiii,* 
concluded he, "I consider necessary for the safety of the 
nation, and 1 glory in the sacrifice." 

10. Having thus delivered himself he presented his head 
to the kinsman of the deceased Chctctofw; and they ^accept- 
ed it. He then extended himself over the trunk o? a tree, 
when yrith a hatchet, they severed his head from his body. 



&XTKACT FROM THE SPEECH OF THE IRISH ORATOR, PHILLlPs' 
PREVIOVS TO PROPOSING AS A TOAST AT A PVBLICK 
DINNER IN IRELAND, ^TBE IMMORTAL MEMORY^ OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON.' 



r'' 



1 HE nreation of. America hem never failed to 
fill me with the most lively emotions, Jn my earliest infancy 

that 
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H&M t€tkitt iessoo, wfieii hHj^r^issions, at once the most per^ 
nmo^ot, dsA the most powerfal, vre likely to - he eau:ited» 
the story of her then recent stmggle raised athroh in eve- 
ry l^eaitths^ loved liherfy^ and witing a rejuctant tribute 
eiN^a from discomfited oppression. 

2. I $aw h«r sparning the lui^ries that fTouId eAerrate^ 
^d tbeJ^ofii! that woald intimidate; dashing ifiem her 
lips ^be poisonedciip of Europeaii servttiide, and throajgh 
iyUtli# vickadesof her protracted eonfitct^ dbplayin^a 
ma^animity ttiat defied misfortone, and a moderation that 
gav« iiew gtaee to victory. It 'was the first vision of my 
childhood^ it will descend with me to the glrave. 

3. ^ut if, i^aa man, I venerate the mention of America, 
what must be my feeling towards her as an Imhmanf 
Nevei^ while memory remabs, can Ireland forget the 
home of her emigrant, ai&d the asyldm of her exile. No 
ttfatter whether tbeif sorrows were real or imaginary, that 
must be reserved for thescmtiny of those whom the lapse 
Df time shall acquit of {|. rtiality. 

4. ^It is for the men of other ages to investigate and re- 
cord it; hut sarely it is for the men of every age fo haii the 
hospitality that received the shelterless, and love the feel- 
ing that befiienided the unfortunate. Search creation round, 
l^rhere can you imd ^ country that presents so sublime a 
view, so interesting an anticipation.* 

5. The oppres^etl of all countries, the martyrs of every 
eveed, the innocent victim of despotic arrogaxice or super* 
fttitious frenzy mJ^ there find refuge j his industry encou- 
Mged, ys piety respected^ his ambition animated ; with na 
ttstraint but those laws which^arethe same to all, and no 

. distiDction, bi»t that which his merit may originate, ^ 

6. Who can deny that the existence of such a country 
presents a subject tor human congratulationl who can deny 
that its gigantic advances eotofiers 4i field for the most rar 
tional conje :tore. Who shall say that when, in its follies or 
its crimes, the old world may have interred all the pride 
of its power, and all thepomp of its civilization, human na* 
tare may not find its destined renovation in the new! 

7. For m>self, 1 have no doubt of it I have not the least 
dotiMthat when our temples and our trophies shall hare j 
Bouldered into i\M\ whexvthe gloxM^ our same shall he ; 
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bat the legend of tradition, philofiophy will jcise agaili in tlie ^ 
sky of her Franklin, and giory rekindle at th^ ura of her 

WASHINGTONi 

S. Is thi« the vision of a romantic fancy ? Is it even im- 
probable f Is it half so improbable as the events which tor 
the last twenty years have roiled like successive tides over 
the surface of the European woHd, each erasing the im- 
presssion that preceded it. 

9. Thousands upon thousands^ Sir, I know there are« wJb* 
will consider this supposition as wild and whimsical^ but 
they have dwelt with but little reiQection upon the recojrds 
•f the past. They haVe but ill observed the never ceasing 
progress of national rise and national ruin. 

to. They form their judgment on the deceitful stability 
•f the present hour, never considering the innumerable 
monarchies and republics in former days, apparently, as 
perinanent, wliose very existence is now become a subject 
•f speculation, J had almost said of scepticism. 

11.1 appeal to history. Tell ipe, thou reverend cbron* 
iclex of the graye, can ambition, wealth, commerce«,pr he* 
roij^m.secure to empire the permanency of its possessionf*? 
Alas! Troy thought so once; yet the. land of Priam lives 
only in song! Thebes thought so once; yet her hundred 
gates, have crumbled, and her monuments are as the dust 
they were vainly intended to commemorate ! 

12. So thought Palmyra, but wherein she? So thought 
the countries of Demosthenes and Leonidas; yet Sparta is 
trampled by the timid slave, and Athens insulted by the 
servile Ottoman. The days of their glory are as if the/ 
had never be en; and the i&land which was then a ^pecl:) 
rude and neglected in tlie barren ocean, now rivals t&^ 
ubiquity of their commerce, the glory of their arms, the. ' 

* force of their phi Osophy, the eloquence of their senate, and 
Ae inspiration of their bards! 

13. Who shall say then, contemplating the past, that 
England, proud and powerful as she appea>8^ may not on# 
day be what Athens t5, and the young America yet soar to 
be what Athens u?cw / Who shall say, that when the Europe: 
sm column shall have mouldered, and the night of bar ^arism- 
•bscured its very ruins, that mighty continent may not 
Bmerge from the jftorizon to rule for itft tim^ sovereign of 
Ike asceAdani \ «.ONCLUSIQK 
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CONCLUSION OF THE FOREGOING SPEECH. 



J^UCH, Sir, is the natitral progrest o( human op- 
eratioDSy and such the insubstantial mockery of bumao pride. 
But I should^ perhaps apologize for this digression. The- 
tombs are at best a sad, although ao instructire subject. At 
all events, they are ill suited to such an hour a^ this; I shall 
endeavor to atone lor it ^ by tunung to a theme which tombs 
catmotimirn, or revolution alter 

2. It is the custom of your board, and a noble one it is, 
to deck the cup qf the gay with the garland of the great. 
Allow me to add one flower to the chaplet, which thougk 
it sprang in America, is no exotic,- virtue planted it, and it 
is naturalized every where. 

3. . I see you concur with me, that it matters very h'ttle 
what immediate spot may be the birth place of such ama« 
aft Washikotok. No people can claim, no country can ap* 
propriate him. The boon of Providence to the human race, 
his fame is eternity, andiiis residence creation. 

4. Though it was the defeat of our arms, and the dift* 
gracc-of our policy, I almost bless the convulsion in which 
he had his orig:tn. - In the production of WAsaiiraTON, it 
does reaily appearasif n iture was endeavoiii^to improve 
up >n herself, and that all the virtues of the ancient world 
were but so inaay studies preparatory to the patriot of the 
new. 

^ 5. Individual instances no doubt there were; splendid 
examples of some single qualification. Cassar was mt^rci- 
ftil, Scipio was continent, Kaimibal was patient; but it was 
reserved ibr Washington to blend them all in one, and like 
the lovely master-piece of the Grecian artist, to exhibit in 
one glow ot associ<ated beauty, the pride of every model, 
and the perfection of every master. 

^. As a general, he marshalled ihe peasant into a veteran 
and supplied by discipline the absence of experience. As a 
Statesman, he enlarged the policy, of thf cabinet into the 
most comprehensive system of general advantage; and *ucb 

, was the wt^sdom of his views, and the philosopiiy of h» 
•ounsels, that to the soldier^ and the statcRBfin, he almost 
^ded the character of the sage. .. •'^- ^ 



7. A conqveror, he was mtaiiited wtlfi tbe 
blood; a reTolationisty he wa$ free from any staiQ of €re&t 
OD, for aggression comnlenced the con est. and hn cc»vititr 
called bim to command. Liberty unsheathed his aword^ mi 
ceisity stained^ victory returned it. 

8. If h^ had paused here^ history might have doubted 
what station to assign him, whether at the head of her- cit- 
izetis or soldiers, her heroes or her patriots. But tt?e last 
glorious act crowns his career, and banishes kU hesit^^fMr. 
Who, like Washihct^k, after having em lucipaled an bem- 
iiphere, resigned its crdwn, and preferred the retiremeot of 
domestic life to the adoration of a land he ihi^t be &lmMt 
aaid to have created! 

8. How shall we rank thee tipon glory's page. 
Thou more than soldier, and just less than Wffftt 
All thou hast been reflects less fame on thee. 
Far less than all thou hast forborne to be. 
10. Such Sir, is the testimony of one not to be accused 
•f partiality in his estimate of America. Happy, proud 
America! The lightnings of heaven yieidedto your philso- 
phy ! The temptations ot earth could not seduce your JMlri* 
otism. I have the honor, Sir, of proposing to you as a toaat) 
tb^ immortal memory of George Washington. 



EXAMPLE OP JUSTICE AND MAGNANIMITY. 



xILMONG the several virtucsof Aristides, that 
for which he was most I'enowned was justice f because this 
▼irtue is of most general use, its benefits extend to a great 
number of persons, as it u the fouadation, and in a maoacr 
the soul, of every public office and employment 
2 Themistocles, having conceived the design of supplnnt- 
infir the Lacedemonians, and of taV.ing the government of 
Greece o^it of their hands, in order to pot it into those of the 
Athenians^ kept his eye and his thoughts contimially fixed 
upon that ^reat project; and as he was not very nice or 
scrupulous in the choice of his measures, whatever tended 
towards accomplishing the end he had in view, he looked 
^ an aa just and lawiU, • 8. te 
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3/ On a certain day, he doelared in a full assemblj of 
the p«opl«, thathefaad a very iniportant design to propose; 
but that hecot>ldiidt commanieate it to the people, tiecauae 
its 9UCceB6 reqnmd it should be carried on with the great- . 
est secresy; he therefore desired they would appoint a per- 
son to whom he might explain himself upon the matter ia 
qnestion. . ' . 

4. -Aristides was nnanimpHsly fixed upon by the whofe 
assembly^ who Hiierred themselves entirely to his opinion 
of th% af!atr;^o great a conhdence bad they, both in hi* 
probity and prudenc^B. 

5. Tkemistocles, therefore, having taken him aside, told 
him the design which he had conceived was to burn the 
fleet belonging to:the restof the Grecian states, which th^n 
lay in-ft neighboring port; and by this m%an Athens would 

e rtainly become mistress of all Greece. . 

6. Aristides hereupon returned to the assembly, and on- 
ly declared to thtm, that indeed nothiqg coiild be more ad- 
vantageous to the commonwealth than Themistocies' pro- 
ject,- but at the samci, time, nothing in the world could be 
more unjust. All tbe people unantmously ordainad that The- 
mistocles ahould en ti rely disist from his project. 



DIALOGUE SHOWING THE FOLLY AND INCGIT 
SISTENCY OF DUELLING. 

Mr. Fentonr Jj^j^OW now, Nero! why are you loading 
that ffiirtolt No mischief, I hope? 

Afiro. no, Massa Fenton. I only going to fight de 
duel, as dey call em, with Tom. 
Mr. F. Fight a duel with Tom; what has he done to youi 
Aero. He call me neger, neger, once, twice, three tim^ 
zxA I no bear him Massa Fenton. 
Mr. F. But are you not a negro, Nero? 
Aero. Yes,M[assa; but dea who Wviats to be told of what 
one know already? ' 

Mr. F. You would not kill a man, however, for telliwg 
80 simple a truth as that. , 

^ A«ro. *«tde« 4emaBner^Mafc,a Fenton,^ do i»«"^i* 
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biiQ ereiy thing. Tom mean more htm My^ whex& Ixe < 
Kt^ro name. 

Mr, F, It is hard to judge of what a man means ; bu< 
Tom has intuited you, I hare no doubt he b sorry ifi^jr it 

Ktro, Him say he sorry, bery sorry ? but what hie slgr^^ 
"vriien he honor gone? No, massa,* when de white jman i 
insulted,what him do! he fight de duel. Den why <i« poc 
African no fight de duel too! 

Mr, F, But do you know it it against the law to S^J 
duelsf < 

Ntro, Be white men fight, and de law no trouble hiD* ' 
aelf about dem. Why den he no let de African have ^ 
same privilege! N<^, niatsaPenton^ ^ Sauce fi>r de £^<mk, 
sauce for de gander.^' 

Mr. F. The white men contrive to evade the law, Nen^ 
so that it cannot i^uoisfa them. 

Ntro. Ah, massa Fenton, de law no &ir den; him let|9 
de rogue who out wit him, and take hold of de poor A&i<u, 
who DO know what him be. 

Mr. F. It is a pity that those who know what is r%iit 
4to not set a better example. But tell me, were y 09 ootsA 
ways good friends Before f 

NtrQ. O yes, roassa Fenton, we always good fnend,V%t 
friend, since we boy m*- high, and dat make me ten tims 
mad ^ be call n^er» neger. O him too much f>r humas 
nature to bear! 

'Ir. F. JJut how do you expect to help the matter \j 
ighting Tomf 

J^^ro. When I kill Tom, he no blackguard me more, dat 
aartin« And den nobody ^Isecall Nero name, I know. 

Mr. F. True, Nero. But suppose Tom should kill yovf 
Tom, you know never misses his mark. 

JVSsro. How, massa Fenton! What dat you say? 

Mr. F. Suppose Tom should kill you, instead of ym& 
killing hjmvwh^t would people think then? Youknowyoa 
are as liable tb be killed as be is. 

^ero. O no, Massa Fenton, de right always kill de 
wrong when he fight de duet 

Mr. F. O no, Nero, the chance at best isbut equal; and 
.^ bad men are more used to such business, I have no doubt 
that the instances . in wUch the injured party is slain, out- 
^nber these wh^re |iie aggressor Ui anffeitd. Affs. 
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Ktro. Nero never tink af dat before, {To Ilimstlf,) 
OEB g^od markflniati, I no good. Nero no kill Tom ; Tom 
\\ Nero, dat sartin. Poor Nero dead, de world say dat 
>ad for him and Nero no here to contradict him. Poor 
ero wife no home, no breads no notting^ now Nero gone. 
Limd,^ what Nero do, Massa Petftq0^ How bim save him 
.onorr i 

Mr. F. Theonly honorable course, Nero, i« to forgire 
'our friend, ii\i^ has wronged yon ; and let your future goodi 
;onduetrBhow that you did not deserve the wrong. 

Ntrt^ But wbatde world tink jMassaFenton! He call 
Kero coward, mid say he no dare %ht Tom. Nero no coW' 
ard, Massa Fenton. 

Jlfr. F^ You^need not be ashamed of not daring to mur- 
der your friend. But it k not your courage which is called 
in question. \t ie a plain case of mor^ity. The success of a 
duel must still leave It undecided, while it adds an awful 
crime and a tremendous accountability to the injury you 
have alreaidf sustained. ^ 

JVero. True, Massa renton, b«t de world n# md^e de 
proper distinction. De world no know Nero hoijest. 

Mr. F. Nor does the world know that you aretiot hon- 
est. But what do you mean by the world Nero? 
JVcro. Why all de gentlemen of honor, Massa Fenton. 
Mr,\F, Yon mean ail the unprincipled men who happen 
to he^ of this affair* Their number must be limited, and 
they are just auch as you should care nothing about. 
NtTo. . How, Massa Fenton 1 Dis all new to<f7ero. 
Mr F. The number of people who approve of duels, 
oompared with those who codsider them cehbr rate murder 
18 ?ery small; and am<mgst the enemies of duelling are al- 
ways found. the wise^ hamane and virtuous. ~ Would you 
not wish to have these on your sidei? , 
Mro, O yes, Massa fenton. 

Mr, F. Well, then, think no more of duelliag; for the 
duellist not only outrages the laws of his country & haman* 
iiy, but he incurs the censure of good men, and the venge- 
uee of that God who has said <<T80u shalt itot xili,.^' 

Aero. O, Massa Fenton, take de pistol fore Nero sho^^t 

heself. Let de world call Nero neger, neger, neger, what 

Nero care \ de name not half so bad asmurdefrer, and Nere 

\ Uke care he no deserra either. Mi. Fr 
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Mr. F, Yo^r resolution is a good one, and happy 'W^cml 
it be for all the GentUmen of honor ^ lis you call them, £ £' tYk e 
^ would make the laws of God, and the dictates oi coxx^tkxol 
lepse, a part of their code. 



SPEECH OF MR. PITT, IN THE BRITISH T^AH- 
LIAMENT, ON THE SUBJECT OF THE SLAVJEJ 
TRADE. 



Sir, 

^\ HILE I regret the ill success which haa 
hitherto attended my efforts on this subject, I am consoled 
with the thought that the house has now come to a resolo- 
tion declarative of the infamy of the slave trade. 

2. The only question now is, on the continuance of ti«r 
traffic, a traffic of which the very thought is beyond all hu- 
man endurance ; a traffic which even its friends think so in- 
tolerable that it ought to be crushed- Yet the aboliiion of 
it is to be resolved into a question of expediency, 

3. Its advocates in order to continue it, have deserl^i 
even the principles of commerce ; so that it seems, a traffic 
in the liberty, the blood, the life of human beings, is not to 
have the advantage ot the common rules of arithmetic; 
which govern all their commercial dealings, 

4. The point now in dispute is the continuance for one 
year. As to those who are conoemed in this traxle, a year 
will not be of any consequence, but will it be none to the 
unhappy slaves? It is true, that in the course of commercial 
concerns in general, it is said sometimes to be beneath the 
magnanimity of a man of honor to insist on a scrupulous 
exactness, in his own favor, upon a disputed item in ac* 
counts. 

6. But does it make any part of our magnanimity to be 
exact in our own favor in the traffic of human blood? If I 
could feel that any calculation upon the subject were to be 
made in this way, the side on which I should determinCi 
would be in favor of the unliappv aufferers; not of those 
who oppressed them. ^ 

6. But 



Parliament is willing to be liberal to thcmt Sir^ I do not 
uadi$caMt«nd 9m^m^uti9g9ff9^ti^^Ujr€M^£jiomzny human 
b eii)|[s« 1 do aot.cQinpreEead tlM^ff iociple on v^hich a few 
mdi¥i4a0j$,^i?e tc^be complmfoted^.aod tbeir miods set at 
re^-;at the exffexise and totri sacrifice of the inteiesythe 
secuiitj, the happJoe/Hk of a .ifvhole quarter of this world 
whicfar iOrom our foul piractices, has, for a vast ieji|;th of 
time, been a SQmt of mlsefy and horton 

7, I say^ because I feel, that in continuing thifi trade, you 
are guilty of an offence beyond your poiv^ to atone Ibr; 
and % jypnr indulgence to the plajtttexs^thimfiands of human 
beings are to be consigned to misery. 

8. Every year in which you contmue thtis trade, yon add 
thousands to the catalogue of miser^^, which;^ifyon,couU 
behold in a slggje instance, you would revolt with horrot 
from the scenes but the. si^ of ihe ipisery prevents jo» fxo^ 
beholding it. tive huadeed out of one thousand who ate 
obtained itt this trafEc^ perish in this s<:en^ of horror j and 
are brought m;iseiable victims to ttbeir grayea^ 

9* The remaining part of tt»s.|V:retched group aye taint- 
ed both in body. and ffliud, cpyer^d with disease and infec- 
tion, carryis^ with themLihft seeds of pestilence and insur- 
recUon to jour islamku. 

10. Let me then askthe house^ \vhethey they can derive 
6ny advantage from these dciubtful effects of a calculation 
on the continuance of the traffic? and whether two years 
Will not be better than^tbree foe its.ooi4inuance ? ; 

11 * For my pactjLfeel tibe ii€ai»y of the trade so heavify, 
the impolicy of it so cleajAy,,iliat 1 am.a^hained not to.haye 
been able to convince the hawso to ahaad^n it altogether at 
an instant, to pioaounte vdth onevoi^e the immediate and 
total abolition* . Thereis ao excnge far us. It is the vjejy 
death of justice ^o utter 6m syUaWe in^pf)^ pf it. 

12, i Jfcnow, JSirj I etate vthisiBufc^e^t with. warmth. I 
should detest myself for U^ eKei^ci^e oimoderatjoB. I can- 
n^t without s«;0ering eveiy feeAingtand^ere^ passion that 
o^ht to rise in^the cause of hitoa»i(y io »9lepp within me, 
i «P5«;^ coolly upon sudi a,dubject Arid did ttvey feel as I 
nu^ they ought/ J ani sura the deiiif loiii<rf the house 
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would be with us tor a total and immediate abolition of ^I^i 
abominable traffic. 

13. In shorty unless 1 hare misimdentood the subject, «Lnc 
unless some reasons should be offered^aeh superior to slc^ 
I hare yet heard, 1 shall think it the most stagiUar act eba: 
ever was done by a deliberate assembly, to refuse to aeoent 
to the proposed amendment. It has been by a resolution 
declared to be the first object of their desire, the first object I 
of their duty, and the first object of their bcUoation. j 



sBtaps 



\ 



THE SLAVES. AN ELEGY. 



f F late I paused upon the twili||[ht plain 
Of Fontenoy, to weep the/ree-bom brav^ 
Sure fancy now may cross the westera main> 
And melt in sadder pity for tke $lave, '''* 

S. Lo! where to yon plantation drooping goes 
A sable herd of human kind; while near 
Stalks a pale despot, and around him throws 
The scourge that wakes, that punishes, tl» tear. 

3. O'er the fat beach the mournful murmur strays, . 
And joins the rudeyell of the tumbling tide^ 

A^ faint tbey labor in the solar blaze, 
To feed the luxury of British pride! 

4. E^en at this moment, on the burning gale, 
Floats the weak wailii^ of the female tongue i ^ 
And can that sei^'^s softness nought arail? 

Must feeble woman shriek amid the throng? 

5. O cease to think) my soal ! vKhat thousands die 
'By suicide, and toiPs extreme despair; 

. Thousand* who never rais'd to Heaven the eye, 
Thous^ds who l^arM no punishment but here. 

e. Ai'e drops of blood the horrible manure, 
That fiik with luficious juice t^ teeming cane? 
And must our fe}loii^ creatures thus endurci 
For traffic Vile, th^ indignity of pain ? 

7, Tei^, their keen sorrows are the sweets we blend 
With the gr^n bevVage of our morning meal. 
The whil^ to love meek mercy We pretend^ 
Or hvjictitious ills aifect to feel 8' 7ea 
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8 . Yes, 'tis their anguish mantlts itk the bowl, 
Their sighs escite the foitod^ dniiiken joj ; 
Those ignorant sufiPfers know not of a so^l. 
That we, etdighUn^dj may its hopes de^tjpojr. 

9. A^d there are men, who, leaning o^ th^ laws^ 
Whfit tihey have purcha»'d claim a right to hoM, 
Curs'd be the tenure, .c?iir8'd it« cruel cause; 
Freedom*^ a dearer property than gold I 

10. And there are men, with sl^meless front have said 
" That natnpe fomaed the negroes lor disgrace; 

*' That on. their tijtiibs eabjection is displayed; 
" The^oomof sTav'ry stamped upon their face.^ 

1 1 . Send your stern gaze from Lapland to the line, 
And ev*ry region's natives fairly scan,. 

Their forms, their foree, their^ facuUies combine. 
And own the vast Variety of man ! 

18. Then why suppose yourtehm the chose^ few, 
To deal oppression's poisonM arrows round; 
To gall, with iron bonds^ the weaker- crew, 
Enforce the labor, and inflict the w^>und ? 

13. Tis sordid interest guides you. B^t on gain, 
In profit only can ye reason find; i 
And pleasure toof but w^ no more in Vain, 

The selfish subject, to the social mind. 

14. Ah ! how c^n he, whose daily lot is grief. 
Whose mind is vilify 'd beneath the rod. 
Suppose his Maker has for him relief? 

Can he believe the tongue that speaks of God ? 

15. For when he sees the female of his h?art, 
And his lov'd daughters, torn by lust away, 

His sons, the poor iheritors of smart — 
Had he religion, think ye he could pray ? 

16. Alas! he steals him from the loathsome shed, 
What time moist midnight blows her venom'd brea<4 
Andmusing,how he long has toil'd and bled, - 
Drinks the dM balsam of coosoling death t 

•17. Haste, haste, ye windi^, on swiftest pinions fly, 
Ere from this world of misery he go, 
Ten bitn his wrongs iHJdew a natieii's eye, - 
Tell him BKtannia Uushep for his wo ! 

18. Say, 
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18. Say, that in futorei negroes $hcUl he hku, 
RankM e^en as tnen^ aad men^s jnst rigbts ei^y ^ 
Be neither sold, nor purchased) nor oppress 

No grief shall witber^ and no atnpea destroy ! 

19. Say that &ir freedoBi bends her holy flight 
To ehcer the infant, and console the eire ; 

So shall he wondering, proye, at \mt, delight, 
And in a throb of ecstacy expire, 

M. Then shall proud Albion^s crow%wbere laurels t^Tine. 
Torn from the bosom of the raging seO) 
Boast, ^midst the glorious leavesa gem divine, 
The radient gem of pure humanity I 



tHE HUMANE INDIAN. 

_/% N iodia% who bad not met with his usual soft- 
«0M in hunting, wandered down to a plantation among the 
back settlements in Vkgima; aad seeiag a planter at his 
6ooTy asked for a morsel of breads for he was very hungrj. 
The plnter bid him begfone<» for he would giro him noae. 

St. Will you give moa cup of your beerfsaid thelndisin. 
No, you shall have none here^ replied the planter. But I am 
very faint, said the savage. Will you give me only a di^ugb/ 
of cold water? Get you gone, you Indian dog; yQU£ball 
have nothing here, @aid the planter. 

3. It happened €ome months after that4he planter went 
on a shooting party up into the- woods, where, intent upon 
his game, he missed his company and lost his way^ and 
night coming on^ he wandered thiough the forest, till he 
espied an Indiaa wigwam. 

4. lie approached the savage^s babitatimi, and asked 
him to shew him the way to a plantation on that side the 
country. It is too. late,6>r you to go there this evening, 
Sir, said the Indian; but, if you will accept of my homely 
fare, you are welcome. 

5. He then offered him soEOe veiaison, and such other 
refreshment as his store aflbvded, and hayipg laideojBO 
,b«ankl|if for his hei^ he desired that he would repose him- 

. self 
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self foV the night, and he would iAwake him early in the 
mornings and conduct him on his way. 

6. Accordio^y in the meming they set off, aad the In- 
dian led him out of the forest, and put him into the road 
wliifch hfs was t^ pursue ; but just as they were taking leave, 
he stepped before the planter, and turning rouad, staring 
full in his face, asked jbim whether he recollected his fea- 
tures. The plaot^r was now struck with shame and con- 
iasictti, wjteen Jie recogwated, in his kind protector, the In- 
dian.whom he had so harshly treated. 

7. . He c<»ifessed that he kn^w bim, and was full of ex- 
cuses for Ihs brutal behaviour; to which the Indian only 
replied; when you see poor Indians fainting for a cup of 
cold water, don't say agiiin, "Get you gone, ^ou Indiao 
dog/' The Indian then wished him well on bis journey, 
and left him. It is not difficult to say which of these two 
had the best daim to the name of Christian. . 



THE MAMMOTH. 



V>^F all the quadrupeds which have hitherto 
been described, the Mammoth is undoubtedly much the 
largest. , This animal is not known to have an existence 
any where at present. We judge of it only frotn its bones 
and skeletons, which are of an unparalkled size, and are 
found in Siberia,' Russia, Germany, and North- Arnerica. 

2. On the Ohio, and in many places farther north, tusks, 
^grinders, and skeletons, which admit of no corhparison 
with any other animal at present known, are four.d in vast 
numbers; some lying on the surface of Ihe earth, a))d sdme 
a little beloTy if. 

3. A Mr. Stanley, taken prisoner by the Indians near 
fhe mouth of the Tennessee, relates, that, after.being trans- 
ferrQd from one tribe to another, he was ^t length carried 
over the mountains west of the Missouri to a river which 
^runswestwardly; that these bones abounded thiere; and 

that the natives said the animal was still existing in the 
northern parts of their country, 

8* 4. Notwithstapding 
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4. NtHwidistanding the great number oftalaeswliich 
h AV6 b^en foptid, the living aoimal^hfts nevef been i^scoveii- 
ed. There is, howe ver,,^Hie instance oft recOi4 of thec^reaer- 
vatioQ of the carcase, [n the yeil^ !799,a fisheniftanel»&rvs(f 
a Strange mass projecting from an iee> biMEik in Sihef ia^ tiie 
natnre pf which he 'did not v^derst^ind^ and^ which was ss 
high in the bank as to, be beyondf his ipeat^. 

6. He uratch^d^itibr seyemVy^aro, »a(ti^ the s^ag 
of &e .fifth, die enormous csi^e^ase heeme ealiimlf-^lkMik 
^gcd, from th^ ic«, ap^feH dowti- ^pon a^ sand Imh^ forwp- 
ipg a part of the coa?5t of'the Arctic or Frozen Ooean, 

1$ . In 1 906', the whol^ skeleton remained upon tite sand 
bank, although the carcase had beei> grea,dy rautiialed bj 
the White bi^arS) dogs, and^other animals, which had ft^asted 
upon it about two years. Th^ skin was extremely thicJc 
and heavy, and so muqh remained as reqaiped tho ex^ 
tionS often men to carry i^ way. 

7. As the natives in the vicinity have no traditional his- 
itcky of^this enormous animal', l^e conclusion^ is, thc^^tHofi 
imbedded in the ice many ages aato^ ^d from it^ per&ct 
pres^^fttion> Ihis^pFob^ly took placeat the very momeo^ 
of its death. 

7. A del^'gation of warriors from the Delaware lc\W 
haying visited the governor of Virgiiii.:», during the late 
revolution, on masters of business*; aper these had been 
discussed. and se^ttl^d iq counoiL tjie gavernor asked tbeip 
^me qu€M|t,iqnsxe1ative tp^h^ircpuntry^ and,, among oChera, 
what they knei^ or had.h^ard Qf the animal who^e bon^s 
were found at the Salt licks^on- the Ohio, 

9. , The chief speal^er immediately put himself intp an 
attitude of oratory^ and; with a pomp suited to What he 
conceived the.eleyatioii of hissiibject, inform^d.hjm, thitt it 
was a tradition hs^aded down from their fathers, "That in 
ancienttimes, aherdof these tremendous animals came to 
the Big Bone Ijcks, and began a universal destruction of 
the beai^, deer> elks, buffaloes, and other, animuls, which 
had.been created for the. use of the Indians, . 

ip. That the Great Man above Ipojcing dovvn.aoa see- 
ing. this,, vv^s.-so enraged, that. he ?eized. his Ughtnihg, de- 
«ceiided:to the earth, ^at^d himself on a neighboring rt^ouq* 
tami on a rock, on which his seat and the print oChjs i^et 

are 
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•^1 



' are still te be seen, and hurled l^is bolls among tfiem, till 
the whole wereslaughleredt^ except the big bull, who^ pre- 
senting his forehead to the shafts, shook tfaem^ofl'as they 

fell ; ISiit; tnlssinf cme at leag^th, i<^ wouaded him inthe side; 

whereupon, springfing roufid, he bounded over tlie Wabaahi 

t^e filinois^ a^d fuaaily ot»ertbe great lakes^ where he is 

livie^at this day. 






D 



^f AMS GilEBI^^WELB madfe her appearance 

abouthf^f acentupy ago; her parents were honest, plain, 
booiely peoole, and the occupation of a fanner hadmot oeen 
changed in the AjniJy Ibr se^veral generations. She was 
particularly thrifty, ted- retired in. ber habits, * ftr which 
reason she vras-not married until neady tiarty^ve> and her 
sole offspring vas a daughter. 

2: Matt€rs throve so well with the industrious couple, 
that Mies waa looked up to as- a sort of heiress^ and the 
most valuable propertjiir in* their whol^ stock tmd -crop. 
5fTs, Greenfield's name was Margery, and her honest hus- 
band called- her Madge ; but this was thought too vulgar for 
the peccrl of the family, and= she was accordingly called 
Margaret, which swelled itself in time into Margarita* 

8. Worthy Mrs. Greenfield could noilk, make butter, 
and puddings^ spin and cook : but all the*e occupatidhs 
were beneath; Miss- Greenfield; they were calculated to 
.apoil her white bantls, and Ta^ aa Mite called him, wsis de- 
*f rmined ta/^' . \^tj of he n 

4,. Nov '«> accomplishments; her writing was 

legible- she read with an up cour- 
ftinpr thi<>iif;h hernose. A travel- 
tringht Misi to plav on the piauo 
and cotilLMMpl EpVak barbarous 
., she embd^^^ •usnlin, and wrote 

oe. Ma ^ j^e of fife, but 

OtniOUn doJentlyl ^ome 
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natural tears, to be aure, she 9hed,T)Ut the world Tva.s all 
before her, and she did not permit her affliction tQ uaiit he 
for ebteriog upon it. 

6. Very unluckily the flour trade flourished to aa irnxm?- 
tnral extent about this ;time» and the xaroier's pride rose 
with the price of grain; ao that Miss Margaret's ^ame^; 
request was granted, and she was sent to. a most extra-va- 
gant boarding school in the cky, where the daughters of 
the richeai citize^is were sent. 

7. Her companions looked down upon her at first, but 
she boon excelled in accomplishment9>'-and played the giri 
of fashion so naturally, that she soon ingratiated herself 
with the females in high life, and nsed to le^d her poc&ef 
money, and dress at sush an extra? agant rate, that the far- 
mer's stacks would often shrink into a bonnet, or a shawl. 

8. The period of ber education being concluded, ske 
returned home in sullen noisery to the, farm^ and turned up 
her nose a^ every object shesaw,frQpxthebamdooF chici- 
en to the family cat, and from Doll tiie dairymaid up to 
the worthy parson of the parish. 

9. Of Pa she 'got desperately ashamed, apd cousin Na- 
than was directed^ with the most ineSaUe, contempt j uerer 
to pi*esume to call her Peggy again as long as he iked. 
Fa was ordered out o£ the parlour . to smoke his pipe, and 
forced every day to dress for dinner, for Miss , Margarita's 

.superiority was so evident, that she became absolute mis- 
tress over the whole establishment. 
,' 10. The old family side board was sold for a trifle, and 
three hundred dollars given for a piano for^e. Reels and 
country Ranees were exploded for waltzres, and barbarous 
French was deserted for softer Italian. Even painting on 
satin was superseded by the mOre sentimental employment 
^ of writii^ poetry. . . 

\ 11. Margarita next sold four cows and a yoke of oxen, 
. te purchase a paif of blood hof ses, and had a desperate 
, quarrel wiih JPa, because he would not^ive Joe, the stable 
boy, a crimson livery to ride aftei her. Tea was served 
to her in bed, aci she excused he rself from going to 
church, because Pa'j? pew was less consp cncnis than one or 
two ctliers. : • ' '. ^ 

22. Whilst 



S'ero. N€ro never tink of dat before. (To Hinutlf,) 
^m good marknnaii, I no good. Nero do kiil Tom; Tom 
I Nero, dat sartin. Poor Nero dead, de world say dat 
od for him and Nero no heie to contradict him. Poor 
ero ^wrife no home, 00 bread, no notting, now Nero gone. 
ioud.) what Nero do, Massa Fenton? How faim sare him 
)uor? ^ 

Mr. F. Tbe only honoraUe course, Nero, is to forgire 
Dur friend, i£hc has wronged yon ; and let your future gooil 
)nduct8how that yon did not deserve the wrong. 
Aero. Bnt what de world tink, Masaa Fentonf He call 
j^ero coward, and say he no dare fight Tom. Nero no cow* 
rd, Massa Fenton. 

Mr. F. You need not be ashamed of not daring to mnr- 
vet your friend. Bat it is not yonr courage which is called 
n question. \t is a plain case of morality. The success of a 
iviel must still leave it undecided, whtte it adds an awful 
crime and a tremendous accountability to the injury yon 
have afaready sustained. ^ 

/SiVo. True, Massa l^enton, Imt de world n# make de 
proper distinction. De world no know Nero hoiiest. 

Mr. F. Nor does the world know that you are^othoB- 
e€t. But what do you mean by the world Nero? 
Ntra. Why all de gentlemen of honor, Massa Fenton. 
•Mr.HF. You mean ail the unprincipled men who happen 
to he^ of tins al^r. Their number mu^t be limited, and 
they are juit .^iich us you ^h^ul.i cai^ iit.LN.k.g b.'....*^;. 
N^TQ, How J Mas^a Fentoo ! l>is all new to Neio. 
Mr F* The nmqt^Mwi^eQple Tvho approve of duelSi 
} wi th tlio^ ^|||g^»ai c eli br r^ t e m urde r 

3II; and ^^^V^^ of duelling' are ^h 

prltheV ^F^ niB, Would jo» 






/ 



tuirt- 
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Mr, F, Your resolution is a good one, and happy ^woii 

5t be for all the Gentlemen of honor, as jou call them^ if tlii 

, would make the laws of God, aad the dictates of com mo 

te^se, a part of their code« 



SPEECH OF MR. PITT, IN THE BRITISH JPA7? 
LIAMENT, ON THE SUBJECT OF THE SLAVE 
TRADE. 



Sir, 



w. 



HILE I regret the ill success which ha& 
hitherto attended my efforts on this subject, 1 am consoled 
with the thought that the house has now come to a resolu- 
tion declarative of the infamy of the slave trade. 

2. 'The only question now is, on the continuance of t&w 
traffic, a traffic of which the very thought is beyond all hu- 
man endurance ; a traffic which even its friends think so in- 
tolerable that it ought to hie crushed- Yet the aboliiion of 
it is to be resolved into a question of expediency. 

3. Its advocates in order to continue it, have deserl^^ 
even the principles of commerce ; so that it seems, a traffic 
in the liberty, the blood, the life of human beings, is not to 
have the advantage of the common tules of arithmetic; 
which govern ^l I their commercial dealings. 

4. The point now in dispute is the continuance for one 
year. ^ As to those who are conijemed in this trade, a year 
will not be of any consequence, but will it be none to the 
unhappy slaves? It is true, that in the course of commercial 
concerns in general, it is said sometimes to be beneath the 
magnanimity of a man of honor to insist on a scrupulous 
exactness, in his own favor> upon a disputed item in ac- 
counts* 

5. But does it make any part of our magnanimity to be 
exact in our own favor in the traffic of human blood? Ifl 
could feel that any calculation upon the subject were to be 
made in this way, the side on which I should determinej 
would be in favor of the unhappy sufferers j not of those 
who oppressed them, * 

6. But 
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S. WlBisu^ied with soph fruitldsa attttmta (which bad 
broiight tivs f ime tq tea o'clock at night) Mr. Putnam tried 
oiice more to make hk^filog enter, but in Tain; he proposed 
to hk^- negro man to go down into the cavern and shoot the 
wolfl The negro declined t&e hazardous sei vice. . 

6* Then it wa» that'theii* master^ angrj at the disap- 
pointment, and declaring that he was ashamed of having a 
coward in^iis fainHy, resolved himself to destroy the fero- 
cious beas^ lest she should escape thi:ough some unknown 
fissure.ofthe rock. 

7 . His neighbors strongly remonstrated against the pe- 
rilous enterprise; btsthejKBOw log that wild animals were 
intimidated by fire^ and having provided several strips of 
birch foai'k^ the only combustible material which he conld 
obtain^ which would afford light in diisdeep and darksome 
cave^ prepared fior his descent. 

6. Having accordingly, divested himself of his coat and 
waistcoat, and having a long rope fastened round his legs, 
by which he might be pulled back, at a concerted signal, he 
enter^d^ head Ibremost, with the blazing torch in his hand. 

9. Having groped his passage, till he came to a hori- 
zontal part of the den^ the most terrifying dai^ess ap- 
peared in front of the dim circle of light afforded by his 
torch. It was silent as the house ofdeath. None but mon- 
sters of the desert had ever befbre explored this solitary 
mandioii of horror. 

10. He cautiously proceeding onward, came to an as- 
cent; which he slowly mounted on his hands and knees, un- 
til he discovered the glaring eyeballs of the wolf, who was 
flitting at the extremity ef the cavern. Startled at the sight 
of fire, she gnashed her teeth and gave a sullen growl; 

1 1. As soon as he had made the necessary discovery^he 
kicked the rope as a signal for pulling him out. The peo- 
ple, at the mouth of the den, who had listened with pain- 
ful anxiety, hearing the gro«7lingof the wolf, and suppos- 
ing their friend to be in the most imminent danger, arew 
him foith with such celerity, that he was stripped of hia 
clothes, and sevorely bruised. 

li. After he had adjured his clothea, and loaded his 
gun With nine buck i^ot, holding a torefa in one band and 
' this 
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th6 musket in ihe other, be denoe^ded a second timi 
When he drei/r nearer than before, th« *?olf assuming- \ 
still more ikrce and terrible appearanoe^ liowUa^, Toihn^ 
liereyes, snapping her teeth, and dropping her fajead^^- 
tween her legs, was evidently, in «the attitude and on "is. 
point of springing at hiffl, 

13. At this critical instant, he lerelled aad Gx^d- at he 
head. Stunned with th« shocks and suffocaledt with tk' 
smoke, he immediately /ound himeelf drawn out of the 
cave. But haying rtfresLed himself and pernaitt«d t^: 
smoke to dissipate, he went dow« the third 6me. 

14. Once mote he came wiibfe sight of the W4>Ii^ tFb 
appearing very passive, he applied the torch to her no*. 
and perceiving her dead, he tookhold-of liereai«,andtl!«i 
kickii.g the rope (still tied roundhis legs) the people a6(?re, 
with no small cxnltation^ dragged them hoth outtogetber. 



EXTRACT FKOM DR. JOSEPH WARREN'S OKA. 
TlONj PEL] VEHED AT BOSTON, MARCH ^, 171?. 

■Ill '1 11 ■■■'III A i ' ■ ^ M i ll m ^. ' i ■II | -, iii»i ■ rt i n< i..i n i . 'f i ml ,■■■■. ■ ■■ I III ' " ■ 

JL K^ voice of your Iktbers blood cries to 
you from the ground, '^My sons, scorn to te stivEsP' In 
vain we met the frowns of tyrants; in vain wecFOssWii*^ 
boisterous ocean, found a new world, and prepared itior 
the happy residence of liberty ; in vain we toiled ; in vain v.e 
fought J we bled in vain, if you, our offspring, want valor to 
repel the assaults of her iavadcis! 

2 . Stain not ^ the glory of your wort)jj[ ancestors j but 
like them resolve never to part with your biFtlirigKt. Be 
wise iayour deliberations, and determined in yo«r exer- 
tiofts foi' the preservation of your Itberty. 
_ 3. Follow not the dictates of passion^' but erili»t> youc 
self under the sacred banner of reason; use erery method 
in your power to secure your rights j at least prevent thB 
curses of ijosterity fm being heaped upon yovir oiemo- 
ries. • 

4.. Jf you, with united jreai and fortitude, oppose the 
ttirrent of oppreesionf if you feed the true fire of patriotiui 

truming 
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burning i|i your breasts; if yoa/fromi jour semis, delpi|ie the 
most gaudy dress which slavery can wear;' if you re^illy 
prefer the lonely cottage, whilst blest with liberty, to gild- 
ed palades, surpouoded with the ensigns of slavery, you 
may have the fullest assurance that tyranny^ with her whole 
accursed train, will hide her hideous head in coqfusion^ 
shame and despair. 

6. If you perform your part, you must have the strong- 
est confidence, that the sai6e Almighty Being, who pro- 
tected your pious aad venerable forefathers, who enabled 
them to turn a barren wilderness mto a fruitful field, who 
so often made bare his arm for their salvatif^n, will still be 
mindful of their oflfspring. 

6. May this Almiqhtv Bciku graciously preside in all 
our councils. Maybe direct us to such u^easures as he 
himself shail approve, and be pleased to bless. May we be 
ever favored oiGod. May our land be a land of liberty, the 
seat of virtue, the asylum of^the oppressed, " a name and a 
praise in the whole earth,^' until the last shock of time shall 
bury the empires of the world in undistinguished ruin. 



SELF-INTEREST. 

PIALOGUE akrWEEN TWO NCIGHBOaS. 



Dcr53fi.\3f GOD morniiig, neighbor Scrapewell, I have 
half a dozen miles to ride to day, and should be extremely 
obliged if you would lend me your gray roar«. 

ScrapewelL I should be happy, friend Derby, |p oblige, 
you; but am under a necessity of going immediately to the 
mill with three bags of com. My wife wants the meal this 
very morning. 

Der. Then she must want it still, Ibr I Can assure you , 
the mHl does not go to day.' I heat^ the miller tetl Win 
Davis that the water was tdo log^. 

Scrape; You don't say so^JPhat^ quite unlucky; for in 
that case,l shall be obligate gallop off to town for the 
meal. My wife woidd comb my head for me, if I should 
neglect it. , * * 
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Der, I can fiave you thid joarhey. 1 have plenty of meal 
at home, and wiU lepd your wife as much as she ^mnts. 

Scrape. Ah! neighbor Derby, I am sure your meal will 
never suit my wife. You cauH conceive how whimsical 
she is. 

Der. If she were ten times more whimsical than she is, 
I am certain she would like it; for you sold it to me your- 
self and you assured melt was the best you ever had. 

Scrape, Yes, yes, that's true, indeed ; I always have the 
hest of every thing. You knew, neighbor Derby, thai no 
one is more re^dy to oblige than I am, but I must teii you 
the mare thi^ tnoming refused to eat hay; and truly 1 am 
afraid rte will not cany you, 

Der. bhj never fear! I will feed her welt with oats on 
the road, v 

Scrape. Oats! neighbor; oats are very dear. 
, Der, They are so indeed; but no matter for that. When 
I have a good job in view, I never stand for trifles. 

Scrape. Jt is very slippery ; and 1 am really afraid she 
will fall and break your neck. , 

Der. Give yourself no uneasiness about that. Th^s 
mare is certainly i^re footed; and^ besides, yoti were just 
now talking yourself of gallopping her to town. 

Scrape. Well then, to tell you the plain truth, though 
I wish to oblige you with all my heart, my saddle is torn 
quite in pieces, and 1 have just sent my bridle to be mended. 

Der. Luckily, I have both a bridle and a saddle hanf- 
ing up at home. 

Scrape. Ah! that may he; but I am sure your saddle 
wiU never fit my nare. 

Der. Why then Til borrow neighbor Clod pole's. 

Scrape. Glodpole's ! his will no more tit than yours does. 

Der. Atihe worst then, I will go to my good friend, 
Squire Jones. Be has half a score! of them ; and I am sure 
he will lend me one that will fit her. 
- Scrape. You know, friend Derby, that no one is more 
willing to oblige his neighbors than lam. I do assure you 
the beast should be at your service with all my heart; 
but she has not been cutrier^ I believe, for three weeljfs 

\ past. 
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past, ifer foretop and mane waot. combing and etkttinff 
very muck If any one should see her in her present plight 
it would ruin the sale of her. 

Der, O! a horse is soon c^^^led, and my son Sam shall 
disp^tcb her at once. 

Scrape. Yes, very likely j but I this moment recollect 
the crealnre has^ no shoes on. 

JE>«r, Well, is there not a blacksmith hard by? 

Seretft, What, that tinker dr a Dobsoa! 1 would not 
trust such a bunglet to shoe a goat Nojno; none but uncle 
Tom Thumper is capable of shoeiog my mare. 

Der, As good luck will have it, then, I shall pass right 
by hisdoc^r^ 

Scrape. [Calling to his son,] Timothy, Timothy, Here^fl 
neighbor Derby ^ who wants the loan of th^ gray mare to 
ride to tbwn to-duy. Ton know the skin was rubbed off her 
back last week a hand's breadth or more. [H^ gives Tim a 
tiwnfc]. However, fbelieve ^he's well enough by this time. 
You know, Tim, how ready I am to oblige my neighbors. 
And) indeed, we ought, to do all the good we can in thi& 
world. — We must certaisilv let ne^hbor Derby hare her, if 
she will possibly angwerhtt pui^se. Yes, yes; I see plainly 
by Tim's couatenar^e, neighbor Derby, that he's disposed 
to oblige you. I would not have re fused you the mare for 
the worth of her. If I had, I should have expected yoUr 
would have refused, me in your turn. None of my neigh- 
bors can accuse me of being back%vai^d, in doing them a 
kindness.^ — Come^ Timothy, what do you say .^ 

Tim. What do I say, father! Why, I say, Sir, that I am 
no less ready than you to are to do a neighborly kindness. 
l$ut the mare is by no means capable of performing the 
journey. A^out a hand's bjreadth, did you say, Sir! Why the 
skin is torn from the poor creature's back, of the bigness of 
your jneat brimm'd hat. And, besides,! have promised 
her, a*.f?on as she is able to travel, to Ned Saunders, to 
carry a load of apples to the market. 

'Scrape. Do you hear that ne^hbor? I am very soriy 
matters tutn out thus. I would not have disobliged ybu for 
the price of two such mares. Believe me, neighbor Derby, 
1 am: really aojrry for your sake, that matters turn out thus 

Der. 
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Dtf^ And I as tnuch for youi«, neighbor Scrapllii^ell; for 
to teir;^ou the truth, I received a letter jthU morning £rom 
Mr. GriiSn, vrho telb me if 1 will be in town thi$ <i^y? be 
will give me the refusal of all t))at lot of timber, which \fi 
is about cutting down upon the back of Cobble hill ; and 1 
intended you should have shared half of it, whicli would 
have been not less than fifty dollars m jour pocket. Sut-^ 

Scraps, Fifty dollars, did you say? ^. 

Der, Ay, truly did I; but aayourmare Js out of order. Til 
go and see if I 9an get old Rpan, tjbe blacksmith^s horse. 

Scrape, OH Roan! My mare is at your service^ aeigb- 
bor. Here) Tim, tell Ned Saunders he canH have the fnare. 
Neighbor Derby wants her; and I won't refuse so ^oodi 
friend any thing ho asks for. 

Der. But what are you to do for meal? 

Scrape. My wife can do without it this fortnight^ if yoa 
want the marc so long. 

Der. But then your saddle is all in pieces. 

Scrape, I. meant the old one. Ihave bot^htaoew (AC 
since, iind you shall have the first use of it. 

Der. And you would hav^ me call at Thuoiper^s and 
get hershod.^ 

Scrape. No, nof I had forgotten to tell you^ that I Wt 
neighbor Dobson shoe her last week by way of trial f and to 
^0 him justice, I must own he shoes extremely well. 

Der. . But if the poor creature has lost so much ^ 
from off her back — 

Scrape. Poh,pohl That is just one of Tim's laigeal^ries. 
I do assure you it was not at first bigger than my thumb 
nail; and I am certain it has not grown any since^ 

Der . At least, however, let her have somethi^ she jouii^ 
cat, since she refuses hay . 

Scrape. She did, indeed, refuse hay this morning; but 
the only reason was that she. was crammM Ml qf o^ts. 
You have nothing to fear^neighbor; the mare is in^j^erfcK^t 
trim and she will skim ycu over the groimd like, abiri J 
wish you a good journey and ^ jgrofitable jol^^ * 



1 
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I V- mil -<rr^^- ' ■ 

ON PROFANE SWEARING I 



MJ EW evil habits are of more pernicious Gon*. 
^qu^Dce, OF overcame with more difficulty, than that very 
odjous one of profane cursing and swearing . It cannot be 
eaqpected that the force of moral principles should be very 
stiong upon any one who is accustomed, upon every trivial 
^casion, and frequently without any occasion at all to slight 
the precepts and the character of the Supreme Being 

2 Wheii we have lost any degree of respect for the Au- 
tHop of our extstence, and the concerns of futurity, andean 
»ring the most awful appellations into our sUghtest conver- 
sation, merely byway of embellishing our foolish and per- 
haps fallacious narratives, or to givQ a greater force to 
our httle resentments, conscience will soon lose its influ- 
ence upon our minds. 

3. Nothing but the fear of disgrace, or a dread of hu- 
mm.\B.wQ, wiW restrain any person^ addicted to comnon 
swearing, from the most detestable perjury. For if a man 
can be brought to trifle with the most sacred things in hi^. 
conmon discourse, he cannot surely consider them of mare 
consequence when his interest leads him to swear falsely 
tor his own defence or emolument. 

4. It is really astonishing how imperceptibly this vice 
creeps upon a person, and haw rootedly he afterwaids ad- 
heres to It. People generally b^gin with using only slight 
exclamations, and which seem haidly to carry the appear- 
^ceefany thing criminal; and so proceed on to others, 
till the most shocking oaths become familiar. 

5. Andw hen once the habit is confirmed, it is^rarely ever 
eradic|ted. The swearer looses the ideas which are attach- 
ed to % words he makes use of, and therefore execrates 
his friend, when he means to bless him; and calls God Uy 
witness his intention of doing things, which he knows he 
has no thoughts of performing in reality. 

• 6. A^young gentleman with ^homLan^ intimately ac- 
quamted, and who possesses many excellent qiMiUacations^ 
but unhappily m adeclining state of health, and evidently, 
tendmg rapidly to the chamberd of death, has been from hia 
9* , xhiWhO^f 
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childhood so addicted to the practice of gweaiiiig in hrr^ 
commoD conversation, that even now J am frequently ahock 
ed by his profaning the name of that sacred Bein^, Ixefbre 
vrhom he, most probably, will soon be obliged to appear 

7. It must surely be exceedinglv painful to a sensible 
heart, feeling for the best interests of a valuable friend, and 
otherwise excellent acquaintance) to observe the person he 
80 highly regards confirmed in such a shocking habit, even 
ifvh'ile standing in the most awful situation in which It is 
possible for a human creature to be placed. 

8. Almost every other vice affords its votaries some pre- 
tences of excu«e, from its being productive of present plea- 
sure, or affording ^ prospect of future advantage,* but the 
jirofane swearer cannot even say that he feels ai»jr gatts- 
tion, or that he hopes to meet with any benetitj from ibis 
foolish habit. 

d. But let not the force of habit be urged as an excuse 
for its continuance. As well might the highwayman, who 
is unacquainted with any honest employment, expect on 
that account to be allowed to plunder every passenger he 
meets with impunity. The following anecdote will prove 
that this habit is not so inveterate that it cannot inataody 
be checked. 

10. In the presence of men who are his superiors, the 
swearer it never profane. Why did you cut short your 
oath? said a gentleman to a man who was notoriously p2i>- 
fane. I was afraid the king, who was present, would heat 
me, said the swearer. Why tlten, Faid the gentleman, do 
you not fear to be heard by the King of Kings, who is al- 
ways present? 



THE TRIUMPH OF 'riRTUE. 



J^ MERCHANT of Provence, in f'rance, of 
a most«miable character, hut of narrow circumstances, met 
with S(me considerable losses in trade, and became a b&nk- 
iTipt. 9tiog; reduced to peniitf and t^ant, be w6nt io Pa- 
fiB to se^k some assistance. 

' 2, He 
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2. He waited on alt his old customers ia tradei repte* 
seated to them his pisfortunes, which he had taken every 
method to avoid, and begged them to enable him to pursue 
^is^business, assuring those to whom he was indebted^ that 
his only wish was to be in ^. condition to pay them, and that 

' he should die cdntentedly, could he but accomplish that 
' wish. 

3. Every one he had applied to felt for his misfortunes^ 
and promised to assist him> excepting one, to whom he owed 
a thousand crowns, and who, instead of pitying his misfor- 
tunes, threw him into prison. 

4. The unforlunute merchant's son, who was about tweth 
ty- two years of age^ being informect of the sorrowful situa- 
tion of his father, hastened to Paris, threw himself at the 
feet of the unrelenting creditor, and, drowned in tears, be- 
sought him, in the most affecting expressions, to condescend 
to rlsstore him his father, protesting to him, that if he would 
not throw abstacles in the way to his father's re-establishing 
his affairs, of the possibility of which they had great reason 
to hope, he should be the first man paid. 

6. He implored him to Have pity on his youth, and to 
haVe some feelings for the misfortunes of an aged mother, 
encumbered with eight children, reduced to want, and 
nearly on the point of perishing. Lastly, that if these con- 
siderations were not capable of moving him to pity, he en- 
treated him, at least to permit him to be confined in prison 
instead of his father, in order that he might be restored ta 
his family. 

6. The youth uttered these expressions in so affecting 
a manner, that the creditor, struck with so much virtue and 
generosity, at once softened into tears, and. raising the youth 
irom his humble pasture, Ah! my son, said he, your lather 
shall be released. So much love and respect as you have 
shown for him, makes me ashamed of myself. * I have car- 
ried this matter too far; but I will endeavor forever to ef- 
face the remembrance of it from your mind. 

7, I have an only daughter^ who is worthy of you; she 
would do as much for me, as you have done for your father, 
I will give her to you, and with her all my fortune. Ao^ 
cept the offer I make you, and let us hasten to your father^ 
to release him and ask his consent. 

FEMALE 
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FEMALE INDUSTRY. 



j\ HAT ahappy simplicity prevailed in aL 
cienttimieSjwhen it was the custom farladiies-, thougii of th€ 
greatest distinction, to employ themselves in useful^ and { 
sometimes laborious worlu! Every one knows wha^ is t "U 
ufi in scripture to thi j purpose concerning Rebecca^ Racheli 
and several others. 

9 . We read in Homer of princesses drawing thefOBelref 
water from springs, and washing with their own hands tit 
finest of the linen of their respective famtliea. The sisteri 
of Alexander^he Great, who were the daughters ofaponr- 
erful prince, employed themselves in making cilothes ibr 
their brothers. The celebrated Lucretia used to 8|nD 20 
the midst of her female attendants. 

3, Augustus, who was sovereign of the world, wore fat 
several years together^ no other clothes but what his wife 
and sister made him. It was a custom m the northern parts 
of the world, not many years ago, for the princesise^ who 
then sat upon the throne, to prepare several of the d^idi^^ 
at every meal^ 

4. In a word, needle work, the care o£ domestic affairs, 
and a serious sind retired life, is the proper function of 
women, and for this they were de^^igded by Providence.— 
The depravity of the age has indeed affixed to these ens- 
toms,which are vety near as old as the creation, an idea of 
meanness and contempt; but then, what has it substituted 
iatlie room of them? A soft indolence, a stupid idleness, 
frivolous conversation,, vain amusements, and a strong pas* 
sion for public shows. 

6. Let us compare these two characters, and prouounce 
which of them may justly boast its being founded on good 
sense, solid judgment, and a. taste for truth and nature. 

6. It must, nevertheless, be confessed in honor of the 
fair sex, and of the American ladies in particular, that 
many among them, and those of the highest stations in life, 
have made it not only a duty, but a pleasure, to employ 
themselves in needle work, not of a trifling, but of the most 
serviceable kind; and to make part of their fomiture with 

their 
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their own itantk, 1 mighl alac) add, that gi^at iiiiail>e(8 of 
them adorn their £btnds with agreeable^ and at the lame 
time, serious and ttseihlf studies. 



TOE LAP-DOG. 

"* A I)lAtbGU£ BETWEEN TWO YoUNG LaDIES. 

^^^^ro, IjjLi^S Nancy, what child was that your 

aunt had in her arms this momiag, as she was walkinig ill 
tlie main . , / . , 

Nangy. A chUd! Mis|! Eliza.; it ch8dt You donH thiri^ 
my aunt would he jeeni . wali^ing in puhUc with a child in 
herann&l '"•'- 

Eli. - Fr^.Miss, where-wduRbe the barm? I know she 
has a beautiful pair of twins, and ( thought it ndtght be one 
of them, as it w;as partly c^vei^^dwith her doyc. 
JV<m. Nq, indeed— it was her lap dog. 
£ii. Vpon.my word, Natf»cy, you^haye mended the mat- 
ter mightily ! Your aunt is s^sh^ed to he seen walking with 
a ehild in Her. ^aiXkS| hut i^not ; asbamed to h& seen carrying 
a paltry puppy through the streets! Pray bow much moce 
valuable is a p«ippy than a child? 

J^an, Why^ sis ta the real value, Elizla, i dOnH loiOw Imt 

a cl^ild.should be prized,the h^hest. Thot^h tny aunt says 

she ha4 rathei? part with both her twins than lose her dear 

little Tiiqi, But, you know, she would be taken Ibr one of 

the, Jower sort of women, if she were to-1^ a child about 

with her ^^ whereas . nothing makes her. appear more like a 

lady,than.to be^eengallaaittiig her little dog. And Trip 

is none Qivo^t.cQmn(ion,mrs^ i assure ydu^ HisnMytherwas 

imported irpm Europe f^apd it is:said4he oncebeloBgedtoa 

la^y of nobility. Yo^ c^^t think , what a sweet little crea* 

^ ture.he is. ., My aunt nursed bins v&oUy herself eve^. since 

he was a vyeek old, 

KH. A&d^fvha nursed the twins .^ 

Nm, They were put into the country wkh a very good 

woman.. They have never beer» at ^me but onceanee 

they wet^B bom. . But theip iRama visila ^hemaa oftenrat 

le^Atjvfis once a month. 

^ Eh, 
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Elu Would she be willing to be as long absent from L < 
dear little 7W/>, as you call him? 

JVan. Odd, indeed! She would run ctazjr, if she ifwereft 
lose him but for one day. And no wonder; for h^ is t^ 
most engaging little animal you erer saw. You tvouId>^ 
direrted to see him drink tea but of the ladies^ caps. An 
he kisses his mistress delightfully! My aubt says she wouii 
not sleep a night without him for his weight in gold. 
. Eli . It is very noble in your aunt to pay such attention 
to an object of so much consequence. He is certainly more 
valuable than half a dozen children. Does your ^unt €i- 
'pect to learn him to talk? 

^/an. Talk! why he talks already. She says she per- 
fectlf understands his language. When he is hungry^ be 
can a&k for sweetmeats. When he is dry, he can ask for 
drink. When he is tired of running on foot, he can ask to 
ride ; and my aunt is never mdrcf happy than when ahe has 
him in her arms! 

Eli, Aadyetshe wouldnotbeseenwiUioneof herowti 
children in her arms! 

Nan. Why that would be very im/^ar, and alf her ac- 
quaintance would laugh aUier. Chikiren, you kooir, are 
, always crying; and no ladies of fashion will ever ^AxiuV 
them into their company. 

Eli, If children are always crying^ little dogs are often 
barkingy and which is the most disagreeable noiset 

Mm. Oh ! the barking of Trip is music to all who hear 
liimj Mr. Fribble, who often visits my^aunt, says he can 
raise and fall the eight notes to perfection ; and he prefers 
the sound of his voice to that of the harp$ioord. It was he 
who brought bis mother from Ldndon; and he says there 
was not a greater favorite among all the dogs in pjodsession 
of the fine ladies of court . And more than all that, he says 
Trip greatly resembles a Spaniel which belongs to one of 
the royal family. Mr. Fribble and my aunt almost qaar- 
relied last night, to see which should have the honor of car- I 
rying the dear little favorite to the play . 

EM. After hearing so many rare qualtficatioM of the 
little quftdrupedj I do not wonder at your aunf s choice of a 
companion! i am not surprised she should set her affections 
Upon a cjreature so deserving of all her care. It is to be^ 

wished 

V. i 
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vi^hed her children might ii^v«r cqoiq incompetitioQ with 
his object pf her affections. I hope she will continue to 
naintain the dignity of her sex; and never disgrace the 
ashionable circle t6 which she bielongs, bv neglecting her 
ap-dogfor the more im^^ar employment of attending to her 
,wn offspring. 



i:XTRACT FROM THE ORATION OFTHO'S DAWES, 
ESa DELIVEKED AT BOSTON, JULY 4, 1787. 



JL HAT Education is one of the deepest princi- 
jles of independence, need not be labored in this assem- 
)ly. In arbitrary government^ where the people neither 
nake the l^w nor cioose those who legislate, the more ig- 
10 ranee the more peace. 

s; But in a government where the people fillall the 
:)ranche8 of the sovereignty, intelligence is the life of libcr- 
y. An American would resent hisbeing denied the use of 
lis musket; but he would dq^riveAimfelf of a stronger safe- 
guard, if he should want that hamtHg which is necessary to 
1 knowledge of his constitutution. 

3. It is easy to sec that our aggrarian law and the law of 
^(?ucation were calculated to make republicans; to make 
fiCTi. Servitude could never long consist with the habits of 
»uch citizens. Enlightened minds and virtuous manners 
cad to the gates of glory. The sentiment of indepenence 
nust have been c(mnaturalit\ the bosoms of Americans ; and 
looner, or later, must have blazed out into public action, 

4. Independence fits the soul of her residence for every 
loble eaterprisfe of humanity and greatness. Her radiant 
imile lights up celestial ardor in poets and orators, who 
ioun«l her praises through nil ages; in legislators and phi- 
psopher*, who fabricate wise and happy governments as 
dedications to her fame; in patriots and heroes, who shed 
■heir lives in sacrifice to her diviliity. 

6. . At this idea, do not our minds swell with ih^ memo- 
ry of those whose godlike virtues have founded her most 

ibagnificient 
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magmficeht teniple lit' America? It is easy for us to maio 
tain her doctrine, at this late day, wheniherejs l>ut one 
party on the subject, an munense people. But wSat tribute 
shall we bestow^ what Bacred pieaa shall We raise overtie 
tombs of those who dared, in Ae face of unmiUed powt. 
and within the reach of majesty, to blow thA bla^t of fret 
dom throughout a subject continent? 

6. Nor did those brave countrymen of ours only expw^ 
theemotionsof gloiyi the nature of their principles inspi- 
red them with the power of practice; and they o£rei^ their 
bosoms to the shafts of battle. Bunker^s aw^l mount is the 

Hlnpacious urn of their ashe^; but'the flaming bounds of tbf 
universe could not limit the flight of their miads. 

7. They fled to the union of kindred souls; and thoe 
who fell at the straits of Thermopylas, and those who b)d 
on the heights of Chariestown, now reap congenial jo^ ia 
the fields of the blessed. 



GENERAL WASHINGTON'S RESIGNATION. 

Mr. Pre sipemt, | 

1 HE great events on which my resignatioo 
depended having at length taken place, I have now d^e^^/?- 
or of offering my sincere congratulations to Congre^ an^ ^^ 
presenting myself before them to surrender into their hand^ 
the trust committed to me, and to claim the indulgence ol 
retiring from the aervice of my country. 

2. Happy in the confirmation of our independence and 
sovereignty, and pleased with the opportunity afforded the 
United States of becoming a respectable nation, I resig[n, 
with satisfaction, the appoiatmehtjl accepted with difiidence, 
a difiidence in my abilities to accomplish so arduous a task, 
which, howerer, was superseded by a confidence in the rec- 
titude of our cause, the support of the supreme power of the 
Union, and the patronage of Heaven. .. 

3. The successful termination of the war has verified 
the most sanguine expectations; and my gratitude for tbc 
interposition' ol ProVidence> and the assistance 1 have re- 
ceived 
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ceiv«d,frort jBiy ccmatrf men, iiicr^a«es i/rith every seview 
of the Hiomentous contest. 

4. White 1 repieat my obligaticms to the army in gener- 
al, I should <i» injttstiee to my own feelings not to ac- 
knowledge, in this plate, the pecnUaT services, and distin- 
guished merits of the gentlemen who hare been attached 
to my person- during the wai\ 

5. ' it was impossible the choice of confidential 'officers 
to com{iose my family shdnid have been more fortunate. — 
Permit me,Sir,^ recommend m particular those who have 
continued inthe servifce to the present moment, as worthy 
of the favorable notice and pat^nage of Congress. 

6. I consider it as an itidispensible duty to close tbis 
last solemn act of my official life, by commending the in- 
terests of our dearest country to the protection of Almighty 
God, and those who have the sUpermtendence of them, t& 
his holy keeping. 

7. Having novvfinitshed the work a^fgned me, I retire 
from the great theatre of action j and \bidding an affection- 
ate farewt^U ttJ this august body, under whose orders I have 
so long acted, 1 here offer my commission, and take my 
leave of all the employments of ^Wic life. 

G. WASHIJ^GTON. 
Dec. ^3, 1785. * 



SPEECH QF A SCYTHIAN AMBASSADOR TO 
ALEXANDER. 



f'fr HEN the Scjthiah ambassadors waited 
on Alexander the Great, they gazed on him a long time 
without speaking a word, being very probably surprised, as 
they formed a judgment of inen from their air^nd stature, 
to hnd that his did net answer the high idea they entertain- 
ed of him iVomhis fame. 

2. At last the oldest of the ambassadors addressed him 
thus. "Had the gods given thee a body proportionable to 
thy ambitidn, the whole universe Would have been too. little 
for thee. With one haiid thou wouldst touch the East, 
and with the other the West; and not safisj&ed with this, 
10 then 
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thou wouldst follow the sun, and koow where he^ hides 
himself. 

3. But what have we to do with thee.^ We never set 
foot in thy couotry. May not those who inhabit woods be 
allowed to live, without knowinj^ who tl on art, and whence 
thou come^i? We ii(iU neither command over, nor submit 
to any man. 

4. And that thou niayest be sensible what kin^ orpeo- 
pie the Scytbiaos are, know that we receiyed from Heav- 
en^ as a rich present, a yoke of oxen, a ploughshare, a darf^ 
a javelin, and a cup. These we make use o^ both with our 
friends, and against our enemies. 

5. To our friends we gi^e com j which we procure ty 
thelabor of our oxen; with them we offer wine t^ the |fodi 
in our cup ; and with regard to our enemies, we comfest 
them at a distance with our arms, and near at hand mtk 
ourjavelins. 

6. But thou, who boastest thy comiog to. extirpate rab- 
bers, art thyseli the greatest robber upon earth. Thoahast 
plundered all nations thou overcamestfthoti hast possessed 
thyself of Lybia, invaded Syria, Persia^ and Bactriana; ancf 
art foiming a design to march as far as India, and now th6a 
comest hither to seize upon our herds of cattle. 

7. The great possessions thou hast, only make thee tov- 
et the more eagerly what thou hast not. If thou art a god, 
thou oughtest to do good to mortals, and not deprire the0 
of their possessions, ^ 

8. If thou art a mere man, reflect always on what thou 
art. They whom thou shalt not molest will be thy true 
friends ; the strongest friendships being contracted betweeti 
equals; and they are estejemed equals who have not tried 
their strength against each other. Bttt do not suppose that 
those whom thou oonquerest can love thee. 



-T- 



THE REVENGE OF A GREAT SOUL. 



jJP EMET?RIUS Poliorcetes, who had done 
Jiogular services for the people .of the city of Athens, on 
setting out lor a war in which he was engaged, left his wif<^ 

and 
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and thUdren to their protection. He lost the battle, aacl 
was obliged to seek securit j for his person in flight. 

2. He doubted Qotvat first, but tha^he should find a safe 
asylum among his good fciends the Athenians ; but those 
ungfratefttl pe^le refused to receiye him, and even sent 
back to him his wife and children, under pretence, that they 
probably nught not be safe in Athens^ where the enemy 
mi^ht eome and take them^ 

3. T^i& ccwiduct pierced tb« heart of Demetrius ; for no- 
thing is so affecting; to anhone^ mind, as the ingratitude ef 
those we love, and towbjmvire have done sltigpalar services . 
Some time afterwards thiaptli^e recovered his affairs, and 
came with a large amay to lay siege to Athens. 

4. The Athenians, persuaded that they had no pardon to 
expect from Demetrius, determined to die s^ord in hand, 
and passed a decree, which condemned to death those who 
should first propose to sui^render to that prince; but they 
did not recollect that there was but little corn in the city, 
and that they would in a short time be in want of bread. 

6. Want soon made them sei^ble of their errors and, 
after having suffered hunger for a long time, the most rea- 
sonable among them said ^ It would be better that Deme- 
trius should kill us at oace^ than for us to die by the linger- 
ing death of i^mine. Perhaps he will have pity on our 
wives and children.*' They then Opened to him the gates 
of the city, 

6. Demetrius having taken possession of the city, order- 
ed, that all the married men should assemble in a spacious 
place appointed for the purpose, and ^at the soldiery, sword 
in hand, should surround them.^ Cries and lamentations 
were then heard from every quarter of the city ; women 
embracing their hiisbands, children their parents, and all 
taking an eternal farewell of each other. 

7. When the married men were all thus collected, Pe- 
metrius, for whom an elevated situation was provided, re- 
preached them for tfceir ingratitude in the most feeling man- 
ner, insomuch that he himself could not help shedding tears. 
Demetrius for some time remained silent, while the Athe- 
nians expected, that the next word lie uttered would be to 
order bis soldiers ts^ massacre them all 
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8. It is hardly possible to say what must have be^n tlieir 
surprise when they heard that good prince say, "I yriala to 
convince you how ungenerously yuo have treated me; fc/- 
it was not to an enemy you have refused assistance, but t» 
a prince who loved you, who still loves you, and who vrish. 
es to revenge himself only by granting yoi^* pardon, and l^y 
being still your friend. Return to your own homes; fwliile 
you have been here, my soldiers hare been fiiliag youi 
houses with provisions. 



CUDJOE, THE FAITHFUL AFRICAN; 

'■-•-■■ ' ■ '■■.■■ 1 1 III 

j^ NEW-ENGLAND sloop trading on theco^l 
of Guinea, m 1762, left a second m4e, Williaoi^ M^mf, 
sick on shore, and sailed without him. Murray was alt&^ 
house of a black man named Cuc^oe, with whom he had 
contracted an acquaintance dQring their trade. 

2. )Ie recovered; sind the slopp being gone, he coih 
tinued with his black friend till some oth^r opporttmity 
should offer of his gettinghoqiie. In the mean time a Duli^ 
ship came into the road, and soD«e ot^the blackacomiog ob 
l)oard of her, were treacherously Q^ized and carried oSas 
their slaves. 

S. The relations and friends, transported, with sudden 
rage, ran to the house of Cudjoe, to take revengeby killing 
Murray.. Cudjoe stopped them at the door, and dcijaaftded 
wbf^t ithey wanted. The white men, ssufi they^ havo car- 
ried away our brothers and sons, and we will kill all white 
^oden. Give usthe white man you haye in your hobse, for 
we will kill him. 

4. Nay, said Cudjoe, the white men who carried away 
yout relations are bad menj kill them when you can take 
them; but this whi|:e man is a good maii9and you must not 
Jkill him. But he is a white man, they cried; and the 
white men are all bad men; we must kill them ail. Nay, 
says he, you must noi kill a, man who has done no harm, 
only for being white. 

5. This man is my friend, nay house is his post, I am 
his soldier, and must iight for him; you mu^t kill me be- 
fore 
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fore you can kill kirn. What good man will ever come 
again antler niy roof, if I let my floor be stained with a gpood 
man^a bl6od? ** ** 

6. The negroes seeing his resolntion, and being convinc- 
ed by Ms discourse tbat they were wrong, went away asha- 
med. In a few days Murray ventured abroad again with his 
friend Ctrdjoe, wh^fn several of them took him by the hand, 
and told him they were glad they had not killed him; for 
as he was a good meaning, innocent man, their god would 
have been very angry, and would have spoiled their fishing. 



THE INDIAN CHIEF. 



The Rowing }K>em is funded on a traditionary story 
which is common on the borders of the great fall of Nia- 
gara, although differing in some unhnportant particulars. 



T. 



_ HE rain fell in torrents, the thunder rolFd deep, 
And silenc'd the catarac's roar; 
Bat neither the night nor the tempest could keep 
The warrior chieftain on shore . 
2, The war shout has sounded, the stream must be crossMj 
Why lingers the leader afar! 
Twere better his life than his glory be lost; 
He never came late to the war. 
,3. He seizM a canoe as he sprung from the rock, 
But fast as the shore fled his reach, 
The mountain wave seem'd all hid efforts to mock, 
And dash'd the canoe on the beach. 
4, Great Spirit, he cried, shall the battle be given. 

And all but their leader be there? '^ ■ 

JfffLj this simple land me with them or in heaven ! 
And he p^'d with the strength of despair. 
5. He has quitted the shpre, he has gained the de^p,, . 
His guide is thelightiiing alone; 
But he felt not with fast, irresistible sweep, 
The rapids were bearing him down. 
6. But the cataracts rear with (he thunder now vied ; 
what is the meuiing of this! 

10* ■ ^^* 
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He spoke and just turned to the c^tarac^s side. 
As. the lightning flash'd down the abyaa^ 
7. All the might ofhiaarmto one effort wasgiveiv 
At 8elf-pi«8ervaition'$ command; 
But the treacherous oar with th^ effort was riven. 
And the fragment reipaia'd in his hand. 
B. Be It so, cry'd the warrior, t^^ing hl$ seati 
And folding his bow to his bj:east; 
Let the cataract shroud i^y pa|e goiysf^ with it&sbeet,. 
Audits roar lull my spirit to rest. 
9. The prospect, of death with the brave J have bornei 
I shrink not to bear it alone; ; 

I have often fac'd death when the hope was forlorn, 
But 1 shrink not to face him with none. 
10. The. thunder, was hushed, and thafaaitie&eldstatfV^ 
When the sun met the war- wearied eje. 
But no trace of the boat^ nor th^. chieftain temaiaM, 
Though his bow. was still seen in the. sky. 



DIALOGUE ON 1?RESS AND ASSURANCE. 



George, g J^ OW are you Dickt why what's the mat- 
ter, boy ? whose sins are you lamentiqg nowi* 

Richard. Yours, Geprge, , 1 ca,unot J)ut tremble for you 
when I consider what niustbe the inevitable consjequeace 
of your present line of coaduct. 

G, Pshaw, Dick! now don't, my good fellaw, distress 
yourself on my account, for 1 am determined to enjoy life, 
and I should be sorry to have my ei:\joyment the source of 
pain to an old .ftiena. 

R, What do you mean by enjoyment? 

Gi Eajoyment! Why plenty of ajl the good th^igs of 
this world, and a comfortable sit dpwnjnpw-Aud then with 
one's fjSends. .] . 

R^ But do you not recollect that your resQurces are by 
no means egual to youjc dress and other extraprdinary ex- 
penses? \ . 

G. We bloods look to our dres^ for resources, and not 
to our r«0ources for dreiss £^ you do* 
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Ct, IjLoQ-esMy , (drm^Hng i( out) we kare no sucb word 
ia o«ir rocabiilaj-y, 

^ Sp U< siiouljd s^exfu. But tell me how do yo\x qdd- 
trive. to ke^p up such an apf^ear^uoce of wealtb.and fashion^ 
when I can l^reiy. subsist. Wiiat is the chief requisite f 

G, iVssura^c^i mj' dear; Lay io a good stock of m- 
suraoce^ ahd yon have a mme at your disposal. 
H, But will i^sairance ctethe me? 
G. Yes, aad feed yiou too* Harii: ye, Dick, if your 
olotbes be worn out Or un&slu<Hia»b|le, gato a.tailor, and or- 
der a suit of the* best cloth, to^ be am to your lodgings* 
Say nothing about th^ price, inind you, say nothing' about 
that, none but tiie vulgar vftia intend to. pay, ever say any 
thing about the price, 
it Well, biit musl got I pay for them^? 
(?,. P^ for them^ no, man* Whiea'pricklouse calls &r 
his money, oj^er auoiher suiti Tiy this expedient till he 
refuses to w-ork for you, then swear at him for a trouble- 
some puppy, and forbid hi m you» hoifse. 
jR, Clothe% however^ ai!e not aU J shall need. 
G, That's tru^, Dick, but they will procvre ever>' thing 
else. What's a man without cloihesi^ A smooth ^liUing 
that hardly passes^ for what it really wmghB, while every 
body givc^ i^urrency to due fresh from the mint Clothes, 
I}ick, are a Aitie.^^non witbua blood9. '• 

R, How so, every body appears to laugh at your fa^ 
ionable tnin^ apd wonder how you daxe appear so ridicu- 
lous. 

G. Yes, and yet the same people do us homage. No 
doqr is closed against a &ne coat, few tradesmen enquire 
how we oai»e by it, and wjbere is the lady who does not pre- . 
fer it to an old, unfashionable one, let who will be in it I 
^* But still 1 should appear awkward in compaaiy. . 
(r. Not if , you have assurance. An impudent feMow 
m^y dp a thousand awkward things, which .would rUin m. 
moieM map. Nay, Dick, we sometimes have our blunders 
, imitated. You recollect th3 story of Lord Spencer, who 
loaing the skirts^ of his coat accidmtally, had assumnce 
enough to wear what was left on his shoulders, and obtained 
tlija hoQorofiatroduciQg the garment which iiears his namer 
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A. He was more snccessful than the fox we read oF in 
the &ble, who haiing lost his taii, wbhed to peirsuade fuj 
brethren of the inutility of that appendage. 

O, He'waA ashamed of his loss, Dick. Depend apon it 
that fex wanted assurance. But my principles are gaining 
7ioand fast, or how else can jou account for the fact that 
irv^n of three score are turning fops, and most of the rising 
generation attend to nothing but dress. Time was when 
the long coat and surtout were the peculiar garb of OEiao- 
hped, now no boy is without them. 

B. You might add that drinking and tobacco^ gaming 
«nd debt, were once the vices of men, but now every fash- 
ionable urchin can drink his bottle, smoke his cigar, and 
bet like a gamester. Of debts Iliave nothing to add to the 
liescription you have just given me. 

O. You have omitted one accomplishment, however. The 
lad of fashion must swear a little. Nothing will show one's 
consequence like a volley of oaths now and then. But dress 
i» the remote cause of all this. 1 am sorry to own it, but 
you seldom see a man of sense who is a fop. When yoa 
dresi a calPs head, you must always take out the hraiDS, 

JR, But how do all these consequences proceed fromdre^sl 

G, I will tell you, since 1 have began to reveal our se- 
trets. The time was, Dick, when mc^esty was considered 
an accomplishment in children, and deference to their su- 
^i lex's u duty. But now, alipdst as soon as they can walk, 
ei^JVirett are sent to the dancing academy to get rid of their 
siodesty, and learn to disregard the presence of their eld- 
ers and superiors. 

R. How does this affect their dress? 

O. The competition commences ^t school, and then, as 
the tuition will all be lost without practice, and there is 
tome fear of the lad's relapse into his former modesty, he 
must be introduced into company, and frequent balls apd 
assemblies wher-e dress is indispensable. And as wi|h a 
genteel coat, and a thorough knowledge of the cap^ty of 
his heels, he meets with a better reception than reai worth 
does in a plain garb, it is no wonder that so many of our 
young;men decorate their persons instead of adorning their 
minds, and parade at the corners of our street/?, instead of 
attending to their business, or studies. /?> 
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i?. Ekkt is net aft this 90 argumeat agamst dress? 
G. YeS|Dick; butwhatbas iti^mf^Qtto dowithfeab- 
iou. You might as well ta&E of resuMo to the idiot, who is 
nqt a subject of it. 

J^). Do ypu ever cosstder what the end of all. this iblly 
must neoessarijjr be?. 

G. O, no ] futurity is another word we have nothing to 00 
wit^^ B^t I ks^Yii made my conleasioQS, and have no idea of 
hearipg a. lecture upon them. So good bye to you ; the first 
glass I di-lok shall be to. y<»ar health and refbrniation . 

R, . You h$kd better continue thirsty and jpromote your 
own. I thank you, however, for the hin^s you have given 
me ; and i truM, in future, I shall remain contented with^ 
my obscurity and no longer envy those, whose exterior te 
their €fn]y recomnae&dation. * 



PART OF THJE SPEECH OjP PUBLIUS SCIPIO TO 
THE ROMAN ARMY, BEFORE THE BATTLE bF 
THE TiCiN. . 



I H AT y ou may not be unapprizid, soldiers, of 
what sort oTenmies you ar^ about to encounter, or what is 
to b^ fea.redfrom thiun, 1 tell you they are the very same, 
whom, in a former war, you vanquished both by land and 
se^ J the same from whom you took Sicily and Sardinia j 
and who have been these twenty years your tributaries. 

%, You will hot, I presume, march against these men 
witjionly that courage with wh«;h ypu were wont to face, 
other enemies; but with a certain anger and indignation, 
such as you would feel if you saw your^slaveson a sudden, 
lis^^p in arms against you. 

3. But you have heard, perhaps, that, though they are 
few in number, they are men of stout hesrta and robust bod- 
ies; heroes of such strength and vigour as nothing is aDle 
to reeist. Mere effigies! nay shadows of menl wretches, 
emaciated with hunger and benumbed with cfoldi bruised 
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and battered to pieces among thejrocks and craggy oliff? 
their weapons broken, and their horses weak and fouad^ine«f . 

4, Such are the cavalry, and such the infantry, ^mit/i 
which you are going to contend, not enemies, but the £jraf- 
ments of enemies. There is nothing which i more af>pr% 
hend, than that it will be thought Hannibal was vanquislieu 
•by the Alps before he had any conflict with him. 

6. I need not be in any fear that you should sospect: me 
of saying these things merely to encourage you^ white in- 
wardly I have different sentiments. Have I ever shown 
any inclination to avoid a contest with this tremeodlfHts 
liannibal? and have I now met with him only by acckieBr 
^nd unawares? or am 1 come on purpose to disdlenge \ubl 
to the combat? 

6. I would gladly try, whether the earth, within ^beae 
twenty years, has brought forth a new kind of Carthag^si^ 
ans; or whether they be the same sort of men who fougiit 
at the iBgateS) and whom at Eryxyou suffered to redeem 
themselves at eighteen denarii per head. Whether thia 
Ilanmbalyibrlaborsand journiesybeashe would bethought^ 
the rival af Hercules; or whether he be what kie £u&er 
left him, a tributary, A vassal^ a slave to the Roman people. 

7. Did not the consciousness of his wicked deed at ^- 
(gnntum torment him and make him desperate, he would 
have some regardi if not to his conquered country, yet sui«- 
ly to his own family, to his fatherV memory, to the treaij 
written with Amilcar's own hand. We might have starved 
them in Eryx; we might have passed into Africa with our 
victorious fleet, and in a few days have destroyed CarUiage. 

8. At their humble supplication, we pardoned them. 
We released them when they were closely shot up without 
a possibility of escaping. We made peace with them when 
they were conquered When they were distressed by the 
African war, we considered them, and treated them, as a 
people under our protection. ..V 

9 . And whoi is the return they make us for all tbe»e 
favors! Under the conduct of a hair brained young man, 
they come hither ta overturn our State^and lay waste our 
country. 

la I 
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10. I could wi8h,iiidecd,tliat it werenotflo; and that 
ihe war we are now engaged in concerned our glory only, 
and not our preservation. But the contest at present is not 
for the possession of Sicily and Sardinia, hut of Italy itself. 
Nor is thfere behind us another army, which, if we sheuld 
not prove the conquerors,, may make head^against our victo- 
rious enemies. 

11. There are no more Alps for them to pass, which 
mightgive us leisure to raise new forces. No,^Idier3; here . 
you must take your stand, as if you were just now before 
the walls of Rome; Let every one reflect, that he is now 
to defend, not his own pernon only, buit hia wife, his child- 
ren, hill helpless infants. 

12. Yet let not private consideratio,ns alone possess ou r 
minds. Let us remember that the eyes of the Senate and 
people of Rome are upon us; and that as our force and 
courage shall now prove, such will be the fortune of that 
city, and of th4 Reman empire. 



PART OF HANNBAL'S SPEECH TO THE CARTHA- 
GENIAN ARMY ON THE SAME OCCASION. 



o. 



_ FN what side Boever I turn my eyes, F Whold 
all full of courage and strength. A veteran infantry; a 
most gallant cavalry; you, my allies, mostr faithful and 
valiant^ you, Carthagenians, whom not only your country^s 
cause, but the justest anger, impels to battle. The hcrpe, 
the courage of assailents, is always gi eater thap that of 
those who^act upon the defensive. 

2. With hostile baniiei^ displayed, you are come down 
upon Italy. You bring the war. Griefj injuries, indigni- 
ties, fire your minds, and spur you forward to revenge. — 
First^ they demanded me ; that f, your general, j^hould be 
delivered up to the^; next, all of yon who had. fought at 
thescige of Sagunttun; and we were to be put to death by 
excruciating tortures. 

3. Proud and cruel nation \ Every thing must be yours, 
and at your disposal ! You are to prescribe to us with i?hom 

we 
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we are to make war, widK whom to make peaoe ! Von: are 
to set as kouadg; to skut us up between hills ancT rivers; 
but you are not loohserFe the limits whi^h yourselves hare 
fixedt 

4. " Pass not the Iberus." What next? " T^udi not 
the Saguntines; Sagut>tum is upon the Iberus; move tiot a -. 
etep towards that city.^ Is it a small matter, then, that 
you have deprived us ofour aiMuent possessions, Sicily and 
Sardinia? You would have Spain too! 

6, Well, we shall yield Spain and then*-— —you will 
pass into Africa. Will pass, did I say? This very jear* 
they ordered one of their consuls into Africa, the other into 
Spain. No, Soldiers, there is nothings left for lis hut what 
we can vindicate with our swords. ' 

6. Come on, then. Be men. The Romans may with 
more safety be cowards. They have their oWn couiitry 
behind them; have places of refnge to flee to; and are se- 
cure from danger in the roads thithei^. But for you, there is 
no middle fortiiae between death and victory. Let this be 
but welL fixed in your minds^ and, once again, J say you 
aae conquerors. 



EXTRACT FROM Dr. BELKNAP'S ADDRESS TO THE 
Inhabitants o9 New-Hampshire, At» the Clos* of 

HIS'HlSTORY OF THAT StATE. 



P 1 AVING spent about twenty years of my 
life with you, and passed through various scenes of peace 
and war within that time; being personally acquainted 
with many of you, both in your public and private charac- 
ters; atod having an earnest desire to proo^ote your true 
inttrest, I trust you will not think me altogether unquali- 
fied to giro you a few hints by way of advice. 

2. You are certainly a rising state; your numbers are 
r^-pidly increasing; and your importance in the political 
peak will be augmented, in preoption to your improving 

the 
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the natural advantages which your situation affords you, 
and to your cultivating the intellectual and moral powers of 
^' yourselves and your children. 

3, The first article on which I would open roy mind to 
you is^at 6( education. Nature has been as boantiful to 

* you as to any other people, iu giving vour children genius 
' and capacity ! i t is then your duty and your interest to cul- 
? tivate their capacities, and render them serviceable to them* 
selves and the community. 

4. It was the saying of a great orator and statesman ctf 
antiquity, that *'The loss which the Commonwealth sus- . 
tains, by a want of education, is like the loss which the year 
would suffer by the destruction of the spring '' 

6. If. the bud be blasted the tree will yield no fruit. If the 
springing corn be cut down, there will be no harvest. So if 
the youth be ruined through a fault in their education, the 
community sastainsa Joss which cannot be repaired; "for 
it is too late to correct them when they are spoiled.*' 

6, Notwithstanding the care of your legislators in cna«t- 
ting laws, and enforcing them by severe penalties; notwith- 
standing the wise and liberal provisions which is made .by 
some towns, and some private gentlemen in the State'; yet 
there is still, in many places, "A great and criminal neglect 
of education.'' 

7, You are indeed a very considerable degree better, in 
this respect, than in the time of the late war; butyet much 
remains to be done. Greajt care ought to be taken, not 
only to provide a support ibr instructors of children and • 
youth; but to be attentive in the choice ef instructors ; to 
see that they be men of good understanding, learning and 
morals; that they teach by their examples at well as by 
their precepts; that they govern themselves, and teach 
their pupils the art of self government, 

8, Another source of improvemeut^ which I beg leave 
to recommend, is the establishment of social libraries.-— 
This is the easiest, the cheapest and most effectual mode 
of diffusing knowledge among the people. For the sum 
of six or. eight dollars at once, and a small annual pay- 
ment besides, a man may be supplied with the meanfr of lit* 
erary improvement, during his life, and his children may 
inherit the blessing. 

II 0. A 
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9. A few neighbors Joined together in setting up ^ libra- 
ry, and placing it uader the care of some suitable person, 
with a very few regulations, to prevent carelessness and 
wast<^ may render the most essential service to themselrejr 
aod to the com'nunitjy * 

10. Books may be much better preserved in this way, 
than if thejr belonged to individuals; and there is aa ad- 
vantage in the social intercourse of persons who have read 
the same books, by their conversing on the subjects which 
have occurred in their reading, and communicating their 
eWrvations one to another. 

11. From this mutual intercourse, another advantage 
may arise! for the persons who are thus associated may not 
only acquire, but originate knowledge. By study ng nature 
and the science s; by practising arts, agri'culture and roaDO- 
factures. at the same time that they improve their miadBia 
reading, they may be led to discoveries and improvemeais, 
original and beneficial ; and being already formed into so- 
ciety, they may difiuse their knowledge, ripen their plans, 
correct their mistakes, and promote the cause of science 
and humanity in a very considerable degree. 

12. The book of nature is always open to our vieWf 
and we may study it at our leisure. " 'Tis elder Scriplvxie, 
writ by God's own hand." The earth, the air, the sea, the 
rivers, the mountains, ,the rocks, the caverns, the animal 
and vegetable tribes are fraught with instruction. N&tvrff 
is not half explored ; and in what is partly ki own there are 
many mysteries, which time, observation and experience 
must unfold. 

1^. Every social library, among other books, should be 
furnished with those of natural philosophy, botany^ zoology, 
cbymistry, husbandry, geography and astronomy; that in- 
quiring miods may be directed in their inquiiies; that they 
Wi\j see what is known, and what still lemains to be dis- 
covered ^ and that thev may employ their leisure and their 
various opportunities m endeavouring to add to the stock of 
science, and thus enrich the world with their observations 
and improvements. 

14. Suffer me to add a few worrs on the use of spiritu- 
ous liquor, that banc of society, that destroyer of healthf 
morals and property. Nature indeed has furnished her 

* vegetable 
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▼editable productions with spini; but she has so combined 
it with other substances, that unless her work be tortured 
by fire, the spirit is- not separated, and cannot prove perni- 
cious. Why should this force be put an nature, to make 
her yield a noxious draught, when all her original prepar- 
ations are salutary ? 

15, The juice of the apple, the fermentation of barley, 
and the decoction of spruce, are amply sufficient for the re- 
freshment of man, let his labor be ever so severe *ind l^is 
perspiration ever so expensive. Our forefathers, for many 
years after the settlement of the country, knew not the use 
of distilled spirits. 

16i Malt was imported from England, and wine from 
the Western or Canary Island?, with which they wefc re- 
freshed, before their own fields and orchards yielded them 
a supply. An expedition was once undertaken against a 
nation of Indians, when ther e was but one pint of strong wa- 
ter (as it was then called) in the. whole army) and that was 
reserved for the sick ^ yet no complaint was made for want 
of refreshment. 

17. Could we but return to the primitive manners of" 
our ancestors, in this respect, we should be free fom many 
of the disorders, bolhofbody and mind, which arc now ex- 
perienced. The disuse of ardent, spirits would also tend 
to abolish the infamous traffic in slaves, by whose labor 
this baneful material is procured. 

18. Divine Providence seems to be preparing the way 
for the destruction of that deteitable commerce. The in- 
surrection jof the blacks in the West-Indies have alr^eady 
spread desolation over the most fertile plantations, and 
greatly iraised the price of those commodities which we 
have be en used to import from thence. 

19. If we could check the consumption of distilled spir- 
its, and enter with vigor into the manufacture of maple su- 
gars, of which our forests would afford an ample supply, the 
demand lor West India productions might be diminished, 
the plantations in the Islands would not need fresh recruits 
from Africa; the planters would treat with humanity their 
remaining blacks; the market for slaves would become less 
inviting j and the navigation, which is. now employed in 

the 
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the most pernicious species of eoaimerce which ever dis- 
graced humanity, would be turned into some other chanael . 

20. Were 1 to form a picture of happy society, it 
would be a tofvn consisting of a due mixture of hills^ v^eil- 
lies, and streams ot wuter^ The land well fenced and cul- 
tivated ; the roads and bridges in gt>od repair; a decent idd 
for the refreshment of travellers, and for public entertain- 
ments. The inhabitaiita mostly husbandmen; their wives 
and danghters domestic manufacturers; a suitable propor- 
tion c»t handicraft workmen, and two or three traders; a 
physician and lawyer, each of whom should have a farm 
for his support. - 

•?1. A clergyman of good understanding, of a candid 
disposition and ex^mplery mora's: tiot a me(aj.h>sical,Dor 
a polemic^ but a serious and practi a1 preacher.^ A scboc/- 
master who ehould understand his business, and teaeb bis 
pupils to govein themselves. A social library, annuallj in- 
creasing, and under good regulation. 

S2. A club of sensible men, seeking mutual improve- 
ment. A decent inusical society. IVo intriguing politi- 
cian, horse jockey, gambler or sot; but all such characteif 
treated with contempt. Such a situation may be comtder- 
ed aft the most favorable to social happiness of any wV\dk 
this world can afford. 



QUACKERY. A DIALOGUE. 

FolcUile, j[ OUR humble servant, sir, walk in, sir, sit 
down, sir, {bringing a chair,) My master will wait on jou 
in a moment, sir, he's busy dispatching some patients, sir. 
ril tell him you are here, sir. Be b< ck in a twinkling, sir. 

Sinclair. No, no, I will wait till he has done; I wish to 
consult him aHou t ' 

Vol. Ri^Jitj sir; you could not have applied to a more 
able physician. My master is a man that understands phjru- 
ic as fundamentally as 1 do mjr mother tongue, sir. 

Sin, He appears to have an able advocate in you. 

Vol. I do not say this, sir, because he is my master; 
but His really a pleasure to' be his patient, and I should 
gather die by his medicinesi than lie GUred by those of any 

•tberj 
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* 

Other ]^ for whatever happena, a mati may be certain that 
he has been regularly treated ; and should he die under the 
operation, his heirs would hay ^nothing to repreach him 
for. 

Sin, That's a mighty comfort to a dead man. 
VoL To be sure, sir; who would not wish 4o die me- 
thodically? Besides^ he^s not one of those doctors who 
husband the disease of their patients. He loves to dis- 
patch busiaess, and if they are to die, he lends them a 
helping hand . 

Sin. There's nothing lili:e dispatch in business. 
Vol. That's true sir^ What's the use of so much hem- 
ming and hawing^ and beating round the bush? I like te 
t^now the long and §hort of a distemper at once. 
Sin. Right, undoubtedly. 

f^2. Right! Whj there w^e three of my children, 
whose illness he did me the honor to take, care of, who all 
died in less tban four days, when in another's hands .they 
Would have languished three months. 
Enter Doctor. 
, Vol Sir, this gentleman is desirous of consulting—*— 
Dr. I perceive it, sir j he is a dying man. Do you eat 
well, sir? 
Sin. Eat ! yes, sir, perfectly well. 
Dr. Bad, very bad; the epigastric tfegion must be 
shockingly disordered. How do you drink, sir? 
Sin. Nobody drinks better, sir. 
Dr. So much the worse . The great appetitioff of fVigid 
and humid, is an indication of the great heat $uid aridity 
within. Do you sleep soundly ? 
Sin. Yes, when I've supped heartily. 
Dr. This indicates a dreadful torpidity of the system; 
and, Sir, 1 pronounce you a dead man. Ai^er considering 
the diagnostic and prognostic systems, I pronounce you at- 
tacked, affected, possessed, and diso^tlered bythat species 
of mania, termed Hypochondria. 
Vol Undoubtedly, sir; my master never mistakes, sir. 
Dr. But for an incontestible diagnostic, you may per- 
ceive his distempered ratiocination, and other pathognomic 
symptoms of this disorder, 
^oi. What will you.order him, sir? 

U* ' Dr: 
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Dr. First, a dezen purges. 
Vol. But should theee-have no effect? 
Dr. Yit shall then know the disease does not proeeed 
fitnn ttie humors. 

To/. What shall we try next, sir? 

Dr. Bleeding ten or fifteen times, twice a day. 

Vol. If he grow worse and worse, what then? 

Dr. It will prove the disease is not in his hlood. 

Yoh What application would you then recommetid? 

Dr. My infallible sudoHfio. Sweat him off five pouiicb 
a day, and his case cannot long remain doubtful . 

Vol. I congratulate the gentlemao upon falling into jour 
hands, sir. He must consider himself happy in having his 
senses disordered, that he may experience the efiicacy and 
gentleness of the remedies you have proposed. 

Sin. What does all this mean, gentlemen ? I do sot iBfe* 
derstand your gibberish and nonsense. 

Dr. Such injurious language is a diagnostic we wanted 
to confirm our opinion of his distemper. 

Sin. Are you craasy, "gentlemen? {Spiuin his hand aad 
raises his cane.) 

Dr. Another diagnostic, frequent sputation. 

Sin. .You had better be done, and make off. 

Dr. Another diagnostic f Anflety to change place. We 
will fix you, sir. Your cKsease ■ 

Sin. I have no disease, sir. 

Dr. ^ bad symptom when a patient is insensiUe of his 
illness^ 

Sin. I am well, sir, I assure you. 

Dr. We know best how that is, sir. We physicians see 
tiirough your constitution at once. 

Sin. You are then a physician, sir! 

Vol Yes, sir; this is my master, sir; the celebrated 
Dr. Pumpwater, sir; the enemy of human diseases, sJir. 

Sin. W6a has travelled over the country? 

Dr. The same, sir. 

Sin. I am hajppy to hear it, gentlemen. I have long 
been in search or you; and have a warrant for your appre- 
hension on an indictment for vagrancy. A lucky mistake 
has Enabled me txy become a useful witness. You will please 
to follow your patient to the workhouse. 

OF 
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OF THE ELEPHANT. 



I HE eize of this anuasi, its streoji^h and Ub' 
gacitji have rendered it in all ages the admiration c^man* 
kind. The height of the lai^;^ varies from ten to foarteen 
feet^ and the length is about sixteen from the front to tte 
origin of &e tail. la proportion to Uie size of the elephant 
his eyes are very small^ hat they are lively, brilliant, and 
very expressive 

2. The moiith appears behind the trunk, which latter 
hangs between the two large tasks, which are the principsj 
weapons of defence. The feet are short, clamsy, and divi- 
ded into five hoots oi: toes. But the most singalar organ is 
the trunk,*which is at once the instrument of respiration, 
and the limb by which the animal supplies itself with 
&od. * 

3. Tliis trunk is hollow like a tube, Bnd with it he can 
suck up the smallest objects at pleasure, and convey them 
into his mouth. When he drinks he thrusts his trunk into 
the water and fills it by drawing his breath. When ihe 
truak is thus filled with water, hecan either blow it out to 
a great distance, or drink i^ by putting the end of the trunk 
into his mouth. . ' 

4. Few elephants have ever been brought to America; 
but one, which was exhibited in 1817, was upwards of ten 
fbet in height. The docility of this powerful animal, was 
astonishing. He not only obeyed bis keejper, but would suf- 
fer himself to be beaten and abused by him. He was aLso 
particularly attached to a small dog, and appeared ex- 
tremely uneasy when the spectators caused the little ani- 
mal to send forth cries of pain. 

5. He would lie down at the command of his Ifeeper, and 
suffer several of the spectators to stand upon his side while 
extended in this position. He also attempted to dance, but 
his dancing only consisted in slowly raising one of his euor* 
mous feet at a time, although this was done with consider- 
able regularity. 

6. His other fea^s were lifting men with his trunks 
dr&wing corks from bottles, emptying the contents into his 

moutby 
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HKNith; aod adroitly picking fruit from the pockeU o£ the 
beholders. When at leisure, his favorite amuse mei^t was 
to gather whisps of hay with his trunk, and throw them 
upon hiQ back. 

7. In a say agestate, elephants are peaceable and gentJif 
creatures, and are said nev^ertoode their weapons except 
IB ^If defence. It i$ deingerous to <^er ihem the least in- 
jury, howeTer, for thiy mn directly upon the offender ; and 
although the weight of their body be great, their steps are 
10 long that they easily overtake the swiftest man. The 
following anecdotes will prove, that besides his sagacitjj 
the elephant is endowed with other noble qualities. 

8. hi India, they were once employed in the launci- 
kig df ships. One wa» directed to force a very large ship 
into the water; the work proved superior to his stren^/)?; 
kis master with a sarcastic tone, bid the keeper takeairay 
I his lazy beast and bring another; the poor animal instaTil\>f 
repeated hiseffortS)fracturedhisseull,anddiedon thespot. 

9. In Delhi^ an elephant passing along the streets, put 
kis trunk into a tailor's shop, where several people were 
at work; one of them pricked the end of it with a needle} 
the beast passed on; but, in the next dirty puddle, filled his 
trunk with water, returned to the shop, and spurting t^er^ 
drop among the people who had offended him, spoiled 
tiheir work. 

10. An elephant in Adsmeer, which often passed throwg-/j 
the market, as he went by a certain herb woman, always 
received from her a mouthful of greens At length he was 
§eiz€d with one of hi^ periodical iitsof rage, broke his fet- 
ters, and running through the market, put the crowd to 
flight; among others, this woman^ who, in her haste, forgot 
a little child she had hrought with her; 

11. The animal recollecting the spot where his bepefac- 
tress was wont to sit, took up the infant gently in his trunk, 
and placed !t in safety on a still before a neighbouring house. 
Another) in his madness, killed his governor; the wife see- 
ing the misfortune, took her two children and flung them 
before the elephant, saying, "Now you have destroyed their 
father, you may as well put an end, to their lives and naijne." 

12. He instantly slopped, relented, took the greatest cf 
the children, placed it on his meek, adopted it for bis' cor- 

nac 
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nae or governor, and never afterwards would permit any 
body else fo mount him. 

13.. A soldier, at Pondicherry, who wa« accustomed, 
whenever he received the portion that came to his share, 
to carry a certain quantity of it to one of these animals, 
having one day drank^rathertoo freely, and Bnding himself 
pursued hy the guards, who were going to take him to pri- 
son, took refuge under the elephant^s body, and fell asleep. 

14. In vain did the guard try to force him from this asy- 
lum, as the elephant protected him with his trunk. The 
next morning the soldier, recovering from his drunken fit, 
shuddered with horror to find himself stretched under th« 
belly of this huge animal. 

16. The elephant, which without doubt perceived the 
mane's embarrassment, caressed him with his trunk, in or- 
der to inspire him with courage, and make him Understand 
that he might bow depart in safety. 

16. A painter was desirous of drawing the elephant 
wbich was kept in the menagerie at Versailles in an uncom- 
mon attitude, jvhich was tliat of holding his trunk raised up 
in the air with his mouth open. The painters boy, in order 
to keep the animal in this posture, threw fi uit into his mouth. 

17. But as the lad frequently deceived him, and made 
an offiBronly of throwing him fruit, he grew angry; and, as 
if he. had known that the painter^s intention of drawing himi 
was the cause of the affront that was offered liim, insiead 
of revenging himself on the lad, he returned his resentment 
on the master, and taking up a quantity of water in his 
trunk, threw it* on the paper on which the painter was 
drawing, and spoiled it. 



5j=a 



SPEECH OF MR. WALPOLE JN THE BRITISH PAR- 
LIAMENT, IN opposrrioN to mr. pitt, late 

EARL OF CHATHAM. 



SlRj 

I. WAS unwilling to interrupt the course of 
this debate while it was carried en with calmness and decen- 
cy, by men who do not suffer the ardor of opposition to cloud 
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their reason, or transport them to such expressions as tlu 
dignity of this assembly does not admit 

2. I have bitherto deferieH to answer the gentleman v^h 
declaimed against the bill with such fluercy of rhetoric, sid 
such vehenience of gesture ; who charged the advocates h 
the expedients now proposed with having no regard to arr 
interest but tl^eir own and with making laws only to «d- 
sume paper; and threatened them with the defection J 
their adherents, and the los-s of their influence, upontbi' 
new discovery of their folly and ignorance. 

3. Nor, Sir, do I now answer hini for any other purpcse 
than to remind him how little the clamors of rage, aiidfet- 
ulency of invective, contribute to the purpose for which ibis 
assembly is called together; how little the discoverjo? 
truth is promoted, and the security of the nation es/a^/is^ed 
by pompous diction and theatiical emotions. 

4. Formidable sonnds and furious declamatioBS, coaS- 
dent assertions, and loAy periods, may alfect the young and 
unexperienced ; and perhaps the gentlemah may haye con- 
tracted his habits of oratory by conversing more with thcje 
of his own age, than with such as have had more opportu- 
nities of acquiiing knowledge, and more successf\dmetl\odi 
«f communicating their sentiments. 

6. if the heat of his temper, Sir, would suffer him to at- 
tend to those whose age and long acquaintance with k«- 
nesSgive diem an indisputable right to deference and supe- 
riority, he would learn, in time, to reason rather than de 
daim,and to prefer justness of argument, and an accurate 
knowledge of^the facts, to sounding epitllets and splendid 
superlatives, which may disturb the imagination for a mo- 
ment, but leave no lasting impression on the mind. 

6. He will leai:p. Sir, that to accuse and prove are very 
different, and that reproaches unsupported by evidence, af- 
itd only the character of him who utters them. Excur- 
sions of fancy and flights of oratory are indeed pardonable 
in young men, but in no other; and it would surely tontn- 
bute more, even to the purpose for which some gent! eroeo 
appear to speak, that of depreciating the conduct of the ad- 
ministration, to prove the inconveniences and injustice oi 
ibis bill, than barely to assert them, with whatever mag- 
nificence of language or appearance of zeaj, honesty or 
jlpmnassibn. ^ '^^. 
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MR, PfTT'S ANSWER TO THE FOREGOING. 

. ■ - ■ * 

JL HE atrocious crime of being a young man, 
which the honorable gentleman has, with such spirit and 
decency^ charged upon me, I shall neither attempt to pal- 
liate or deny; but content myself with wishing, that I may 
be one of those whose follies may cease with their youti, 
and not of that number who are ignorant in spite of expe- 
rience. 

2. Whether youth can be imputed to any man as a re- 
proach, I will not, Sir, assume the province of determining; 
butsure.'y age may become justly contemptible, if the op- 
portunities which it brings have passed away without im- 
provement, and vice appears to prevail, whtn the passions 
have subsided, 

3. The wretch, who after having.seen the consequences 
of a thousand errors, continues still to blunder, and whose 
age has only added obstinacy to stupidity, is surely the ob- 
ject ^of either abhorrence or contempt, and dtserves not 
that his grey head should secure him from insult. 

. 4. Much more, Sir, is he to be abhorred, who, as he has 
advanced in age, has receded from virtue, and becon>es 
more wicked with less temptation ; who prostitutes himself 
for money which he cannot enjoy, and spends the remains 
of his life in the ruin of his country. 

6. But youth, Sir, is not my only crime; I have been ac- 
cused of acting a theatrical part. A theairieal part may ei- 
ther imply some peculiarity of gesture, or a dissimulation 
of my real sentiments, and an adoption of the opinions and 
language cf another man. 

6. In the first sense, Sir, the charge is too trifling to be 
confuted, and deserves only to be mentioned that it may be 
despised. I am at liberty, like every other man, to use my 
own language ; and though I may perhaps have some ambi- 
tion to please this gentleftnan, I shall not liay myself under 
any restraint, nor very solicitously copy his diction or hii 
mien, however matured Bgr age or modelled by experience. 
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7. If any man shall, by charging me with thea^riacal he 
bavioor, imply that I utter any sentimeots bat my own, I sha] 
treat him as a calumniator and a villain; nar shall any pro^ 
tection shelter him from the treatment which he deserves^ 

8. I shall, on such an occasion, without scruple, trampk 
upon all those forms with which wealth and dignity entreocii 
themselves; nor shall any thing but age restrain my resesf 
ment. Age, which always brings one privilege, that of bt 
ing insolent and supercilious without punishment. - 

.^. But with regard, Sir, to those whom I have offeudeJ, 
lam of opinion, that if I had acted a borrowed paxt, I thouiJ 
have avoided their censure. The heat which offended tb» 
is the ardor of con viction, and that zeal for the aerviccof 
my couniry, which neither hope nor fkar shall infiuenceme 
to suppress. 

101 will not sit unconcerned while my liberty is invaded^ 
nor look in silence upon public robbery. I will exert mj 
"endravors, at whatever hazard, to repel the a^ressor, and 
drag the thief to justice^ whoever may protect them va 
their villany, and whoeter may partake of their plunder. 



STORY OF A SECOND JOSEPH. 

I ^ HE following relation proves that incidents, 
••omewhkt similar to those in the times of Jacob, a?e still 
renewed in Egypt. In 1776, the plains of Syria were rat- 
aged by clouds of locusts, which devoured the corn to the 
very root. 

2. A famine followed, and a farmer near Damascus felt 
the effects of the general distress. To supply the wants of 
a niimerous family, he sold hiscatile; which resource being 
soon exhausted, the unhappy father, wretched at present, 
but foreseeing greater wretchedness to come, pressed bj 
hunger, sold his instruments ©f husbandry at Damascus. 

3. Led by the invisible hand of Providence, as formerly 
Tobias was by the angel, while he bargained for com, late- 
ly arrived from Damietta, he hennd speak of the success of 
Mour^o Bey, who had entered Grand Cairo victorious, and 
lAtrmmph, 4 'r^jjg 
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4. Th€f shape vChaiacter, and <mgin of tlicffrafriorwert 
described, and how he had riseo fipom shtrcry to power sti- 
^ premc. The astonished farmer found the description ac- 
* corded, widi a son, who had been stolen from hi«i at twelve 
^ years old; hope palpitated itt his heart, he hastened home 
% with his proTisions, told his family what he had heard; and 

dttermined immediately to depart for Egypt. 
i 6* His weeping wife and sons offered up prayers for his 
safe return. Going to the^port of Alexandretta, he embank- 
: cd there, and oame to Damietta; One continued fear tor- 
ntentedfaim; his son, forsakiBg the religion of his fatheri^, 
had embraced Mahometanism; and now, surrounded as he 
was by splendor, wouM he acknowledge his parents f 

6. The thought lay heavy on his hearty yet^ the wish to 
snatch his iamiiy from all the horrors of famine, the hope 
of finding a long lamented son, gave him fortitude. He 
coQ^niied his journey, came to the capital, repaired to th# 
palac^ of Mourad, applied to the officers of the prince^ ^d 
most ardently solicits d adinission. 

7. His dress and appearance bespoke poverty and mi%' 
fortune, and werepoor lecomtnendations; but his great agc^. 
so respectable in the East, pleaded in his behalf. One of ^ 
the attendants went to the Bey, and tofd him an aged man/ 
apparently miserable, retjuested an audience. 

8. Let him enter, replied Itfovrad \ and the fe-met prb^ 
ceeded, with trembling steps, over the rich carpet which 
bespread the hall of the Divan, and approached the Bey; 
who reclined on a sofa, embroidered with silk and gold.-— 
Crowding sensations deprived him of the tise of speech. 

9.. At last, after attentively looking, the voice of n^tute 
vanquishing fear, he fell, and embracing his knees, exclairaf- 
cH, You are my son! The Bey raised him, endeavored to 
recollect, and, after eirplaaation, finding him to be his fa- 
ther, made him sit down by his side, and careSied him 
most afiectionately. 

10. The first gush of nature over, the sire described in 
what a deplorable state he had left his moiher and brethren j 
and the prince proposed to send for, and with them divide 
his riches and power, if they would embrace Islamism. 
1 11 . This the generq^s Christian had foreseen, and fear- 
ing iDDUth might be dazzled, took not one of his soos 

\% with 
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M^itb him; He, therefore, firmly rejected Mourad^^ offer and 
even remonstrated with him on his own change of religion. 
12. The Bey, finding his father determined, and that 
liis family ^s distress demanded immediate succour, seat him 
back to Syria, with a large sum of money, and a vessel 
loaded with corn. The happy husbandman immediatcir 
leturned to the plains of Damascus, where his arrival ban- 
ished misery and tears from his homely roof, and brought 
joy, ease and felicity. 



SCENE BETWEEN CATO AND DECIUS. 



Decius, \^/^SAR sends health to Cato- 
Cato. Could he send it 



To Caters slaughtered friends, it would be welcome. 
Are not your orders to address the senate? 

Dec. My business is with Cato; Caesar sees the * 
Straits to which you're driv'n, and, as he knows 
' Cato's high worth, is anxious for your life, 

Cato, My life is grafted on the fate of Rome. 
Would he save Cato, bid him spare his country. 
Tell your dictator this, and tell him, Cato 
Disdains a life which he has power to offer. 

Dec. Rome and her senato: s submit. to Csesar; 
Her generals and her consuls are no more, 
Who check'd his conquests, and deny'd his triumphs. 
Why will not Cato be this Cajsar's friend? 
. CaiQ, Those very reasons thou hast urg d forbid it 

Dec, Cato, I have orders lo expostulate, ^ 

And reason with you, as from friend to it'i&ndi; 
Think on the storm tliat gathers o'er your head) 
And threatens ev'ry hour tp burst upon it; 
Still may you stand high in your country's honors; 
Do but comply, and make your peace wi\h Caesar. 
Rome will rejoice, and cast its eyes on Cato, 
As on the second of mankind. 

Cato. No more; * . 

I must not think of life on these conditions. 

Dec 
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Dec. Caesar is well acqualnteil with your virtnes, 
And therefore set^ this value on your life. 
^ I^et him bat know the price of Caters friendship, 
And name your terms. 

Caio, Bid him disband his legionsf 
"Restore the commoowealth to liberty, 
Sxtfomit his actions to the public censure, 
And stand the judgment of a Roman senate. 
Bid him do this, and Cato is his friend. 

Dec. Cato, the world talks loudly of your wisdom— 

CflUo, Nay^ more, tho* Cato^s voice was ne'er employed 
To clear the guilty, and to varnish crimes, 
Myself will mount the rostrum in his favor, 
And strive to gain his pardon from the people. 

Dec, A style like this becomes a conqueror. - 

Caio, Detiius, a style like this becomes aUoman. 

Dec. What is a Roman, who is Cassars foe ? 

Cato Greater than Cassar ; he's a friend to virtue. 

Dec, Consider, Cato, you're in Utica, 
And at the head of your own little senate; 
You don't now thunder m the capitol, 
With all the mouths of Rome to second you. 

Caio, Let him consider that who drives us hither ,v 
'Tis Caesar's sword has made KomeV^ei)ate little, 
And thinn'd its ranks. Alas ! thy dazzled eye 
* Beholds this man in a false, glaring; light, • 
Which conquest and success have thrown upon him. 
Didst thou but view him right, thou'dst see him black 
With murder, treasan, sacrilege and crimes, 
That strike my soql with horror but to name 'em. 
I know thou look'st on me, as on a wretch 
Beset with ills, and cover'd with misfoitunes; 
But, be it kno vn to thee, millions of worlds 
Should never buy me to be like that Caesar. 

Dec, Does Cato send this answer back to Caesar, 
For alt his gen'rous-cares and proffer'd friendship? 

Cato. 11 is cares for me are insolent and vain; 
Presumptuous man! the gods take caie of Cato. 
Would Caefhr ^o w the greatness of his soul, . 
Bid him employ his care for these my friends, 
And make good use of his ill-gotten power. 
By shelt'ring men much better than himself. 

Dec. 
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jDcc. Your high, uoconquerM heart makes jou ibi^et 
You are a man. You rush on your destruction. 
But 1 have done. When I relate hereafter 
The tale of this unhappy embassy, 
All Rome will be in tears. 



THE BEGGAR'S PETITION. 



ITY the sorrows ©fa poor old man, 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door, 
Whose days 4ue dwindled to the shortest span. 
Oh! give relief, and Heaven will bless your store. 

t. These tattered clothes my poverty bespeak, 
Tl>esc hoary locks proclaim my length en'd years. 
And toany a furrow in my grief-worn cheek 
Has been the channel to a flood of te irs. 

B, Yon house, erected on the rising-ground. 
With tempting aspect drew mc from my road; 
For plenty there a residence has found, 
And grandeur a magnificent abode. 

4. Hard i& the fate of the io6rm and poor! 
Here, as 1 cravM a mo^rsei of their bread, 
A pamperM n^enial drove me from the door^ 
To seek a skelter in a humbler shed. 

£u Oh! take me to your hospitable dome; 
Keen blows the wind and piercing is the cold! 
Short is my passage to tlie ffitndly tomb, 
For I arii po r aid n^iserably old. 

6 Should 1 rev del] the sources of my grief, 
If soft hum:in!ty e'er touched your breart, 
Your hantio wouk not withhold the kind relief, 
And tears ot pity would not be repressed, 

7. Fleaven sends misfortunes; why should we repine .^ 
'Tis Heaven has brought me to t e state you see; 

And > our condition may be soon like mine, 
'I' he child of sorrow, and of misery. * 

8. A little farm was my paternal lot. 
Then likellie lark I ?prigbily^haii'd the mom; 
But ah I oppression forc'd me from my cot, 

ily ca'tle died,^and blighted was my corn, 9, My 
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9. My daughter, once the comfort of my age, 
Liur'd by a villain from her native home, 

Is cast ahandonM on the world's wide stage, 
And doom*d in scanty poverty to roam. 

10. My tender wife, sweet soother of my care, 
Struck with sad anguish at the stem decree, 
Fell, lingering fell, a victim to despair, 
And/l^fl the world to wretchedness and me. 

yi . Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 
Wnose tremhling limbs have borne him to your door, 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span, 
Oh! give relief, And Heaven will bless your store. 



THE TEST OF GOODNESS. 



JI^EAL goodness consists in doing good to 
our enemies. Of this tiuth the following apologue may 
serve for an illustration. A certain father of a family, ad- 
vanced in years, being desirous of settling his worldly mat- 
ters, divided his property between his three sons. 

2. Nothing now remains, said he to them, but a dia- 
mond of great value; this I have determined to appropri- 
ate to whichever of you shall, within three months per- 
form the best actions. . . 

3. His three sons accordingly departed differeftt ways, 
and returned by the limited time. On presenting them- 
selves before their judge, the eldest thus begaq.. 

4. Father, said he, during my absence, 1 found a stran- 
ger so circumstanced, that he was under anec^^sitv of en- 
trusting me with the whole ofTijs fortune, ' ' * 

6. He hadjio written security from me, nor could he 
possibly bring any proof, any evidence whateverjjgfjhe de- 
posit, Yetl faithfully returned to him every shilling. Was 
there not something commendable in this action? . , 

6, Thou hast done what was incumbent upon thee to do, 
my SOD, replied the old man. The man who qould have 
acted otherwise were unworthy to live; for bone^fty is ^ 
duty; thy action is an actiou of justice^ not of rootless. 

12* . '7. On 
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7. On this, th€ second son advanced. In the course « 
my tiavels, said Tie, I came to a lake in which I beKeld 
child struggling with death; 1 plunged into it and «arv^d h; 
life in the presence of a number of the neighboring Tilla- 
gers, all;of whom can attest the truth of whatl assert. 

8. It was well done (interrupted the old mstn ;) jm 
have only obeyed the dictates of humanity. At tengti f/je 
youngest of the three camcforward. 

9. 1 happened, Said he, to meet mvTnoTtal «ncmj, wbe, 
having bewildered himself in the deaa of night, Hsuf imper- 
ceptibly fallen asleep npon the brink of a frigbtftil preci 
pice . The least motion would infalliblyhEve piung«d bim 
headlong into the abyss; and though his 1if« was in my 

^hanti^,"yet with every Ticcessapy precaution, I awaked tem, 
and remoyed him from hi€ dangfer, 

10. Ah! my son, exclsyimed the venerable g90(f man 
^wtth'tt'ansport, while he pressed him to his heart; lo'tbae 

belongs the diamond; well hast thou deserved it. . 



J3ESCR1PT10N OF MOUNT JiTNA. 

^ ■•^ ^' " III-. '■ - • ■ p^ - - I - J _ L ■ ■- ■ II - 

np 

JL HERE is no pj9int on the surface of tterglob^ 
^trtiidi tiriites so mwf ByvM and sublime objecte, ,?« tAe 
*5uramit of Mount JEtna. The inwueiwe elevation firoin the 
surface of the earth, drawn as it wejse to a single point, 
'TWirh6ut.any neighboripg jnountain f0r t^e senses and ima- 
*|findti^tf to rest upon, and recover ftonpi their a^sjonisjiipait 
io their tv^ay down to the world. 
'2. This point or pinnacle^ laised on jthe brink of Si hot- 
""^ttea^wst^lpli, as old as the wprJd, oflen disch^i^ing rivers 
of fire, and throwing out huiining xocks, with a noise whicb 
i^hakes the wh<^e idbmd. / 

3. Addtofhis, the unboundi^d extent pf the ^prc^peet, 
^*ct>mprehen4i5j;g the greatest divcrdty^ and.the .most beauti- 
ful scenery in nature; with the rising sMn,.adyiwicing in the 
^£a;st, to illuminate thewondrous scene. 

^ 4. The whole, atpi^s^piir re by degrees kindled up, and 

*'8ht)wed dinily and faintly tha boundless prospect around. 

Bothjnea and land looked dark ^nd confused, as if only 

emergin* 
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t 

emerging from their original chao8; &nd light and dark- 
ness acemed still undivided; till the morning, hy degrees 
adraneing, completed the separation. 

6. The flitare aie extinguished, and the shades disappear. 
The forests, which hut noyr seemed black and hottomless 
gn^hs, from whence no ray was reflected to show their 
£»rm of colowrs, appear a new creation rising to the sight, 
catching life a»dheauty fvoio every increasing heam. 

6. The scene still enlarges, and the h.oHsson SQems to 
widen and expand itself on all sides; till the sun, like the 
gfeatOreator,appears ii^the£ast, and with bifi pUuilicray 
completes^e mighty scene. 

7. All appeareenchantment; a«i4 it js with difficulty we 
can believe we are- still '«m earth. The senses, unaccos' 
tomed to the euhUmity of ^ch a scene, are hGwilde?ed and 
confounded; and it is not till after some lime, that jthey are 
capaide of separating aad judging ef the objects which 
coffipose it. 

8. The body «f the sun isjeen rising fn»n the ocean, 
immense tracts both of seaandland inteivening; the islaada 
of Lipari, {^anari, Alic^idi^ Strombolo, and Volcano, jwith 
their smoking summits, appear under y<Hir &et,* and you 

' took down on^the whole of Sicily as <mi a map; and can 
trace every river through aU its windings, from its source 
to its mouth. 

9. The view is absohit^lF boundless on eiseryside; npr 
is there any one object, within the circle of .virion, to inter- 
rupt it ; so that the. sight i& every jvhere lost in the immieii- 
«ity. 

10. The circumference of the visible horizon .on the top 
of ^tna cannotbe less than 2000 miles. At Malta, which 

ris«earlyJEQO ^ailes distant^ they perceive all theerupj^on^ 
from the second region; and thp.t island is often discovered 
irom about one half of the elevation of the mountain; so 
that at the whole elevation, the horizon must e:Ktend to 
nearly double that distance. 

11. But this is by much too vast for our senses, not in- 
tended to ^rasp so boundless a scene. I find by fmfW of 
the Sicilian authors, that the African coast, as well ejs that 
of Naples^ with many of its islaads, has been discovered 
from the top of iBtna. Of this, however, we cannot boast, 
though we can very well believe it. .12. E^t 
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12. But the most beautiful part of the scene is certainly 
the mountaio itself, the island of Sicily, and the nutnerouiv 
islands lying round it. All these, by a kind of magic in vis^ 
ion, seem as if they were brought close round the skirls 
of ^tna; the distances appearing reduced to nothing. 

13. The present crater of the volcano is a circle of about 
three mil^s and a half in circumference. It goes shelving 
down on each side, and forms a regular hollow, like a vast 
(amphitheatre. 

14. From many places of this space, issues volumes ef 
smoke, which, being much heavier than the circumambient 
air, instead of rising in it, as smoke generally does, rolls 
down the side of the mountain like a torrent, tiU, coming to 
that part of the atmosphere of the same specific gravity witk 
itself, it shoots off horizontally, and form» a large tract in 
the air, according to the direction of the wind. 

16. The crater is so hot, that it is very dangerous, \C 
not impossible to go down into it. Besides, the smoke is 
very incommodious; ani in many places, the surface is so 
soft, that there have been instances of people's sinking down 
into it, and paying for their temerity with their lives. 

16. Near the centre of the crater is the great moutfaof 
the volcano. And when we reflect on the immensity of 
its depth, the vast caverns whence so many lavas have is- 
sued ; the force ef its internal fire, sufficient to raise up 
those lavas to so great a height; the lx>iiing of the msdter, 
the shaking of the mountain, the explosion of flaming rocks, 
&c. We must allow, that the most enthusiastic imagination,^ 
in the midst of all its terrors, can hardly form an idea more 
dreadful. 



A DIALOGUE BETWEEN TWO SCHOOL-BOYS, 
ON DANCJNG. 



Harry ^ JL ^^^ ^^®" *^* you 'going to. begin yoar 
dancing? You will be so old in a short time as to be asham- 
ed to be 8e«3 taking yQ»r five positions. 

Thomas. JdonH know as 1 shall begin at all. Father 

says he donH care a figvbetber I learn to jump any better 

' than 
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than I do now; atid as I am to be a trftdesmaii, he is de- 
ti^^ined, at present, to keep me at the reading and wri- 
ting schools. 

Har. . That must be verj dull and dry for you. And 
what good will all such learning do you^ so long as you 
make the awkward appearance you do at present f i am 
surprised at your father's folly. So, because you are to be 
a tradesmaa, you are not to learn the graces! I expect to 
learn a trade too. But my papa says I shall first lesm the 
dimcing trade; and then, ill never learn any other, I shall 
make my way through the world well etiough. 

Tom. I den't know which discovers the most folly, your 
father or mine. Old folks certainly know more than young 
ones; and my father is nrach the oldest man. 

Hem. I don't believe that doctrine. There's Jack Ujh 
start knows more than his father and mother both. And 
he is but nineteen yet. And he says the present generation, 
under five and twenty years of age, kno\vs more than fif- 
teen generations that have gone before us, 

Tom. I don't know how that is. But father early taught 
me this proverb, " Young folks thi$tk old folks are fools ; 
but old folks know youni; ones to be so." But to, return to 
schools-^Pi^y how far hs^ve you gone in yoar arithmetic? 

liar. Arithmetic I I have not begun tht yet; nor shall 
I till I have completed dancing. That is a nurly study; 
I know i never sfaa 1 like it. 

Tom. Writing 1 suppose you are fond of. 

Har, I can't say I am, Tom. I once had a tolerable 
fondness fov it. But since I began dancing, I have held it 
in utter contempt. It may be well enough for a person to 
write a legible hand ; but it is no mark of a gentleman to 
write elegantly. 

Tom. Yuu would have a gentleman spell /weW^ I sup- 
pc^e. 

Har. 1 would have hhn spell so well as to be under- 
stood^ and that is enough for any man. 

Tom. What say you to granunar and geography? 

Har. Don't name them,^ I entreat you. There is noth- 
ing 1 so much abhor, as to hear your learned school boys 
jabbering over their nouns, their pronouns, their werbs, 
their parables, their congregations, their imperfections, and 

coiiiluction^. 
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confluctions. Fll tell you what, Tom, I hatd rather be 
roaster of one hornpipe, than to understand all the gram 
mare which have been publuhed since the art of printing 
was discovered. 

Tom, I am sorry, friend Harry, to hear you speak so 
contemptuously of the solid sciences. 1 hope you don't 
mean to neglect them entirely. It you do, you must ex- 
pect to live in poverty; an:l die the scorn and deiisionof 
all wise men. 

Har. Never fear that, Tom. I shall take care of my- 
self, I warrant you. You are much mistaken in your prog- 
nostications: Why, there's Tim Fiddle/addle — he can'/ 
even write his name; and as for reading, he scarcely knoirs 
B from a broomstick; and yet be can dance a minuet irifh 
any ma^^ter of the art in Ch) istendom. And the ladies a\\ 
love him dearly. He is invited to theiT balls, roates, as- 
semblies, card parties, &c. &c. and he diverts them like ain^f 
monkey. - ' 

Tom. ■ And does he expect it will be the same throttgh 
life? How is he to be maintained when he becomes old t 
and how is he to amuse himself after-he is unable to daoce; 
as you say he neither can read nor write? 

Har. Why, in fact, I never thought of these things be- 
fore. 1 confess there appears to be some weight in these 
queries. I don't know but it will be best for me to spare 
a day or two in a week from my dancing, to attend to the 
branches you are pursuing. 

Tom, You will make but little progress iti that Nfay. 
My master always told me that the solid sciences ought to 
be secured ^r«^; and that dancing might come in by tre 
bye. He says, when his scholars have oiice entered the 
dancing school, their heads, in general, are so full of ball?, 
assemblies, minuets, and cotillions, that he never can tiod 
much room for any thing else. 

Har, I will .still maintain it, notwithstanding all you can 
say in favor of your solid sciences, as you call them, that 
the art of dancing is the art of all arts. Jt vviH, of itself, car- 
ry a man to the very pinnacle of fame. Whereas, t»ithovi 
it, all your writing, arithmetic, grammar and geogTaphy. 
will not raise one above the common level of a clown. 

Tom- 
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Tom. I am bo eneiwy to dancing, I assure you, friend 
Hariy. . U is an accomplishment suitable enough for those 
to learn who expect to have but little else to do. But for 
you and me^ who are destined to get our livng by some me- 
chanical profession, there are doubtless many pursuitci more 
advantageous. I think we ought to employ but a very small 
part of our time, in learning to dance, Wc will suppose, for 
ipstance, that you learn the trade of a carpenter, I would 
ask you, if it would not be necessary to understand figures; 
80 that you might be able to keep your own accounts; and 
so much geometry as to be able to measure heights and dis- 
tances, superficies and solids? Would it not be very con- 
venient to know a little of hi story, in order to acquaint your- 
self with the vario'.is orders of architecture, and where they 
had their origin? If you were shown a picture of St. Pe- 
ter's Church, or a plan of Grand Cairo, would you not like 
to know enough of geography to tell in what part of the 
\Vorld they are situated ? 

Har. These are subjects which cousin Tim says never 
are agitated in the fashionable circles which he visits; and 
so I bid you good bye. 

EXTRACT FROM MR. JOHN Q. ADAMS' ORATION, 
DELIVERED AT BOSTON, JULY 4, 1793. 



MERICANSI let us pause for a moment to 

consider the situation of our country, at that eventful day 
when our national existence commenced. In the full pos- 
session and enjoyment of all those prerogative? for which 
you then dared to adventure upon " all the varieties of un- 
tried being," the calm and settled moderation of the mind 
is scarcely competent to conceive the tone of heroism, to 
which the souls of freemen were exalted in that hour of 
perilous magnanimity. 

2. Seventeen times has the sun, jn the j^rogress of hw 
annual revolutions, diffused his prolific radiance over the 
plains of Independent America. Millions of hearts, which 
tlien palpitated w ith the rapturous glow of patriotism have 

already 
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already been translated to brighter worlds; to the abodes 
of more than mortal freedom. Odier auUions hare arlseti 
to receive from their parents and benefactors, the mesti- 
mable recompense of their aGhieyements. 

3. A large proportion of the audience, whose be&eyo- 
lence is at this moment listening to th^ speaker of the duj, 
like him were at that period too little advanced heyond. 
the threshold of life to partake of the divine enthasiasra 
which inspired the American bosom ; which prompted her 
voice to proclaim dctiance to the thunders of Britain; 
which consecrated the banners of her armies; and finally 
erected the hoiy temple of American Liberty, over xhe 
tomb of departed tyranny. 

4. It is irom those who have already passed the meri- 
dian of liie; it is from you, ye venenible asserters of the 
rights of mankind, that we are to be inf>rmed, wh^Etwere 
the feelings which swayed witiiin your breasts, and i«^ll- 
edyou'to action; when, like the stripling of Israel, with 
scarcely a weapon to attack, and without a shield for your 
<lefenc€, you met, and, undismayed, engaged with the gi- 
gantic greatness of the British power. 

5. Untutored ia the disgraceful science of humaa butch- 
ery J destitute of the fatal materials wiiich the ingenuity of 
man has combined, to sharpen the scythe of d^ath ; unsup- 
ported by the arm of any friendly alliance, and unfortified 
against the powerful assaults of an unreleating enemy ; y«i 
did not liesitate at. that moment, when your coasts were 
infested by a formidable fleet, when your territonea were 
invaded by a numerous and veteran army, to pronounce 
the sentence of eternal separation from Britain, and to 
throw the gauntlet at a power, the terror of whose recent 
triumphs was almost co-extensive with the earth. 

t». The interested and selfish propensities, which in 
times of prosperous tranquility have such poweiful domi- 
nion over the heart, were ail expelled ; and in their stead, 
the public virtues, the spirit of personal devotion to the 
common cause, a contempt of every danger in campari^&ou 
with the subserviency of the country, had assumed an unli- 
mited control. 

7. The passion for the public had absorbed all the rest ; 
as the gloiious luminary of heaven extinguishes in a flood 

of 
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t>f rdfolgenoe tlie twinUing splendor of every ioferior plan- 
et. Those of you, my countrymen, who were actors in 
those interesting scenes, will best know, how feeble and im- 
potent is the language of this description to express the im« 
passioned emotions of the soul, with which you were then 
agitated^ 

8. Yet it were an injustice to conclude from thence, or 
from thp greater prevalence of private and personal motives 
in these day« of calm serenity, that your sons have degene- 
rated from the virtues of their fathers. Let it rather be a 
subject of pleasing reflection to you, that the generous andl 
disinterested energies which you were summoned to dis- 
play, are permitted by the bountiful indulgence of Heaven 
to remain latent in the bosoms of your children. 

9. From the present prosperous appearance of our pub- 
lic affairs, we may admit a rational hope that our country 
wiJI have no occasion to require of us those extraordinary 
and heroic exertions which it was your fortune to exhibit. 

10. But from the common versatility of human desti- 
ny, should the prospect hereaAer darken, and the cloudi 
of public misfortune thicken as a' tempest; should the voice 
of our country's calamity ever call us Jo her relief, we 
swear by the precious Memory of the sages who toiled, and 
of the heroes who bled in her defence, that we will prove 
ourselves notuntvorthy of the prize which they to dearly 
purchased ; that we will act as the faithful disciples of 
those who so magnanimously taught us the instniclive les- 
son of republican virtue. 



ON KNOWING THE WORLD AT AN EARLY AGE. 

X HE knowledge of the world, in its comprehen- 
sive sense, is a knowledge greatly to be desired. To un- 
derstand the human heart, to know human manners, laws, 
languages and institutions of evefy kind, and in various 
nations, and to be able to reflect on all these with moral and 
political improvement, is an attainment worthy of the 
greatest silaiesman and the widest philosopher. 

13 2. But 
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2. But there is a knowledfre of tie woitd of a Tery ia- 
ferior kind) but tvbicb many parents value at a high price. 
Greek and Latin are always mentioned with contempt, on 
iiCompHrison with this. In compliance with custom in- 
deed, and to get him out of the way, the hoy fs placed at 
school; but the knowledge to he gained there ia Uttk es- 
teemed by the empty votaries of fashion. 

3. Men and things, not words are magisterially pointed 
Out as the proper objects of study ^ by those who know lit- 
Ue of men, things, or wordsi it it not the knowledge of 
books (say they) which he ia toptJrsue, but the knowledge 
«f the world; ignorant that the knowledge of hook^ is se- 
cessary to gain a valuable knowledge of the world. 

4. The parents, who give directions to their chifdreo, 
are themselves merely people of the world, as it is cidled^ 
persons tbt* the most part of very moderate undenUn^- 
ings, who have never made aby solid improvements io 
learning and consequently tiever fell its pleasores or ad- 
vantages. 

5. They haVc perhaps rrtiFCd thettiselves by dltit at 
Worldly policy, by the little ai'ts of simulation and diss/ffio- 
tation; and having seen the effects of dress, address, vA 
attention to exterior acctimplishments; btlt at the same tiiatf 
being totally unacquainted With real and Solid attaiomeoff/ 
they are naturally led to wi$h to give their chtldceo lU 
fnost useiui education, ivhich according to their ideas, is a 
knowledge of its follies and vicee; a knowledge of thfetnat 
a time c^f life, when they Svill not Kppear ih their triie lights 
contemptible in ihemselves, atid the sources of miserji; 
fiut fluttering and pleasdrabt^. To sefe tb^seat a Iwyish 
a^r before the mind is-properly prepared, will nat .causfi 
an abharrencie, but an imitation of them. 

6. To introduce boys to scenes of immoral And inde- 
cent behaviotir^ is to educate them in vice and to give the 
joung mifi^d afoul stain, wht^h it will never lose. And 
yet I have known parents ioabe metropolis to suffer boys 
t)f fourteen or fifteen to roam vihereaoever they pleasedl; 
to frequitnt theatres, aind other places of public diversons 
iy themielvei^^ to rettlrn home late at uig^t; and ail this 

frith 
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Yfiih (deoty qF money^oittd withoat giving any account of 
the anuioer of eoti^oiaing that or their time. 

7. The parents vrere pleased with their 80d^« proficien- 
cy in the knowledge of the wor)d; the son Was pleased with 
liberty. AH for a short time went on to their mutual satis- 
faction. Bat after a few years, and a srA reverse nsuallyv 
appealed. The boy became a spendthrift and a debau- 
chee; alienated his fatber^s aflections by. iociiTring debt, 
aa^rnified his constitntion by every speeifs of excess. 

8. What remained after his money and his health were 
d issipftted ? No 1 earn ing , no r«1 ish fo r t he wor ka of I i ter- 
iiry taste. The spring of life when Ih^ seeds of these 
ehoQjd have been sown, was employed in another manner. 
Nothing remained but wretched and p^infuf old age, de- 
voted to cai'ds, dice^ and illiberal con vi^ iaiity . 

9. He, who is attending to bis boqks, and eolleeting 
ideas which will.otieday rendjSiPhima^blessing and an hon- 
or: toallwith whom, he is cooneoted, wifl appeaj dun,,awk- 
i0^it^ aod^QQengaging to nbany, itt <somparison, w^ith tb^ 
p9t^ sci«plinf^ ykk0 hatbeea* plunged/ato^ vkt md\ dissi- 
pation! before he knowiS t%t ateaninis^ the words* 

U$i The: reception^ %ft^ieh tfa^ttfii^ meetswith in com- 
pany gives him additS^al^Mts; and the j^oor parents 
ttsnally trkunph awhile ix^iii^ eonsotops gnperionfeyt oj their 
jadifmeati In'/bnror 6rey«i»rs, they comvpoly s^e and 
ii^I thsr effects of Oieir foUy. 

. It. Their conduct a^ it ciftennin^onhtiedJy proceeds 
fronif ighorancey U tb be cninpststionfid; b«i if eter it aiise 
from a€ectaUon ol^s«)gu)arit^^ ppp'Oi vicioiia. principlea, 
«r carelessness concerning their o^pring, it deaecvep the 
eerereet reprehension. 

1 2. It is obvious to obsette in %1^^ \^orW> multttoded of 
j^acdiefs boys assuming airs of manhaod, f nd piiactising 
many viceSf to obtain a title to the appeDalba of nMH. 
The present age aboonda with such e|;Hmplea. 

W. A most ffttal mistake is i»a4e h^f parents of all ckss^ 
cs in the present age. Many pf theqi i«em to think vice 
and irregularify the msipkl of sense ans^ sijpiWt, in a boy; , 
and^that inn^icence, modesty, submission teikLperiorsi applt<* 
cMioa tost^y, and t^ ercry thing laudable> are the signs of 
. , stupidity 
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stupidity. They often smile at the tmks of a joon^ tH- 
lian, and ever seem pleased with boyish profli^Acy. 

14. Hence it happens that their crffspring Irequently 
prove a scourge to them, and that they feel that stio^ 
which, to use Shakspeare's expression, is sharper than a, 
serpent^s tooth; the sting inflicted by a thankless, ao ia- 
moral, an igoojant, an extravagant, and an infidel chiUL 



HISTORY OF POCHAHONTAS. 



-*^ ERHAPS they who are not particaVarly ac- 
quainted with the history of Virginia, may be igoorantAat 
Fochahontos was the protectress of the English^ and o(x«a 
screened them from (be cruelty of her father^ 

2. She was twelve years old, when Captain Smith, the 
bravest, the most" intelligent and the most hunaane of the 
first ^colonists, fell into the hapds of the savages. . He al- 
ready understood their language, had traded with them 
several times, and often appeased the quarrels between the 
Europeans and them. Oftcfn h^^hi^ been obliged also io 
fight them, and to pifnish the^^perfidy. . 

3. At length, however, under tbe pretext of commerce, 
he was drawn' into an ambush^ and the only two compaa- 
itons, who accom^amed . hitn, fell before his eyes; hftt 
though alone, by Ms djix^eirity ha extricated bi<B»e\f ftom, 
the troop which sdrrdunded him; until, iinfiirtaDale\]f)'vai- 
agining he could save himself by crossing a morass, he 
stuck fast, so that the ^vages, against vvhom he bad no 
means of defending himself, at last took and bound him, 
and condiicted him ^o Powhatan. 

4. Thekingwnsio proud of having Captain Snaith in 
his power, that he sent htm in triumph to all the tributary 
princes, ard ordered tl^at he should be ^lendidiy treated 
till he returned to suffer that death which was prepared 
for hijn. 

6. The fatal moment at last arrived. Captain Smith 
was laid upon the hearth of the savage king, and his head 
placed upon a large stone to receive the stroke of death; 
t?h^ Pochationtas^the youngest .and darling daughter of 

Powhatan 



arms, and declared, Ihatafthe cm^l seni^tact wMeydcotedy 
l^be fire^ ^w sboiild ra4l cm )vei'. 

^ All SBFaffes (aibsotoe soi^epeignfl aad tjimiKltiidMi^ . 
€ept^>ai<6 iDYarmbly more cITe^ed by th«t teari e/iilM- 
cj ^ thaa (be vok^ 6f htfmaoity . Fdwbalao cocdd tuvit tmtt 
the tcfiirs and prayers of ki» daagbfer. 

7« Captaio S«i»tll obtained bi« life , oa eoaditioff ^tpmf' 
ing for hig ransom a certain quantity of muskietffi j^iiWitejc, 
and inm atensils; bt^f kotr were fbey to beoblaiaed? TiMf 
wcnM nettbar permit him to retam> to Jcmea-ti»««to» nor 
let the English know wheriebe wai^yieel Ibey afaoo&li di- 
tiiand bim ftw^^tA i n ban A ' 

t. Ca^iaia ^esiftb, wh<i w^ tisi aeoiiliia as oo«n»iie«iai, 
aaidt, tbdt ilTda^hataa w«ald perOfit ttSi df to ml^etite, to 
^WTffy t9 iBwet^f^wtf tf ktfl itibtd» he ttwk f»o«f biapoeli. 
e«^l»ook>1iaab<^]dfiiidfmd«ra tr«e^ai4lbe dtty and bonr 
afrpoiated^ af} Umt 2«rrkld« d^iiiaaded Ibp bia tsmma. 

9. Fo^bataa eetts^at^d^* tot wifihom hanliqf ilwfa ftvA 
i« hit proA«ieii,^ba)i«T6d fi t^be wly atf ArtvfiM eF Hit 
Captaia t^ pi%t€«g bWtiflfe. Bol b^bad writtea oa the 
leaf a few lines sufficient to gire an accoaot ol bia iityii^ 
tmi T&a asessengeri^c^iirbe^. Ifbe Mii^ settt to tba 
plaaa teed apon^ aatf fTds* grealhr astosiisbed i6 fiad evert 
Iking trbicb. bad b«ea de^andetf. 

K). Poa^batttneeuldnof conceive tb^ mede af traii^ 
aattrmg tb«iigbt^; aivd C^pt^ia Smith itas heacefoytli loafed 
ed apafk as a gr#a4f mafkian, to wboim t*ey coafd aai sfao^ 
tao osaeki respeef . m left the sa?a|[e8 in tbia opinion, dad 
kaataned to refutn borne. 

1 1. Two ep three years afte*, soirte ftesb diffemieas 
avtsmg battreea tbcim aad tb^ Eogtisb, rb^batan^ who no 
l<>ager thought them sorcf^rert, but srilt feared tbaif poJM^ 
er,lai:dakor^idpIapbtogef rid of th^rtail^ogeth^. ,K^ 
prdjaet waste attatk eham in profound peace. aiidfiti^vAeiv<v. 
fb^oals ^theafbolecolony. ^^^ ' ^^^T."^,^ 

' r«. The aigbt of this inteaded conspiracy^ ^ocba&o&ttt 
took ad^aataga of tbe obscurity,- and in atar^iblesto^m^ 
v^hichkepi Ifbe^stfrage^in flieir temSj escaped ifwrn l>er 
felbarshousej advised the Englt^io'ba on fbeSr guard, 
Mitcottfaired fhemto spare betiatojfyj to awf*a*-fea^w^ 

13-2. . r^^^<--- * :;.n^:5^<tfh.w 
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of the iatelligeoce she.hadvgi'Vea, and termm^te all thei 
differences by a Dew treaty. 

13. It would be tedious to relate all the services wrhich 
Ohs angel of peace rendered to both nations. I sKall ooh 
eddy that the EngHsh, I know not from what motivea, bat 

■ certainly against all faith and equity, thought proper to car- 
ry her off. Longfttnd bitterly did she deplore ixer iire; ^ 
and the onlyconsolatioD she had^ was .Captain Smithy io I 
whom she found a second father. { 

14. . She was treated with great respect, and married ^9 
a planter by the name of Rolfe, who soon after took her to 
England. This was in tlie reign of James the First; and 
it is said, that the monarch, pedantic and ridiculoua io evr 
ery point, was so infatuated with the prerogatives of loyal- 
ty, that he expressed his displeasure, that one ot liisso^ecU 
should dare to marry the daughter of even a stivage kiag^ 

15. it will not. perhaps be difikult to decide so this oo 
casion, whether vi v^as the savage king who derived honor 
from finding himself placed upot^ a levei with theEatope- 
an prince, or the English monarch, who, by his pride and 
prejudices, reduced himaelf to a level with the chief oi 
the savages 

!& Be that as H will ^CapKain Smith, who had retaraedT 
to London before the arrival of Pochahontas, was extremely 
'happy to ^ee her agaiif ; bat dared not treat her with tlie 
same fhrniliarity as^ at James-town;, As soon as Ab sbw 
him, she threw herself into his arms, calling him> her fa* 
ther ; bnt finding that he neither returned her caresses «*\lh 
equal warmth, nor the endearing title pf daughter^ she 
turned aside ber head and wiept bitterly; and it was a long 
<)me before they cauid obtab a single word from. her... 

.17. Captain Smith eftquired several times what could 
be ih^ cause oCher afiliction. <^Whatl said she, did 1 oot 
save thy life; in America V When I was tonv from the arms 
joSiBtgf^bS^rm^ conducted amongsHhy friends, didst-thoa 
<>?iBdt i^romtse te be a father Uy me? Didst thou^ not assure 
me, that if \ went into thy cottatry, thoa woddist be my fa- 
ther^ and that I should be thy daughter? Thou hast deceiv" 
ed me^and behold me now bere,a.8tranger and ao orphan! 

18. It was not d|£&ciiii for the Captain to make his 

^^ mlliihia.,€tormi^ cfeatim; ^JIIoiq. be tenderly iot- 

' '" "* ". ■ ved, 
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-red* He presented her to several people of the first qual- 
ity; bet never dared to take her to court, from which, how- 
ever, she received several favors. 

19. Altera residence of several years in England, ao 
example of virtue and piety, and attachment to her hus* 
band, sh^died as she was oh the point of embarking for 
America. She leflt an only son, who was married, and lefl 
none but daughters; and from these are descended some of 
the principal characters in Virginia. 



SPEECH OF CAIUS MARIUS TO THE ROMANS; 

SHEWING THE ABSURDITY QF TH^IR HESITATING TO CON' 
I FERON HIM THE RAN& OF OENERAL, MERELY ON ACCOUNT 
or HIS EXTRACTION. 



JLt is but too common, my countrymen, to observe 
a material difference between the behaviour of those who 
stand candidates for places of power and trust, belore and 
aiter their obtainkig them. They solicit them in one 
manner and execute tbein in another. 

2. They set out with, a great appearance of activitjs 
bumiliijr, and moderation^; but ^hey quickly fail into sloth, 
pride and avUrice^ It is undoubtedly no easy matter to 
discbarge to general satisfaet ion,- the duty of R' supreme* 
commander in troublesonie timesv 

3. Tou have committed to my conduct the war against 
Jugartha.^ 't'he patrioiaos.^re offended at this. But^wherfe 
would be the wisdom- of i^iving such axommand* to one of^ 
their honorable body? a person of illustrious^ birth, of an- 
cient family, of inDiumerablj3 statues, but* ■ - o i^no expe^ 

riencet 

4. What setviee would' his long line, of dead abeestour,- 
or his multitude of motionless 8tatiier,.do his country in the 
day of battle? Wha^ could such a general do, but iu hia*/ 
trepidatioB and inexperience, haire recourse to some infen«>^^ ' 
or commander for direction iu difficulties to wbiehbe wa^ 
not himself eq&ial t Thus your. patrician genersd would -^ 
iact have a general over him; so tbatihe acting commat 
der would still be- a pleblaiu 
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5. So tfrue is tfhb, my cotioirymen, tl.at I hnv^ myself 
loowwthore who have l/e«;pchp«en consal, licgio ftten tT> 
read the hwlory of our oxfn country, of which, fH> rhsct 
imt the fttreicfifthy 'Tgn6rBtii;ih2iii% they fif«t oblarned 
fb« ctuploymenl, and tben bethtiught tbemselved of the 
qwaWficatioo* Decessary for th«f proper tfischai'gc of ft. • 

B. }8ulmHtt0fyourju(%itteAt, Rom^msr, oii \vfiActk ^lis 
ihfi ftdvaota^ H^sr, wben a coinpanson nr nad^ between 
patrictaD haugbtioesff and plebiatt cxperrenc^. The very 
actions which (bey have only read, 1 have partly seed and 
partfy myself achieved. What they know by ceadiog, / 
know by action. They afe pleased to slight iny taein 
trrtb ; 1 despise their mean characters. 

t. Want of birth atfdforlufi^ is the objection agalml 
me; want of personal wealth against ttiem. But are not all 
men of Cbe same species f What can make a dlflereoce 
between one n^n and anotbeft but the endowm^ts o( VVi€ 
niod t For my part I ^balt e^wttfnhs^k typem ifce braveit 
lAan a* tbe noUe«t man. 

8* U tbe paCriciantf bave readsn fo dest^se me let (Ireib 
I^Wise despise their Uncestefs whose dobility was ^ 
fruit of their virtue. Do" they efftry fbe hcmors bested 
mfcm ttef le(lbea»efliry Irkewi^e my labors, my abstinence 
ttttdf the daniigersi i have eadergfthae for my country, hf 
whtehl bave scquned thiem. 

9. Eul tirese wsrrtbless meft kafd socb aHle ofbadit i(ff 
as if they despised any bdnors youean be^ftow ; white tbeff 
•tfpireto Inwort e# if f hey bod desttvtd thtm fry the tifiost 
hiiodUioes tii^lue. Tfcey toy.chi^m to tbe rew ards of actnity . 
ibr thei<r be^tmf enjoyed tbe pleasures of luxury. Yet none 
cm be m&m bivisb than t|iey arc in praise of their ancestors. 

W. And they isk>agine fbey honor rbemselves ill cd6- 
brattng their forefathers; whereas they do the very contra- 
fy ; for, as tomch s» theif aifcesfors were distinguished for 
their virtees^ se» m««ibrare they disgraced for their vic^r. 

It. Theglory efaneestors cast a light' Indeed Ofon 
Ifaeif prMperily« hot it eniy serves to show what tbe de- 
Meo48Mrt»ave. k alike exhibit* to public^ view their de- 
geiyerffcyafid their worth. I pWn 1 canool boast of the 
' \^my for^alhersj butl hop« Fmay answer the ca- 
-■..-^' tils 
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viU of the patricians^ by standing up in defence ot what I 
have myself done, 

12. Observe now, my countrymen, the injustice of the 
patricians. They arrogate to themselves honors on ae- 
connt of exploits done by their forefathers, whilst thiey 
wilt not allow me due praise for performing the very same 
SOI t of actions in my own person. 

13. He has no statues they cry, oThis family. He can 
trace no venerable line of ancestors. What then! is it mat' 
terofmore praise to disgrace one^s illustrious ancestors, 
than to become illustrious by one^s own good behaviour? 

14. What if 1 can shew no statues of my family? lean 
shew ihe standards, the armour, and the trappings, which 
1-have myself taken from the vanquished; I can show the 
scars of (hose wounds^ which 1 received by facing the ene- 
mies of my country. 

15. These, are my statues. These are the honors I boast 
•f. Not left me by inheritance, as theirs, but earned by 
toil^'by abstinence,, by valor; amidst clouds of dust and seas^ 
of blood; scenes of action, w^ere those effeminate patri* 
eians, who endeavor, by indirect means, to depreciate me 
in your esteem, have never dared to show their facest 



FRATEHJNTAL AFFECTION. 



JIN th^ beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
Portuguese carracks sailed froni Lisbon to Goa, s^ very 
great, rich, and flourishing colony 6f ' that, nation in the 
^£ast Indies There were no less than (welve hundred 
souls, marines, passengers, priests, dud friiars^ on board one 
of these vessels. 

2. The beginning of their voyage vyas prosperous; they 
had doubled the southern extremity, of the great continent 
of Africa, called the Cape of Good Hope, and were steer- 
ing their course northeast, to the great continent of India, 
when some gentlemen on board, who had studied geogra- 
phy and navigation, found in the latitude in whiph they 
were then sailing, a large ridge of rocks l^ii down in their 
aea charts, 

3. They 
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3. They no sooBefr made this dtseovery, than they ftc- 
quaint ed the captaip of the ship with the afiair, dtrBkiog 
him to communicate the same to the ptloty which r4MpiefC 
he iottmediately granted, recommended him to lie by m&st 
niglit, and slacken sail by day, until they sbontd be f^st 
the danger. 

4. It is a ci]ston\ always among th^ Portnguese absi- 
lutely to commit the sailing part of the navigauoa oi the 
vessel, to the pilot who is answeralHe with his bead for the 
safe conduct and carriage of the kiog^sshipSt or those be- 
longing to private traders; and he is under no maiHier 0/ 
direction fram the caiptain, who commands in e^ery otbrr 
respect. 

6. The pilot being one of those self-sufficient men win 
think every him given them from others io the way of 
their profession derogatory from their understandings^ t»ik 
it as an efiront to be taugtt his art, and instead of ooAf lying 
YVith the captain's request, actually crowded ^re liil 
than the vessel had carried before. 

6. They had not sailed many hours, >»ben, just- abtmt 
the dawn of day, a terrible disaster bfefel thert, whiel 
would have been prevented if they had lain by. Thetb^ 
struck upon a rock. I feave to the reader's inAaginaiiDD, 
^hat a sceneofhorror this dreadful accident must occa«mi 
among twelve hundred persons, all in the same incvitaWc 
.danger; beholding, with fearful astonishment, that '/nsum- 
lAneous death which now stared them io the feces 

7'. In this distress, the captain ordered the pinnance Vo 
be launched, into which, having tossed a small' quantitj of 
bjscuiti and some boxes of marmalade, he jjtimped' in Jum- 
fielfj with nineteen others, who with their swords prelrent-' 
ed the coming in of any more, lest the boat should sink. * 

8, In (his condition they put off into the great Indian 
Ocean, wittiout a compass to steer by, or any fresh witter 
but what might fall from 'the heayens, whose merby alone 
could i^liyer them. After they had rowed four days io 
tiis miserable conditidi, the captain, who had beett for 
83iirie time very sick aftd weak died. 

^V T^^ *^^^^> if possible^ lo their misery; foras they 
now fclUBi^ confusion, every one would govern^ and none 
wortd obey. This obliged them to elect one of their own 

company 
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l^pafty to command- tbciD, wliote ordevs tbey itAplicHly 
B-^T^eMo^Mlowt This perioo proposed to tliB'Company to 
draw lots and east every foarth man orerboard; as theif 
small stock of provision was so far spent, as oot to be able at 
a very short aliowaneetosustainlife aboveB days loager. 

10. There were oow nineteen persons in all; in tbkr 
ntimbe> ^were a friar and a carpenter, both of whom they 
Would exempt, as the one was useful to absolve and com- 
fort them in their last extremity, and ^ the otiier (o repair 
thepinnance *n case of a leak or H>t<her accident. 

11 . The same compliment they paid to thetr new cap- 
ttiin, he being the odd man, and his life of much conse- 
quence. He refused their indolgente a great while; hat 
at last they obiiged him to acqnirace^so that Ihere were 
fburtodie out of the sixteen reroainiiig persons. 

12. Tbp first three gubmitted to their fate; the fourth 
was a Portuguese gentleman who had a younger l}rotheir 
in the boat, who, seeing him about to-be Ifafrown overboard^ 
most tenderly embraced him, and with tears in his eyes 
besought him to ^et him die iti htS'room;enforcing;hi8 ar- 
ti;uments by telling him that he was a married man, and harl 
n wife and children at Qoa, beside Hie care of three sisters^ 
who absohifely depended opon him; that, .as for himself 
he was single, and his life of no great importance; he there- 
fore conjured him to suffer him to supply his place. 

13. The elder brother, astonished, und melting with 
tbi« generosity, replied, that, iince the divine providence, 
had appointed him tosiiffer, it wotild be wicked and unjust 
1o permit any other to d<e for him, especially a brotheri 
to whom he was so infinitely obliged. The younger, per- 
Histing in his purpose, would take no denial; but throwing 
himself on his knetes, held his brother do fast, that the com^ 
|)any could not disengage them. 

14. Thtls they disputed for a while, th^ elder brothei* 
bidding him to bis k father to his children, and recommend- 
ed his wife to his protection; and as he Would inherit hiS' 
estate, to take car^ of their common sisters^bul Kit he cotild 
vay could kidt make theyotinger desist. This was a«cen«^ 
t)f tenderness that must fill every breast, sti^iieptible of 
generous impressions, with piety. At last the Constancy 
trf the elder brother yielded to the pity of the other. 

' ^ ^ IB. He 
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15. He acquiesced, and suffered the gallant youth to 
supply his place, who, being cast into the sea, and a g^ood 
swimmer, soon got to the stem of the pinnance, and laid 
hold of the rudder with his right hand, which being per- 
ceived by one.of the sailors, be cut off the hand with his 
sword; then dropping into the sea, he presently caught 
bold again with hisleA, which received the same fate bj 
a second blow. 

1 6. Thus dismembered of both hands, he made a shift, 
ootwithstanding, to keep himself above water with his 
feet and two stumps, which he held bleeding upwiards. ' 

17. This moving spectacle so raised the pity of tlie 
whole company, that they cried out, '< He is but one mas, 
let us endeavor to save his life;^' and he .was accordingly 
taken into the boat, where be had his bands bouhd up as 
well as the place and circumstances could permit. 

18. They rowed all that night; and the next morniDg, 
when the sun arose, as if Heaven would reward the piety 
of this young man, they descried land, which proved to be 
the mountains of Mozambique, in Africa, not far from a 
Portuguese coloivy . Thither they all safely arrived, where 
they remained untilthe next ship from Lisbon passed by 
and carried them to Goa. 



CONVENIENCIES NOT ALWAYS NECESSAUIES, 

" I " ^ I ■ ■ I ' I < 11 1 II I iM .M I ' ■! 

xXOW few of what are ^low considered necessa- 
ries really deserve the name. So accustomed are we (o 
the many comforts which the ingenuity of man has procu- 
red for us, that we can hardly imagine how people could 
subsist without them. The history of our race, however, 
furnishes abundant proofs that pur real wants are few, and 
many which we cherish are by no means indispensable to 
our health or happiness. 

2. We should perhaps find it difficult to dispense with 
our.lea anjd coffee,anH! yet it is not two hundred,years since 
ihe&e common beverages were first introduced into Europe. 
Tea is supposed to have been introduced into England iu 
IGdO, when apouqd weight sold for about Hen guineas. Jt 

was 
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WHS vnly used by prinees and grandees uDtil 1657, when a 
tea shop was opened in London and resorted to by all who 
could afford to drink it. 

3. Probably tea was not in general use in families nndl 
after the year 1687. Co£fee was introduced into England 
about the year 1652, and was sold only at public houseSi 
which from thai circumstance acquired the name of coflfee 
houses. The^e soon became the resort of literary men and 
politicians, and on that account, rather than from any hos* 
tility to the berry itself, these houses were all shut up bj 
royal proclamation in 1675. 

4. Previous to the introduction of tea and coffee into 
England, the people were accustomed to drink beer and 
wine, but their use had long been known in the east. The 
Chioesewere the first who prepared tea, and the following 
anecdote will show that they are at least as whimsical as 
Europeans, while it pi^oves that the virtues attributed to tea 
are either imaginary, or may be found in many plants in our 
own country, whose cheapness has prevented them from 
beiog noticed. 

5. When the Dutch first visited China, they could not 
t}btain their tea without disbursing money; but on their sec- 
ond voyage, they carried a great quantity of dried sage, 
and b irtered it with the Chinese at the rate of three or four 
pounds of tea for one of sage, but at length the Dutch could 
not procure a suKhcient quantity of sage to supply the de- 
mand. 

' 6. Tobacco, which is now consumed in such quantities 
under various forms was first brought to England from 
America by Sir Francis Drake and Sir Walter Raleigh, 
about the year 1686, and met with an early and most vio- 
lent opposition. The use of it was exclaimed aga nst by the 
clergy and physicians, aiid even King James wrote a book 
against it, entitled the Counter-Btast to Tobacco. 

7. In 1680, the usual dinner hour among the upper 
classes in England was eleven in the forenoon; and wooden 
trenchers for plates were stiil to be found at the mosi sump- 
tuous tables in 15:)2. Forks were not introduced into En- 
gland before 1611. previous to which time the fingers had 
been the sole substitute. A writer of thut day mentions 
the invention of forks to the great saving of napkins. 

14 8. . Potatoes 
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8. Potatoes, that infinitely useful root, which Ibroas al^ 
most an indispensable part of our daily meal, and in some 
countries often the entire meal of the poor man, were in- 
troduced into Europe by Sir Walter Raleigh on his remm 
from one of his voyages to America. A writer of celebrity 
remarks that in justice to that great man the potatoe de- 
seived to have been called a Raleigh. 

9. Carpets are now an article of considerable import- 
ance, yet, in the year 1580, the floors of th^ first mansions 
in England were only strewed with common rushes. Coach- 
es were first introduced into that kingdom from Holland io 
1564, when, says a writer of that day, the sight of one put 
both man and horse into arnazement. 

10. Cards are now the most general although oflen aba* 
sed means of amusement, and are used in almost eveij ci- 
vilized country by both Prince and peasant; yet it is not 
many centuries since they were invented in France for tbe 
entertainment of the court. Hats were not wombjinea 
until about the year 1400, previous to that time they woie 
hoods and cloth caps. 

11. We are so accustomed to the conveniences of mod- 
em dwellings that we should find it difficult to live ii hous- 
es without chimneys or windows, but glass was not n£ed in 
private houses until the year 1 180, and chimneys were not 
known in the year 1200. 

12. Pins are very common, and extremely cheap, a/- 
though they pass through the hands ol' twenty wotWen 
before they are ready for sale. They were invented in 
1543, before which tiijfie the ladies used small skewen. 
The consumption of this little article is now prodigious, 
and in England alone, several thousand persons are employ- 
ed in the pin manufactories. 

13. Sugar has long been used, but the consumption of 
this article is far greatCMiow than it has been at any form- 
er period. The consumption of ardent spirits, which has 
60 rapidly increased during the last century, for the extent 
of its iiifiuence on the character of mankind, has no pcural- 
lei in the catalogue of luxuries. Other luxuries are innocert 
or only affect the property of those who use them, but the 
introduction of ardent spirits, like the blast of the desert, 
has tainted or destroyed the healthy morals, and conse- 
fjwently the happiness of miliions. 

H. Commerce, 
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14, Commerce, since the fifteenth century, ha» rapi<^l.y 
spread these luiraries over the worW, and the rulers of the 
nations have contrived to collect an immense revenue from 
them. They were chiefly.hrougli t to America from EngUnd, 
and the attempt of the mother country to impose a duty-pn 
tea imported into her colonies, without their consent, m- 
volved a principle, which produced that spirited resistance 
to her usurpations called the w ar of independence. 

T'HE^icoTOBNTQXANp THE LION. 



^N elderly Hot*entot in the service of a 

Christian, near the upper part of Sunday river on the Camh- 
debo side, perceived a lion following him at a great dis- 
tance for two hour? together. Thence he naturally con-_ 
eluded, that thelion only waited for the a ppnrTch75f dark- 
ness, in order to make bim a prey; and in the mean time, 
could not expect any other than to serve for this fierce ani- 
mal's supper; ina much as he had no other weapon of de- 
fence than a stick, and he knew that he could not g-e$ home^ 
hefore it was dark. 

2. But as he was well acquainted with the nature of the 
lion, and the manner of its seizing upon its prey; and at 
the same time had leisure to ruminate on the .ways and 
means in which it was most likely that his existence would 
be terminated, he at length hit on a method of saving his 
life. 

3. For this purpose, instead of making the best of bis 
way homej he looked out for a precipice : and, setting him- 
self down on the edge of it, found to his great joy, that the 
lion likewise made a halt, and kept at the same distance 
as before. 

4. Jlssoon as, it grew dark, the Hottentot sliding a lit- 
tle forwards, let himself down below the upper edge of the 
precipice upon soihe projecting part or cleft of the rock, 
where he could just keep himself from falling. But in or- 
der to cheat the lion still more, he set his bat and cloak oa 
the stick, making with it a gentle motion just over his 
head, a little way from the edge of the precipice. 

5. Thi^ crafty expedient had the desired effect. He 
did not stay long ia that sitnation; before the lion came 

creeping 
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ciwpiiig softly towards him like a cat, and, mista\dng9fbe 
Ain coat for the Hottentot himsdf, took his leap with sacfa 
exactness and precision, as to fall headlong down the pre- 
Cipicei and was dashed in pieces. 



SCENE BETWEEN GUSTAVUS VASA AND CHKIS- 
TIERN. 



I ELL me, Gustavns, tell me Why is this, 
That, aft a stream diverted from the banks 
Of smooth obedience, thou hast drawn those men 
Upon a dry nnchannePd enterprise. 
To turn their inundation? Are the lives 
Of my misguided people held so light, 
That thus thoud'st push them on the keen rebuke : 

Of guarded majesty ; where justice waits ) 

All awful and resistless, to assert 
Th^ impervious rights, the sanctitude of kings, 
And blast rebellion? 

Gust Justice, sanctitude, 
Ani rights! O, patience! Rights! what rights, thoo tyrant? 
Yes, if perdition be the rule of power, 
If wrongs give right, O then, supreme in mischief. 
Thou wert the lord, the monarch of the world t 
Too narrow for thy claim. But if thou think^st 
That crowns are vilely propertied, like coin, 
To be the means, the specialty of lust, 
And sensual attribution ; if thou think^sC 
That empire is of titled birih or blood; 
That nature, in the proud behalf <rf one, 
Shall disenfranohise all h^r lordly race, 
And bow her general issue tS the yoke 
Of private domination; then^ thou proud one, 
Here know me for thy king. How'er, be t^ld, 
Not claim beriditary, not the trast 
Of frank election, 

Not ev'o the higli annointing hand of Hearec, 
Can ^thorisie oppression,. give ft law . 
, For towlcEs pow'r, wed faith to riolatiocb Qo 
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On reason boUd misrule, or jnetly bind 
Allegiaace to injustice. Tyranny 
Absoives all faith; and who invades our ;right|9 
Howe'^er bis own eommence, can neyer be 
But an usurper. But for thee^ £ojp thee 
There is no name . Tiiou hast abjurM mankind, 
Dasb'd safety from thy bleak, unsocial side, 
And WHgM wild war with universal nature. . 

Chrht. Licentious traitor! thou canst tatiL it largelj« 
Who made thee umpire of the rights of kings. 
And powVy piime attribute; as on thy tongue 
The poise of battle lay, and arms of force. 
To throw defiance in the front of ^ty? 
Look round, unruly boy ! th^ battle comes 
Like raw, disjointed, must^nng, feeble wrath; 
A war of waters, borne against a rock 
Of our firm continent, to fume^ and chafe. 
And shiver in the toil. 

Gmt. Mistaken man! 
I come empowerM and strengthen'^d in thy weakness; 
For though the structure of a tyrant^s throne 
Rise on the necks of half the suff Ving world, 
Fear trembles in the cement; pray'ers, and tears^ 
And secret curses, sap its mouldering base, 
And steal the pillars of allegiance from it; 
Then Jet a single arm but dare tlie sway, * 

Headlong it turns, and drives upon destruction. 

Christ, Profane, and alien to the love of Uea:reil) 
Art thou still hardened to the wrath divine, 
That hangs o^er thy rebellion? know^st thou not 
Thou art at enmity wiih grace, cast out, 
Made an anathema, a curse enroll^ 
Among the faithful, thou and thy adherents^ 
ShQrn from our holy church and ofier'd up 
As sacred to perdition? 

Gust, Yes, I know, ' < 
When such as thou, with sacrilegious band^ 
Seize on the appstolic key of heaven, 
Kthen becomes a tool for, crafty knaves 
To sUut out virtue, and unfeld those gates ** 

That heaven itself had barr*d against the lust 

14* Of 
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Of avarioe and ambition. Soft and sweeti 

As looks of charity, or voice of lambs 

That bleat upon the mountain, are ihie words 

Of Christian meekness! mission all divine! 

The law of lore, sole mandate . But your gall^ 

Ye Swedish pielacy, your gall hath turuM 

The words of sweet but undigested peace, 

To wrath and bitterness. YeballowM men, 

In whom vice sanctifies, whose precepts teach 

Zeal without truth, religion without virtue, 

SatkM townsrand midnight howlings, through the realm 

Receive your latiction. O, 'tis gloriotia mischief ! 

When vice turns holy, mtts religion on^ - 

Assumes the robe pontiiical, the eye 

Of saintly elevation, blesseth sin. 

And makes the seal of sweet offended Heaven 

A sign of blood. * 

Christ No more of this. 
Oustavus, would'gt thou yet return to grace. 
And hold thy motions in the sphere of duty, 
Acceptance might be found. 

Crust Imperial spoiler ! 
Give me my father, give, me back my kindred. 
Give me the fathers of ten thousand orphans, 
Give me the f ons in wbom thy ruthless sword 
Has left our widows childless. Mjne^ they were, 
Both mine ;^nd every Swede's, whose patriot bi east 
Bleeds in his country's woundings. O, thou canst not 
Thou hastiOUtsinnM all reckoning I Give me tiien 
My all that's left, j»y gentle mother theref 
iUid spare yon little trembler. 

Christ Yes, on terms 
Of compact aad submission* 

Ckist Ha! with thee i 
jCompact with thee I and mean'st thou for my cdontry, ' 
Tor Sweden? No, so hold roy heart but firm, ^ * 

Although it wring for't, though blood drop for tears, 
Aiid at the sight my straining eyes start forth*— 
They both shall periiih first. 
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Narrative op the extraordinary Adventures op four 
Sailors, who were cast away on the desart island 
OP Spitsbergen. 

■ " ■ ' ' . J '"■ ' . > ' i« i " II ■ ■ .11 J ■ • ' i . ' ■ , > ' < 

jL HESE nprthem seas, OMing to the excessive 
cold of t!i€ climate, are frequently so full of ice, as to leu- 
d«r \X exceedingly hazardous to ships, which are therelrj^ 
cxjposed to the danger of being crashed between two bo- 
dies of immense ice, or of being so complttely surrounded, 
as to deprive them of every power of moving from the spot. 

2. ■ In this latter alarming situation were the crew of a 
Bussian ship. A council was immediately held, when the 
fliate mentioned what he recollected to have heard, that 
a ship's crew from Mesen, some time before, had formed a 
]*esolutioD of passing the winter upon this island, and for 
that purpose had carried timber proper for tuildiog a but 
at a little diistance from the shore. 

3. This information led the whole company to form the 
resolution of winteiing there, should ihe hut be foriunately 
i*emaining. They were induced to adopt this measure from 
the certainty of perishing should they remain in the ship. 
They therefore deputized four of their crew to go in search 
df the hut, and ;nake nvhjxt further discoveries they could, 

4. As no human creature inhabited the shore on which 
they were to land, it was aTi»solutely necessary for them to 
carry some provisions with them for their support. They 
had to make their way, for nearly two 'miles, ovei* loose 
heaps of ice, which the water had jaised, and the wind 
had driven ag-ainst each other; and this made it e<^ually 
difficult and dangerous. 

6. From this consideration, they avoided loading them- 
selves too much with provisions, lest their weight might 
sink them betwe^rn the pieces of ice, where they must in^ 
eyitably perish. 

6. Having previously considered all these matters, they 
provided themselves only with a musket and powder horn, 
containing twelve charges of powder and ball,^an axe, a 
small <kettle| a bag with ajbout twenty pounds of flour, a 

knife. 
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Imifey a tinder box and tinder, a Madder Med mii&k "^UAae- 
CO, and ererj man his wooden pipe^ 

7. Thus poorly equipped, these four sailors reached the 
islandjUtde thinking what they were to^endtire while they re* 
mained on it Afler exploring some smalt part of the cotin* 
try, they discovered the hut tl^y were in {^niuit of, at the 
distance of about an English mile and a half from the sfaon. 

6. Its length was^ thirty-six feet, and ixs height and 
breadth eighteen. It consisted of a small ianticlmm6er 
about twelve £eet broad, having twa doors, the one t» ex- 
clude the outer air, and tlie other to^form accnnmuniea- 
tion with the inner room. This contributed not a little io 
keep the larger room warm when it was once heated. 

9, They ibund in the lavge room an earthen stove, coh 
structed in the Russian manner* They rejoiced exceed- 
ingly at this discovery, though they found the hut had mf- 
fered very much from the severity of the weather, it hay 
ing been built a considerable time. However, they coo- 
trived to make it supportable for that night. 

10, The next morning early they repaired io the shore, 
in order to acquaint their comrades, with their success 
and also to get from the vessel such provisions, ammoo^ 
tion, and other necessaries, as might in some measure ena- 
ble them to struggle with the approaching winter. 

H. But what pen can properly describe the terrible 
situation of their minds, when, coming to the place ^t which 
they landed, they discovered nothing bqt an open sea, 
clear of all ice, though, but a day before, it had coveted 
the ocean! During the night a violent storm had arisen, 
which had been the cause of this change of appearance in 
the ocean. 

12. Whether the ice, which had before surrounded the 
vessel, being put in motion by the violence of the winds 
and waves, had crushed the ship to pieces, or whether she 
had been carried by the current into the main oeeaa, it 
was impossible for them to determine* 

13. However, they saw the ship no more; and as she 
w«s never afterwards heard of, it is most likely that she 
went to tbs bottom with eyery soul on board. This dread- 
ful 
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[ ful event deprived the poor unhappy wretchea of all hopes 
of ever again seeing their native country. ' 

14. They returned to their hut, and there bewailed 
] their deplorable lot, more perhaps to be piXied, than those 
; who were buried in the bosom «f the deep. Their thoughts 
I were, of course, first directed to procure subsistence, and 
I to repair their hut. 

15. Their tweli^e charges of powder and shot soon pro- 
duced them as many rein deer of which there fortunately 
happened to be many on the i4and. They then set about 
repairing their hut, and filled up the crevices, through 
which the air found its way, with the moss that grew there 
in plenty. » 

16. As it was impossible to live in that cl'^mate without 
fire, and as nd wood grew upon the idand, they were much 
alarmed on that account. However, in their wanderings 
over the beach, they met with plenty of wood, which had 
been driven on shore by the waves. 

17. This prii>cipally consii?ted of the wrecks of ships; 
but sometimes whole trcoe with their roots came on shore, 
the undoubted produce of some more hospitable dime, 
which were washed from iheir native soil by the overflow- 
ing of rivers, or some oi^r accident. 

18. As soon as tbeiF powder and shot were exhausted, 
they began to be in dread of perishi' g with hunger; but 
good fortune, and their own ingenuity, to which necessity 
always gives a spur, removed these dreadful apprehen- 
sions/ In the course of their traversing the beach, they 
one oay discovered some boards, in which were large hooks 
and i^ailsin abundance 

19. By the assistance of these, they made spears and 
arrows: and from a yew tree, which bad been thrown pa 
shore by the waves, they formed plenty of bows. With 
these weapons, during the time of their continuance on. the 
island, they killed upwards of tifo hundred and fifty reia 
deer, besides a great number of blue and white foxes. 

20. The flesh of these aninials served them for food, 
and their skins were equally useful in supplyiug them with 
warm clothinj^. The nunjber of white bears they killed 
were only ten ; for these animals being very strong, defend- 
ed tbenusetves with great vigor and fury, and evei^ ventu- 
red 
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re<l to make their appearance frequently at the door of 
their hut, froiu whence they were driven With some diffi- 
culty and dar-ger. 

21. Thus these three different sorts of animals were 
the only food of these miserable mariners, during their 
long and dreary abode on this island. 

22. The inlenseness of the cold, and the want ijf pro- 
per conveniences, rendered it impossible for them to cook 
their vicUr.ils properly, so that they were obliged to eat 
their provisions almost raw, and wi'.hout br^ad or salt. 

23. There wa% but one stove in the hut, and thatbeis^ 
in the Russian manner, was not pro-)er for boiling. Bow- 
ever, to remedy this inconvenience as much as poseiMc, ^ 

• they dried some of their provisions, during the snouner, 
in the open air, and then hung thenfi up in the upper part 

. of the hut, which being continually iillecj with smoie, they 
thus became thoroughly dried. 

24. This they u?ed instead of bread, w\iicb made them i 
Telish their half ioi led meat the better^ ...TKoy j»»*«t»Tcil 
their water in summer from tht^rtrulets (iiat fell from the | 
rocks; and in the winter, from snow and ice thawed. This ' 
was their only drink; and their small kettte was the only 
convenience they had to make«se of for this and many i 
other purposes. 

25. As it was necessary to keep up a continual fire, i 
they were particularly cautious not to let the light be ex- ' 
tinguished ; for though they had both steel and flints, yet 
they had no. tinder; and it would have been 2iletnble 
thing to be without light in a climate where darkness 
reigns so many months during the winter. 

26. They therefore fashioned a kind of lamp, whicli 
they filled with rein-deer fat, and stuck into it some twist- 
ed linen, shaped in the form of a wick. After many trials 
they at last brought theii lamp to complete perfection, and 
kept bummg without intermission, from the day tbej &rrt 
made it, till they embarked for their native country. 

27. They also found themselves in want of ^oes, boci 
and other necessary articles of dress, for all which thf* 
found wonderful resouices in thfit genius to whicli neccr 
sity gives birth. | 

28. Ifevirj 
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28. Having lived more than six years upon this drea-, 
ry and inhospitable island, a ship happened to arrive 
there, which took three o( them on hoard, and carried 
them back to their native country. The fourth man was 
seized with the scurvy, and being naturally indolent^ and 
not using proper exercise, he died, afler Imgering for some 
time when his conypanions buried him in the snow. 



PEDIGREE.— A DIALOGUE BETWEEN MARY AND 
HER AUNT BETTY, 



^o.^/' f\ tTNT Betty ! why are jm always mending 
that old picture? 

Aunt Betty. Old picture! miss, and pray who told you 
. to call it an old picture ? 

Mary, Pray, aunt, is it not an old picture? I am sure 
it looks ragged enough. 

Aimt B, And pray, piece, is it not ten times taore valu- 
able on that account? I wish 1 could ever make you en- 
tertain a proper respect for your family, ; 

Mary. Do I not respect the few that remain of them, 
and yourself among the rest? But what has that old — 
what shall -1 call it, to do with our family? 

Aunt B. h is our family coat of armsj . the only docu- 
ment which remains to establish the nobility and purity of 
our blood. 

Mary. What is purity of blood, aunt' I ath sure I have 
heard Mrs. Pimpleton say your complexion was almost 
orange^and she believed it arose from some impurity of 
thfrblood. " . ' 

Aunt B. Tut, tut! you hussey» I am sure my complex- 
ion will not sufer by a comparison with afty of the Pimple- 
ton race. But tliat is neither here nor there; it matters 
not what the complexion is, or the presentstate of thfe blood 
provided thi^ source is pure. Do people drink the leS9 
fvater because it filtrates through clay? 

Mary. But what is pure and noble blood, aunt? 

Ami B. Blood, my dear, wfeich has proqjfeeded from 

some 
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some great and celebrated man throuj^h the vetaaof rnanj 
generations, without any mixtare with vulgar Mood. 

Mary, Then whom did we proceed from, Aunt Betty? 

Aunt K From Sir Gregory Mc Grittcell,wbo Ifv^d in 
the time of Elizabeth, and left sons a dozen, from Ae 
youngest of whom, James Mc Grincell, gentleman, we are 
descended. "* 

Mary, What does a gentleman mean, aunt? 

Aunt B, It means one who has too high a sense of his 
ancestry to engage in any of what are vulgarly called the 
useful employments, * 

Mary, Ii must mean a la2y man, then, I should think 
Was he not extremely poor, aunt.' 

Aunt B. Poor! What is poverty in the scale of nobiJitjl 
It is the glory of our house that they have always pne/er- 
red bono I able poverty to disgraceful indust^r. ^ 

Mary, Why, aunt, every body does not think as yoa 
do. I heard the parson's wife say you would be a better - 
christian, and serve your Maker more faithfully, by doing 
sometiiing profitable, than by spending your time in idle- 
nesi and depending upon the church for support. 

Aunt B. She had better mind lier own business, and act 
slander her parishioners. Mighty well, indeed, if the de- 
scendant of Sir Gregory Mc Grincell is to be taught her 
duty to her ancestors by the daughter of aploagi^a an, and 
the wife of a country parson. 

Mary, I am sure she is a very good woman> and tny 
mother considers her a palte in of humility. 

Aunt B, Did she display her huraiiily in walking be- 
fore me at the Deacon's funeral? Answer me that. 

Mary, She had not the arrangement of the procession, 
Auirf. 

Aunt B, She ought to haVe known her place, koweverv * 
I shall take care how I g© to any more vulgar fuaerals to 
be insulted, 1 promise you. 

Mary, I cannot see what should make ^s better than 
our neighbors, for my m ,>ther once told me that her grand- 
father was oaJy a hostler. 

Aunt B, Your mother takes a great tie xl of pains to ex- 
pose the dark spot< in our escutcheon. But did she ever 
t^U you that when my grandfatUtr was engaged in that 

profession. 
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pro&ssIoD, it was customaryior gentlemen to be their own 
grooms? No, ru warrant mt, ■' - 

Maryi Then there is no disfrade is any employment 
if it Ibe only fashionable/ 

fi^nt B, None at all/my dear, for Count Bnmford was 
a Cook, and Sir IsAac Newton a Spectacle maker. 

JVfary. But of what use is our noble blood in this coun- 
try, Aunt, where merit alone is respected? 

^unt B. Merir^ ifidfeed! and what hav« we to do with 
merit ? It IS well enough for those of vulgar origia to pos- 
sess merity the well both do not need it. 

Mar]^: How d id our grc- at ancestor obtain his title, then ? 

Jlunt B. 0, to be sure, the founder of a family must do 
so-methiog todeserve his title. 

Marj/, What did Sir Gregory do? 

Aunt B, Do ! why he painted so fisittering a likeness 
of Qiieen' Eiizabeth, that she knighted him immediately. 

Mary, . Tlien he was a painter by trade ? - 

Aunt B. By tr(ule! the mini will drive me distracted?. 
Be it knawn to you, miss, we have never had a tradesman 
in our family, and F trust I never shall live to see it so de- 
' graded. Painting was merely Sir Gregory's /yro/cmon. 

Mary* I hope I shall learn in time to makeihe proper 
distinctions, but I fear it will be difficult, for my mother 
always taught me to allow no other distinction than tlmt 
of personal worth, and I must confess I do not see the pro* 
propriety of any other. 

Aunt B. No, and I presume you never will, while your 
mother entertains he.r present low ideas of wen^mow^ {«- 
dtistryy as she pleases to call the occupation of those who 
are mean enough to .work for their living. I did hope to 
makeyou sensible of the dignity of your descent, but I now 
tindlmust look elsewhere for an heir to my invaluable 
legacy, this precious, precious coat ofarms. 



Descwptiok o*>- the Falls oy Niagara. 
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3, *rbH vii»t ijodjf ofwukr passes it>t 
i^liieb i» *igbt hundiiitl irilea tti circumi 
inec ting; the waters of Luke MicliigJin, wi 
than Lrike lIiirot\, it contmuea ih cotir!*e liiL^.. **u«tel 
ivLidi is iKurly eight ImiiJrcil milce in riicuit. 

4* Tim tninri*ui»e collection «>r water thcr : r*^^-^ '-• 
f!je NK jfirn rivn la Uie fifuHier of wba» ma> 
ujiiir r count r_y , w he ro n i H ' f ^ - ; . 

ciptiiitc-d doV'Ti a pesiit, 

hunrirrrl firifi seventy mx ieU> wliitk luriiiii the i:c-tijxi4L<j 
cMantct iff Niaganit 

5. TLe Cunirdu sliore nftMV^n th(? im^- 
view of th^f^ i'i\lh, 7^3 the |freutr?t hotly ai r 
Upon thnt sfde, ha J the view ftom the oitj 
without »!a ^xeculmr he;»n'ies. TJiut f^tut ■ 
*hore wbi<*h |jrp?€iits a full viefv of ttic fails i:* caVtj 
Tahle Ruck. It ifthencartst f<imt whiuli itilij' 
proaeheJ « ith fnf»:ly. as it is pit Ki^u the marg^in df 
great ftheet of fa.Jli(jg iv^i^r* 

b'. From til s §pot yotJ bare a fatir view of the kId^ 

picC' t Lica(h,th;\ 

liY yoti! I/; r mjiiH tfi" ■Jt^f *'M iiT"'^ n\a&*. }0l* 
ihUT^dt r, HJifl irtrciit iis if fi miiil of bJng orerwfi 
the vit-: ' ' " ^ 'MS, ^ 

7. t Niigam rirer brgio«ie rnjir vi 

TtT} blinjig i4ju;i2 Uaii two mdf*s tibove t^- ■:■'•. n. 
irt ordc. t>j crorsjover in ?aftS), iti4 ricf e^^ > 
iiin^^ltirthen *l'he fti^t tDiie alicve (^ 

in 
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it|^ ^^insifatddenaiKi projecting rocks. The descent of 
IH^ raptd$ is probably not less thaa.one htiadred fe^t with- 
in th^ last mile, and the noise and confusioifi of the water 
are only ssurpas^ed by the fall itself. 

S. While at a Tory J?reait distance:, a vohime of clovda 

may be observed hovering over the fails. lo a clear day 

tliey appear very high and white, while, on the oontrarj, in 

iiCasty, dou^ weatter,^they uok lower and acquire a »mo- 

Icj appearance. These el(»id3 proceed from the vapours 

SLrisia^ fr6m tlie spray caused by the dashing of the wateni^ 

9.^ A^yon proceed down the river on the AiaericaA^ 

Aide, Goat Island, which divides Uie falls, is^seefl atno great 

d^tance on the left. The liver between is full of rocks, 

and here and there you perceive considerable lodgmeata of 

dri&ed wood, appareutly waiting for a liseof the river, io. 

or(kr to lauiM^ themselres^ver the fM^. 

. IQ.' Yoamay approach equally as near the faijling sheet' 
ODthi$ a»OQ the opposite sideof ihe river, and by taking a , 
ppopi&r station iu the morni^ c^a clear da^^ypu will behold; 
beneath your feet a beautiiul^S^ variegated rainbow,ftretch- 
iog frona shore to shore^andpefj^etuaUjr rolling as if it in-, 
tended to cotifouad . all its brtlHant colou^ into ose coAfil*. 
8ad'ma^s> ^hile each stiU remains senarate and distinct* 

11. You may advance .80 neai* to tne cataract on either- 
side>a«rtp Msah your baads in the fklliug wa^er, but i» a. 
iewr minutes you will be wet to the skia. This isowing to 
the abuadanee of vapour whicrh is continually &lliBg^ and. 
this constant humidity has eovercd- the rocks bebwvth^ 
falls wkb a luiinia^ growth :of.gr^l>5 scw^etimesr of extra-, 
ordinary length. 

15., The river is; about a mil© wMeat:t!ie £dU. Goat ' 
I^aud, whicli divitiea' the falls^ ceutains aboui twenty acres - 
oUand> and is^sl^ted nearer the^Ameri^ati side* . A pas- 
82>g$. to tliis. fisland .w«3 accideutftHy disepverei several 
years agp^ and many:vrei» foffioientry aireniarous to visit 
it. Through the exerticais of ft distinguished individual, 
who resides near the spot, the tiifficuUiea are now remove^ ; 
attAa.pa«»age to ^e island ora deaoe^t to. the b«ttoiu;(i 
thfe falls is ^easdypeifoimeji.: 
lii The fijtUs^ar^dailjr making tju^oadaoa this island as. 

weU* 
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w«ll as on the banks and general foundation of the liver. 
There ira tradition of another small island, near thn,* just 
mentioned, and it is entitled to some C^dit^ as eight or 
ten large rocks, lying very near the edgeof the fulls, are 
still perceptible, and are probably the last fragments 0/ 
the little island alluded to. 

14. From the greater body of water passing off , on the 
Canada side, the rocks, or foundation of the fails, are sub- 
ject to greater inroads than un the other pait. ft is eren 
conjectured, from the appearaiice of the river below the 
ialls that they were once several miles lower down, hulas 
their flitual-ion has not nmterialiy altered since th€y were 
lirst discovered by Europeans, so great a change cooM not 
have taken place unless caused by some tremendous con- 
Tiiteion of nature. 

13. The fills, when seen from Goatlsland, have the ap- 
piearance of an irregular horse-shoe j with one side of the 
curve longer than the other, the longest being on the Ame- 
icanside. Two miles below the falls is a very singular - 
whirlpool, caused by an abrupt turn of the river, which, 
from tiie depression of its centre, has the' appearance of 
water in a huge tunnel. * 

16. Trees of one hundred feet in length, with a great 
part of their branches, are here frequently seen spinning 
round, until by constant friction, or coming in- contact with 
each other, they are. at length broken to pieces. Some- 
times they are drawn under and disappear a few minxiieS) 
and (hen show themselves again and resume their former 
circular motion j while at other times . they disappear alto- 
gether, 

17. It has been asserted by some writers that the force 
of the current caused the sheet to project so far beyond a 
perpend icuiar,that a man at the bottom might 'walk between 
Ae falling sheet ant} the rocks. Bttt later travellers, after 
repeated experiments, a«sert that the compression of air 
between the water and the rocks is so great, that no living 
creature eVer hsts or ever can passbeuvlxt them. 

18. Immediately below 4 be fells are several small ed- 
ditSy where there is excelleht fishing; butHhe difficulty of 
ascendifig and descending is too great to compensate an 
ordinary sportsman. Along the ^hore are found many cu- 
rious piec^ of tiaaber deposited by tke itsgh watez^ as it 



were for sampled of the Ibrmsand Taric^tieii isrjkidi ar^. cpB- 
timially ground in the gregtt wafer i»or&«, of Niftg?ura,. 

19. VATiouaacepunts have beeu given of the height of 
the great pitch, but th^ only instance of actual njiea^ur^- 
ment which we have known, is recorded in a^manpsjpriirt 
tour to the falls of JNSagara in.the year lfiQ$- The author 
provided.himself f^ith ^ liQe,'«jhicb,.ifai| Jo.w.ered fy>m<4he 
edge of Tabje liock, and held perpendicularly by.ajpefjQii 
below. The line, which, after all allowance. for shriaking, 
measured 176 ieet^ has s^npe beeD.depo^lted |n the co^pcr 
tion of a literad^y.institiJktipii. 

MESSIAH, A-SAGREP ECLOGUE. 

JL. E nymph$.of Solyuia! begia ibesi^^ 
To heavenly theme& sublimer itraina belong. „ 
The QM^au i^^^^^his and the jsiyl v^ shades. 
The dreamy of Eindus apd th' Aoiiian maids 
Delight no more. th^iny vpice inspi^^ 
Who touched |saiah*«'halloiyea iips^ with £re! 

2. 11^ into ^t«tre ti^^usa, th^ bard begun; 
A Virgin shall cpnoeiye, a Virgin bear a son I 
From Jed|e^« mpt behojd a branch arise. 

Whose sacred flower with fragrance fills the sdiiee: 
The etherial Spirit o^er its leavea shall move. 
And en its top desicend the mystic Dove. 

3. Ye beaf*ns, from high' the dewy nectar pour, 
And in soft silence shed the kindly show V, 

The sick and weak the heaiing|dant shall sdd. 
From stoims a shelteF^ and from heat a shade; 
All crimes sbfUi cease, and ancient fraud shall fail> 
KetorQing justice liii sJoft her scale, 
Peace^o?er the world h^r olive wan^ejrtend,' 
And white rob*d innocence irom heaven descend* 

4. Swift fly the years, and rise th^ expected mom j 
Okepring to light, auspidous Babe, be borp ! 

^ee nature hastes her earliest wreaths to bring. 
With all the incense of the breathing spring ;^ 
See loAy Lebanon his head advance, 
See uodding forests on ti&e mountftia^ da^ce, 

i5* See 
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See gpicy clouds from lowly iSbaron ri^e, 
And CarmePa flowVy top perfume the skies! 

5. Hark, a glad voice che lonely desert cheers! 
Prepare the way! a God, a God appears I 

A God, a God ! the voeal hills reply, 

The rocks proclaim th^ approaching Beity* 

6. Lo! earth receives him from the bending skies! 
Sink down ye mountains, and, ye vallies rise! 

Witli heads declined,, ye cedars homage pay; 
Be smooth, ye rocks; ye rapid floods, give way I 
The Saviour comes! by ancient bards foretold: 
Hear him, ye deaf! and all ye blinds; behoMl ' ^ 

7. He from thick films shall purge the visual ray, 
And on the sightless eye-ball pour the day ; 

He the obstructed paths of sound shall clear, 
And bid new music charm tb' unfoMing*ear; 
The dumb shall sing, the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap exulting like the boundling roe. , 

3. No sigh, no murmur, the wide world shall hear, 
From cv'ry face he wipes off ev^j-y tear. . 

In adamantine chains shall death be bound, 
And hell'S grim tyrant feel th' eternal wcHind 

9. As the good shepherd tends his fleecy care, 
' Seeks freshest pasture ar,d the purest air. 

Explores the lost, the wand'ring sheep directs, 
By d;ry o'crsces them, and by night protects; 
The lender lambs hfe raises in his arms. 
Feeds from his hand, and in hi& bosom warm*; '. . 
Thus shall mankind his guardian care engage, 
The proniisj'd father of the future age. 

10. IVo more shall nation agamst nation rise, 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hiiteftil eyes^- 
Nor fields with gleaming steel be covered o'er, 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more; 

But useless lances into scythes shall bend, " 

And the broad falchion in a ploughshare end. 

li. Then palaces shall rise f the joyful son 
Shall fini«h what bis short livM sire begun ; 
Their vines a shadow to their race shelly ieid> * ' 

And the same hand that sow'd shall reap the field. 

12. The swain in barren deserts with surprise, 
See lillies spring, aiid sudden verdure rise. Ab4 
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And start, amidst tli€ thirsty wilds, to hear ' 

N^w falls^ of water murjoauriBg ill his ear. 

13. On rifted rocks, the dragonV late abodes, 
The green reed trembles and the bulrush nods; 
Waste, sandy valHes, once perpleac'd with thoro, 
The spiry fir and shapely box adorn; 

To leafless shmbs the flow'ring palms succeed. 
And od'rous my Kle to the noisome- weed, 

14. The {ambswith wolves shall graze the verdant mead,. 
And boys in flowery bands the tiger lead: 

The steer and lion at one crib shall meet, 
And harmless sej^ents lick the ptlgrim?s feet; 
The smiling ii^cmt in his hand shalL take 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake,. 
Plfas^d, the greenMstre of theirscttles survey, 
, And with their forky tongues sbsdl innocently play. ? 

16. Rise, crown'd with li^ht, imperial Salem>ri8^! 
Exalt thy tow^ry head, and liit thy eyes I 
See a long race thy spacious courts aidoro; 
See future sons and daughters, y -St unborn^ r 

In crowding ranks on every side arise, 
Demanding liie^ impatient ^ the skies! 
See barbarous-nations at ^y gates attend^ , i- 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bei^. . ^ 

,16. See thy bright altars thronged with prostratekiafSi 
Andheap'd with products of Sabajan spriiigst / . ^ 
For thee tdume^ spicy forests blow, ' - - - . 

And seeds of gold in Ophir^s mountain glow^~ 
See heav'n-itd sparkling portals wide display. 
And break upon thee in a'i^od of day; 

n. No more the rtdmg sun shall glid themoro,^ . 
Nor ev'ning Cytithia fill her silver horn/ 
But lost, dissolved in thy superior mys, « ^ 

One tide of glory, one unelouded Ma2e 
O'erflow thy courts: the Light hinaself shall shine ; 

ReveaPd, and GodV eternal day be thine ! ' 

1 8. The seas shall waste, the skies in S2i>oke deca;^^ 
Rocks feu to dust, and mountains meH away ; 
Butlbt'd his. word, his saving powV remains; 
Thy reallB for ever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns! 
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Narrative or THECArtiviTv of Mrs. Jsmiha Eow^, 

TAKEir or THB IndIANS^ ax Iil5S0AtSy NEW-tiAHrSiUILSry 

JvLY 27, 1756 

jf%, S MessraL Caleb Howe, Uilkiab GxpuCi 
and Benjamin GaiBeldf who had been hoeing, cofo in tbei 
meadcw, wcst.of the river, were returning hornet httle be* 
fore sunset, to a place called Bridgman's Fort, tliey w:)^pe. 
fired upon by twetye Indians, who imd ambushed their path. 
S. If owe wa&on horseback, with two youngs, lads, faitf 
children, behind him. A ball, which broke lus.thigh) 
brought him to the ground. HIb hovse ran a few. rods dad 
fcO likewise^ and both the lads were. takiSa. The IndiasAia 
their sarage manner, coming.iq> to Howe, pierc^ his bod ji 
with a jpear, tore offrhis scalp, stuck a hatchet in his head 
and left nim in this forlorn condition. 

3. He was fo\md aHre the morning, after, by a party^f 
men from Fort Hmsdale,- and being asked, by one of the. 
party whether he knew^him« be answered, Yes, 1 kn^Vv 
you all. These were his last wards, though he did not. 
expire ontil after his friends had arrived with him at Post. 
Binadale. Grout was so fortunate as to escape unhurt. . . 

4. ButOaffield, in attempting to wade through the. ri- 
▼eri at a certain place wJiich wa9 indeed fordahle at that 
time, was unfortunately drowned. Flushed with the sue-. 
cess they had mflt with here, thejavages went dirtctly to 
Brtdgman^s Fort. There was no man in it, and only three . 
women and some cbUdren, Mrs. Jemima Howe^ Mi«. Sub-, 
fisit Groul, aud ttrs>. Ednice (Gaffield. 

5. Their hushes I need not mention again, and theijr. 
feelings at this junptare I will not attempt to describe. 
They had heard the enemies^ guns^ but knew not what-^ 
had happened to their friends 

6. Extremelj^ anxiouafor theiir safety, they stood Jongr" 
ing 16 embi ace; them, until at length, concluding from the 
Doide they heard .without, that some of them were come,, 
they unbarred the gate in a hiirry.to receive theiii; whea 
lo! to their inexpieisible dtsappoiutnouent and &uxi>rise, in- 
stead of their buabandsj in rushed a number of hic^ous In*- 

dianS| 
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dians, to whom they and their tender offspriog became an 
easy prey ; and from whom they had nothing to expect, but 
either an immediate death, or a longf and doleful captivity. 

7. The latter of these ^ liy the favor of providence, turn- 
ed out to be the lot of the^e unhappy women, and their 
still more unhappy, becanse more helpless chiWren. Mrs. 
Gaffield had but one, Mrs. Gront had three, and Mra. 
Howe seven. The eldest of Mrs. Howe's was eleven 
years- old, and the youngest but six months. 

8. The two eldest were daughters, which she had hy 
her first husband, Mr. William Phipps, who was also shxQ 
by the Indians, 6f which I doubt not but you have seen an 
account in Mr. Doolittle's history. It was from the mouth 
of this woman that I lately received the forgoing aCcbuat. 
She aho gave me, I doubt noty a true, though, to be sure, 
a very brief and imperfect history of her captivity, which 
1 here insert for your perusal. 

9. The Indian?, (she says) haying plundered and put fire 
to the fort, we marched, as near as I could judge, a mile 
and a half into the woods, where we encamped that night. ' 

10. When the mcirning came and we bad advanced as/^ 
much farther, sir Indians were sent back to the place of 
dur late abode, who collected a little more plunder^ and 
destroyed some other effects that had been l^ft behind ; but 
they did not return until the day was so far spent, that it 
was judged best to cdntinue where we were through the 
night. 

It. Early the next morning we set off for Canada, and 
continued our march eight day 9 successively, until we had 
reached the place wliere the Indians had l^ft their canoes, 
about fifteen miles from Crown Point. This was a long 
arid tedieus march; but the captives, by divine assistance,' 
were enabled to endure |t with less trouble and difSculty 
than they hid reason to expect. 

H, 'From such savage masterSyin snch indigent cir- 
cumstances, we could noVrationally h9pe for kinder tieat- 
ment than we received. Some of us, it is true, had a hard- 
er lot than others; and among the children, 1 thought my 
son S(juire had the hardest of aqy. 

13. He was then only four year old, arid' when we 
fiiopped to rest our weary U»b3, and he sat dpwn oii the 

xnaeter't 
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mastered packi tlie savage monster would often knock him . 
off; and sometimeg too with the handle of his hatchets 
Several ugly marks, indented in his head by the emel la* 
dians, at that tender age, are still plainly to be seen. . 

14. At length we arrived at Crown Pointy apd took up, 
our quarters there, for the space of near a. week. In the 
mean time>«ome of the Indians went to Montreal,' and tocl,. 
several of the weary captives along with them, with a \iew 
of selling them to the French. They did not succeed, 
however, in finding a market for any of them, 

15. They gave my youngest daughter to the governor • 
de Vaudreuil; had. a drunken frolic, and returned again ta 
Crowa Point, with the rest of their prisoners, l^votn hence , 
We^set off for St John'»,in four or five canoes, jasta$ night . 
was coming on, and were Booa surrounded with dackneas. 

16; A heavy storm hung over us. The sound of tiie; 
rolling thunder was very terrible uppu the waters, wh\c\i^ 
atevery Hash of expansive lightning seemed to be all ma 
blaze. Yet to this we were indebted for all the light we » 
enjoyed. No cfcject could, we. discern any longer, thia^ 
the flashes laj ted. 

17* In this posture we sailed in otir opeA tottering ct- 
noe.e^ almost the whole of that dreary night. The moia^ 
ing indeed had not yet begun to dawn, wh^i we all went , 
ashore; and havmg collected a heap of sand and grarel- 
for a pillow, Ilaid myself down, with mv tender infant bjr. 
tny side, not knowing where any of my other children weie^; 
0|i what jsl miserable condition they might be in . 

18, The next day, however^ under the wipg oE that, 
ever-present and all powerful Providence, which ha4 p*'^: 
served jis through the darkness^. and. imminent dar^rf of. 
Ib^ preceding nighty we all arrived in safety at St, John*s.. 

19. Our next, movement was to St, = Krancois| the, me- 
tropoHsyifl may so call it, ta which the Indians^ vvho led* 
u%captive:^ belonged. Soon after our arrival at that wretob- 
e4 .c^itaU a council, consb ting of the chief Sachem^ and . 
SQine^principal warriors of the St Fi^ancois tribe, was eom-. 
v^^ned;^ and .after the ceremonies usual on such ocoasiona, 
were over, I was conducted an4 delivered to an old squaw,^ 
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fO. My infant still iJontinued to be the property ^f ft« 
etig^al Indian owners. 1 was nevertheless perniitted' to 
keep it Willi fne a whJleloDg€i*,for thif sake of saving them 
the trouble of looking after it. When ilie weather began 
' lo grow cold,' shuddering at the prospect of approaching 
w in^r, I acqu3^intcd uiy new mother, that f did not think 
it would be possible for me to endure it, if I most spend it 
with her, and fare as the Indians did. 

^1 . Listening to my repeated and earnest solicitations, 
' that I might be disposed of among some of the French in- 
habitants of Canada; she at length set off with me and my 
infant, ^ittendedby some male Indians, upon a jourpey* to 
'Montreal, in hopjes of finding a market for me there. Bat 
the attempt proved unsuccessful, and the journey tenons 
indeed. 

^ 22. Gur provision was so scanty as well as insipid and 
tinsavory;^ the weather was so cold, and the travelling so 
very bad, that it often seemed as if I must have perished 
' tn the way, 

23, While we were at 31 ontreal, we went into (he hou^e 

of a certain French gentleman, whose lady being sent for, 

end coming into ihe room where 1 was, to e^tamine me, 

seeing I hSd an infant, exclaimed with art oath,>*I will not 

. boy a woman who has a child to look after.*' 

i4. There was a swill pail standing near me, in which 
1 observed some crust*? and crumbs of bread swimming on 
the surface of the greasy liquor it contained* Sorely pinch- 
ed with hunger, 1 skimmed them off with my hands, arid 
ate them: and this was all the refreshment which the 
jhouse afforded me. 

25, Somewhere in the course of this visit to'Montres|J, 
my Indian mother was so uofot tunateas to catch the ^nall 
pox, of ivhit^h distemper she died^soon after our return, 
which was by water to St. Francois. And now came on 
the season when the Indians began to prepare for a win- 

. term's hunt 

26. 1 was ordered to return my poot child to those of 
themwlio stiU claimed it as their property. This was a 
$evere trial The babe clung to my bosom with all its 
inight;,butl was obliged to pluck it.i hence, and delivered 
it, shrieking and screaming, enough to penetrate a heart of 

^ofie^ 
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stone, into the hands of those unfeeling wretched/ ^Kose 
tender mercies may be terme<1 cruel. 

27. It was soon carried off by a banting party of those 
Indians to a place called Messiskow^ tit the lower end of 
Lake Champlain, whither, in about a month after; it was 
n.y fortune to follow them. And here I found it, it is trtie, 
bat in a condition that afforded me no great satisfactionyvl 
being greatly emaciated and almost starved. 

£8. I took it in my arms, put its face to miae^ and it 
instant!}^ bit me with such violence, that it seemed as '\l.\ 
must have parted with a part of my cheek. J was permit- 
ted to lodge with it that, and the two following nights; bat 
every morning that intervened, the Indians, I suppose, on 
purpose to torment me sent ire away to another wigwam 
which stood at a little distance, though not so far from the 
one in which my distressed infant Was confined, but thatl 
could plainly hear its incessant cries, and heart-rendijgg' 
lamentations. 

29. In this deplorable condition, I was obliged to take 
my leare of it, on the morning of the third day afier my 
arrival at the placp. We moved down the lake several 
miles the same day; and the night following was remarka- 
ble on account of the great earthquake, which terribly shook 
that howling wilderness. 

30. Among the i«hmds hereabouts, we spent the wmter 
season, often shifting our qu irters, and rovmg about from 
one place to anoiher; our family consisting of three p%T- 
eons, only, beside myself, viz; my late mother*s daughterj 
whom therefore I called my sister, her sanhop, and a pap- 
poose . . 

31. They once lefl me alone two dismal nights; and 
when they returned to me again, perceivinjg; them smile at 
each other, I asked what is the matter? They replied, 
th^t two of my children were no more. One of which, 
they said, died a natural death, and the other war knocked 
on the head. - . 

32. I did not utter many v/ords, but my he^rt Was sore- 
ly pained within me, and my mind exceedingly troubled, 
with strange and awful idea^. I aften imagined for ia- 
stance, that f plainly saw the naked caicases of my deceas- 
ed children hanginj upon the limbs of the trees, as the In- 

diaiis, 



i ifenr are wmjt to haAg the raw hMes of those beasts wMch 
Ih^ take itt hunlibg;' -^ 

53. It was not long, hoWeVer, before it Wa« 80 ordered 
by kind Providence, thst I should be reiieved in a good ^ 
. DDfeastiTfe from those iorrki Imaginations ; for a« I waa walk- 
ingone day upon theic6, observing/a smoke at aome di<- 
t2ince upon the land, it must proceed, thought i, firoin the 
fireof some Indian hut; aJad who knoWa but gome one of 
my poor children may be there, 

34. My curiosity j thus excited, led jne to the place, and 
there I found my son Caleb, a little boybetweeu two and v 
three years old, whom I had lately buried, in sentiinentat 
least; or rather imagioed" to have been deprived of lile, * 
and perhaps also' denied a decent grave. 

35. I found him likewise^ in tolerable health and cir* * 
cum^tattces, undeir the protection of i fond Indian mother* 
and moreover had the happiness of lodging with him in my 
anfis one joyful night- Again \ve shifted our quarters, and ' 
whet) we had travelled eight or ten miles upon the snow 
and ice, came to a place where the Indians manufactured* • 
sugar, which they extracted fVom the maple trees. 

36. Here an Indian came to visit us, whom I knew, and 
who could speak English. ' He aslied me why I did not go . 
to see my son Squire. I replied that 1 had lately been in- - 
formed that he was dead. He assured me that he was.yet 
alive, and bat two or three miles otf) on the oppbidte side of 
the Lake. : 

37. At pij request, he gave me the best directions be 
could to the place of his abode. I resolved to embrace the 
fi I st opportunity that offered of endeavoring to search it out. 
While I was busy in contemplating this affair, the Indiana 
obtained a little bread,of which they gave me a small share. 

38. I did not tafste a morsel of it my?elf, l;>ut saved it 
all for my |>oor child, if I should be so lucky as to find 
him. At length, having obtained of my keepers leave to 
bekbsent for one day, I set off early in the morning, and 
steering, as well as I could, according (o the directions. which 
the friendly Indian had given me, I quickly found the 
place, which he had so accurately marked out. . 

39. I beheld, as I drew nigh, my httle son without the - 
caropj'bat he looked, thought I, like a starved and mangy 

IS puppy 
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pappy 9 that hftd be€ii wallown^f in tb« asbet* ^ I took diar 
in my arms, and he spoke to me thesia words, m the Itidiaio 
tongue; "Mother, are you come?" 

.40. 1 took him into the wigwam wifb ^e* and ohseir- 
ing a number of Indian children in it^^ I distrinuled all die 
bread which I had reserved for my own child, amopg them 
alli otherwise 1 should have given great offence. 

^41, My little boy appeared to^be very fond of his new 
mother, kept as near me M possible while I stayed; and 
when I told him I mi^st go, he fell as though he hid beea 
knocked down with a club, ^ 

42. But having recommended him to the care 6 f Him who 
made him, when the day was far spent,and the time would 
permit me to stay no longer, 1 departed^ yot^i may well sup- 
pose, with a heavy load at my heart. The tidings 1 had re* 
ceived of the death of my youngest child had, a little be^we, 
been con^rmed to me beyond a doubt ; but I could mft 
mourn so heartily for the deceased, as for the living child« 

43. When the winter broke up, we removed Ui St, 
Jg^uV; and through the ensuing suihmer, our principal red« 
iSence was at no great distance from the fort at that place. 
In the mean time, however, my «ister^8 husband Tiavn^ 
been out with a scouting party to some of the English settle- 
ments, had a drunken frolic at the Ibrt^ when he refurned. 

44. His wife, who never got drunk, but had ofieu ex- 
perienced the ill effects of her husband^s intemperance, 
fearing what the consequence might prove, if he sboi&ld 
fome home in a morose and turbulent humour, to avf»d 
his insolence, proposed thSt we should both retire, and 
keep out of the reach of it, until the storm abated, 

45. We absconded accordingly j but so it happened, 
that 1 returned and ventured into hiv presence, before his 
wife had presumed to come nigh him. 1 found hira in his 
wigwam, and m a surly mood; and not being able to re- 
venue upon his wife, becauie she was not at home, be laid 
hoW ef me, and hurried nae to the fort; and, for a tr^tig 
consideration, fold me to a French gentleman, whose name 
was Saccapee. . . 

46. It is an ill wind certainly that Mows nobody any 
good. I hud been with the Indians a year lacking Amrteeo 

day*; 
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^ya; and, if not forjny sister, yet for me, it was a Iticky 
circumstance indeed, which' tiras at last, in an unexpected 
moment, snatched me out of their cruf 1 hand&, aod placed 
me jbeyoad the reach of their insolent power. 

47. Afie r my hidian master ha^i d isposed of me in th^ 
manner related above, and the moment of soher reflectioa 
baTdl arrived, perceiring that the man who bought me h^d 
taken the advantage of him in an unguarded hour, his re- 
sentmetit b^gan'to kindle, and* bis indignation rose so high, 
that be threatenend to kill me if he should meet me alone; 
or if he could not revenge himself thus, that he would set 
fire to thfefort. , 

48; , I was therefore secreted in an upper chamber, and 
the fort carefully guarded, until hib Wrath had time to cool. 
, fiSysBKyio^VH me family, to which Iwas advanced, was 
effect freedom, in comparison with what it had been 
p^hong the barbarous Indians. 
^. .'49. Ky new master and mistress were both as kind and 
gbnero^s towards me as I could reaspnably expect. I scl- 
dd?p a^e4 a favour of either of them, but it was readily 
p^ran^d. In consequence of which, I had it in my power, 
m manjFinstaQces, to administer aid and refreshment to 
the poor prisoners of my own nation, who were brou^it 
Uxto St JohaV during my abode in the ifamify of the above- 
mentioned benevolent and hospitable Saccapee. 

^. Yet even in ihis family such trials awaited me as 1 
bad little reason to expect; but stood in need of a large 
dtock of prudence, to enable me to encounter them. Ih 
this I was gieatly assisted by the governor^ and Colonel 
Schuyler who was then a pi isoner. 

61. I was moreover under unspeakable obligations to 
the governor on another account. I had received intelli- 
gence' from my daughter Mary, the purport of which was * 
that there was a prospect of her being shortly married to 

♦ a young Indian of the tribe of St. Francois, with which 
tribe she had continued from the beginniug of her captivi-* 
ty. Theise were heavy tidings, and added greatly to the 
poignancy of my other afaiciions. 

62. However, not long alter I had heard this melan- 
choly news, an opportunity presented of acquainting that 
luunaoe and generous gentleman, the commander in chiefl 

and 
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. and my itlustrioos b«nefacCor» ivith.ihi« nffsAv alao^^iio, ia 
cpmpassicm for my sufienDf^, and , to miligai^e iny «orroiJV's> 
issued his or^lers in good time, and had mj daughte retaken 
away from tie Indians^ and conveyed to the . same rwnafry 
fvhere her sister wnM then lodged, with his express iejuiu:;- 

. tiOD, that they shoold both of 4b em tpgrether be/weU Joofe- 
ed after, and carefully educated, as his adopted childrw. 
53. In this echotol of swperstition and bigotry, they cqb- 
tinned while the war in tbo»e day« between France and ^ 

. Great Britain lasted. At the coaciusioa of whrch ww. ti\e 
governor went home.lo France, took my oljdtst ^JatJghter 

' along with him, and married her there to a Fi-ench gea^- 

' mao, whosc name Is Cron Lewis. 

.54. He was at Boston with the fleet under Count ie 
Estaing, (t 776) and one of. his derks. Jtt£jQlte*di|^^ 
still coiitinning in th« nionnery, a con^deraW^ ^^^Jelc * 
elapsed after my retun» from captivity, when Ij^'^^^ ' 

-journey to Canada, resolving to use ^y be^t cpaJfer i 
cot to return without her. - 

W^ 1 arrived just in time to prevent Jxer , being sci^ 

. France. She was to have gone in the|ie:i^t vip.ssel th^fffit- 
ed for that place. And I found it extremely dyfelt jto 
jprevaiJ with her to quit the nuoueryandgohc^fife^wUh.Tne. 
66, Yea, she absolutely reifiised j and idl the persuasiofts 
and argumentsi could use with her were to no effect, un^il 
after 1 had been to the governor, and obtained a V^tter from 
him to the superintend9nt of the suns, in which he ^bT^;|t- 
cnedif my 4^ughter should riot be delivered immediately 
into my hands, or could not be prevailed with to ^uhaiit 
to my parental authority, that he would, send a ,baud pf 
soldiers to assist me in bfingingher away. . 

57. But so extremjelf bigoted was she to the custoqas 
and religion of the place, that after all, she left it with the 
greatest reluctance, and the most bitter lamentations, which 
she continued as We passed the streets, and wholly ref^ed 
10 be comforted. My good friend, Major Small, whom we 
met with on the way, tried all he could to console her; 
and was so irery kind and c^liging as to bear us cojmpai:^} 
and carry my daughter behind him on horseback, 

68. But I have ran on a little bofore my story ,• for ,1 have 
not yet informed you of the ijieitne ^nd ma^naer of jny 

own 
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^^^ ir^dsnofiiVQ; to &€ -accottj^ilibtiig t>f which, the re* 
^Qdv«ry^iiiyda»|^iAevj«9ti»Mitiooed^ the fafidomiiiit 
of some of 'fli^ other ehildrea, ^ereral g entletoieii of note 
^tmtctlMited mot aHtHe; to whose goodfiesSythevefore, I am 
f^atlynndebled, «id stoeere)^ -hcqpe I shail ii^er he so 
\ingratefai as to forget it. 

5t. CoKSclmyicr, in|)articidar,wa&«ov^^ 

feaer Otis as to advanee 2700 livres to procure a rtoisom 
ir tnysdf and three of my children. 4ie aceompanied and 
^Dndiictedtis^^ Montreal to Albany, and enteriained us 
in the- most friendly ;£^ hospitahle manner a considerafole 
tkiie, at bi^own hc^se^aad 1 beliere ei^iely at his owa 
expense. . 



EXTIUCT J-ROM THE SpEKQB OP Mil* PlTt tN Tfi£ BiUT£9A 

Parliament, Jannuary 20, 1775. 

My Lords, 

Jl rise, with astonisbmeBl to see these papei's 
brought to yonr table ateo Jate a period of tbis business; 
papers, to tell us what ? Why, what all the world knew 
before; that the Ameri^^ans irritated by. repeated injuriea 
and stripped of their Inborn rights and dearest priTileges, 
have resisted, fnid entered int<) aii^ciatici|is for me preser^ 
vation of their common liberties, 

2. Had the early situation of the people of Boston been 
attended to, things would not have come to this. But the 
infant eo.t)plaints of Boston were lUerally treated like the 
capricious i^Mills of a^ child, who, it was said, did not know 
whether it was aggrieved or not, 

Si But fa]} iveli I knew, at that time^ that this eUldi if 
not redressed, would soon assume the courage and voice of 
a»^. Full well I knew, that the sons of ancestors, bom 
under the same: free constitution j and once breathing the 
name, liberal air as Englishaien, wtH^id resist upon the same 
principles^ and on the same occasions. 

4, *V\^hat has government done? They have sent an 
anoed force, consisting of seventeen thousand men, to dra- 
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|[ooD the Bp)toiHan» into wltat is called tb^imty; smi^m 
iar from once laroing thek* eyes to the policy smd deatroe** 
tive consequence of this scheme, are constantly sending 
out more troops* And we are told, in the language of me- 
.tiace, that if seventeen thonsand menvron^ d^ fifty ifiQit 
sand shall. , -- - 

d . It is true, my lords, with tfa)s force they mfay rayaj^ 
the country ; waste and destroy as they march; but, in the 
progress of fifteen huadred^sriles, can they occupy Uie plai- 
ces they have passed f . WiU not a country * which canpi^ 
iiuce three |](iiUions of people^ wro9g<^ and insuUed «s 
they .are, ^art up lik^ hydras in eyerf corner, And gather 
iresh strength from fresh opposition t 

6* Nay, what dependence can you have upon the sot* 
diery, the unhappy engines of your wi^h? They are.E&r 
^lishmen, who mu$t feel for the privileges of Englishmeo. 
Po you think that these men csHa turn uieir arms against 
their brethren? Surely no. A* victory must be |o flxeiU a 
defeat} and carnage, a sai;^rifice. 

7. But it is not merely three millions of people, the 
produce of America, we have to contend Wdh in this un- 
natural struggle; many more are on their side, dispersed 
over the face of this wide empire. Eveiy whig in this 
country and in Ireland is with them. 

8, Who, thep, let me demand, has gi ven^ ai{d continues 
lo give, this strange and unconstitutional advice ? 1 do not 
m^n to level at one man, or any 7)articular set of fnen; 
'l)uUbus much Ii^ill venture to declare, that, if his Majesfy 
iDontinues to bear such counsellors, he will not only: be badly 
advised, hut undone. 

. 9. He may continue indeed to wear his crown; but it 
yi\]\ not be worth his wearing. Robbed of so principal a 
^wel as America, it will loose it&lusUe; and no longer beam 
that effulgence which should irradirite the b)(;ow of majesty. 
10. Jn this alarn^ing crisis, .1 come wuh this paper in 
my hand to ofier you the best of my experience and advice; 
which is, that £^ humble petition he presented to his Ma- 
jesty, beseeching him, that in order to open the way to- 
wajd« a happy settlemeut of the dangcix)US troubles in 
America, it mi«y graciously please him> that immediate 
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orders he ffpren to general Gage for removing his tfaje^^ 
tj's forces from the town of fit^on. 

11. And thisj my iords^ upon the most mature and de- 
liberate gronndd, is the be^ advice I can giye you, at thi^ 
juDCtare. ' Such condnet will convince Ami^ica, that jovt 
mem to try h)ur cause in the spirit o£ freedom sM infuiry^ 
Mndnotia letters of blood. 

It. Tfciereis no time to be lost Every hour is big 
with danger. Perhaps while { am now spealdog, the de- 
^tetlve l^w is struck, which may involve millions in the 
<SonsequeRce, And believe ie, the very first drop of Wood 
which is shed, will cause a woUnd which may never be 
healed. 



JL, HIS aniitial is produced in Africa, and the 
hottest parts of A^ia. h is found in the greatest numbers 
in the scorched and4eSQlate regions of the torrid 2one, and 
in all the interior parts of the vast continent of Africa. 

5. In these ^desert regions, from whence mankind are 
driven fay the rigorous heat of the climate, this animal rei gna 
«ole master. Its disposition seems to paitake of the ardor 
ef its native soil. Inflamed by the inflaence of a burning 
6Un, its rage is most tremendous, and its courage undaunted . 

3. HagpDy, indeed, the species is not numerous, and is 
said 10 be greatly diminished; for, if we may credit the tes- 
timony of those who have traversed those vast deserts, the 
cumber of libns itf not nearly so great as formerly. 

4. From numberlesd accounts, we are assured/ tha^ 
powerful and terrible as this animal is, its anger is noble, 
its courage magnanimous, atid its temper susceptible of 
gratefut Htrpi])&ssions. It has oil en been seen to despise 
w^ak and'cttatemptible enemies, md even to pardoa theif 
insults when it has hteu in its power to punish &em. 

6. It has been known to spare the liie of an animal that 
was thrown to be devoured by it; to live in habits of per- 
fect cordiality with it; to share its subsisteu«e, and even to 
^Vt it a preference where its portioa of food, was scanty. 

ft 



6. Tfaeibnii of the lioa irctrikiogly Void and majestic J 
His large and shaggy man^,which he can erect at plea^r^^ 
aurroundio^ hh awfiil front; his huge eyebrows; thisroand 
and fiery eyehalls, which opon the least irritation iseem to 
fflow^ with pecQliar Isistre; together with the for oaidableap- 
peavance of his teeth, exhibit a picture of.iernfic ,gcaa« 
deur which no words can deseribe. 
. 7. The length of tibe largest lion is.befcween eight and 
nine feet; the tail about four; and its height about four feel 
BXkd a. half. The female h about poe fourth part le^^ and 
without a mane. 

8. As the lion advances in years, it$ mane grow^ looger 
and &icker. The hair on the rest of the body is short and 
sniooth, of a tawny colour, but whitish on the belly. Its 
roaring is.loud and dreadful*. When heard in the ni^t^it 
resembles distant thunder. Its cry of anger is piuchloudet 
and shorter. 

9. The lion seldoesmttacks^any-anknal openly, ^except 
when impelled by extreme hunger; in that oase. no danger 
deters htm. But, as most animal^ endeavor to avoid him, 
he is obliged to have recourse to artifice^ and take his 
prey by surprise. ^ 

10. For this purpose he crouche# on his belly in some 
thicket, where he waits till bis prey approaches; and then 
^ith one prod^ious spring, he leaps upon it .^e distance 
of tifteen or twenty feet, aad generally seizes it at the broit 
bound. 

11. If he miss his ol^ect, he gives op the pursutt ; and 
turning back towards the place of his ambu:!h, he measures 
the ground step by step, and again lies la wait for another 
opportunity. The lurking places are generally chosen by 
him near a spring^^or by the side of a river, where he has 
frequently an opportuniiy of catching buchanimals as con^ 
to quench their tbii St. 

1^. The lion is a long-lived animjil, although naturaKsts 
differ greatly as to the precise period of its €:2psteoce. .Of 
*ome that hnve be«n t mined in the tower of Loudon^^ one 
lived to the age of sixty- ihree years, aud another exceeded 
seven t/. 

13v The aspect of the lion corresponds wkh the noble 
aitd generous qualities of his ;mind^ Jiis £gure is l«specta- 
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r^^i blsJapks aredetermiae^; Ms "^ait is statcjy, "and his 
T voice tremendous. In a word, the body of the lion ap^ 
'. pears to be the,best model of strength joined to agility. 

14. As a proof that be is capable of exercising a gen- 
erous and friendly disposition towards ma^kJhd^ we have 
the following anecdote of one which was kept in the tower 
of London. 

15. When th^ Lion was coniihed m the den alone^ an 
accident happened to the low^^rptirt of jt, which soimpair- 

-ed ike -wood 'W^rlc, thai he could &ot be kept with safety; 
the carpenter was therefore called to repair It, who wisely 
. stood at a difetaiice, and -would not approach the den foV 
fear of the lion. 

16., Ifpon tbie, one of the keepers stepped into the den, 

^abd engaged to keep the lion at the upper part of his house 

. while tjie carpenter was at work beneath. It happened, 

^' however, that the keeper, ;after playing some time, with 

Jhe lion, fell fast asleep. 

17. The carpenter continued his work, without know- 
ing .the danger to- which he was €xpoise<i;and when he had 
finished his work, called to the keeper to come dowo and 
fasten the dfwr;, hut teceived no aiiswer. 

J 8. He th^Q lan out o( th€ den, and was greatly sur- 
*..pris^ tosee, through the, grate, both the keeper and the 
' lioA stretched ,uport the floor, and sleeping together. He 
, <?^iled to him.again, but the keeper was too sound asleep 
. to teturnai?y answer. 

.19, The lion, howerer, reared up his frightfdl head, 
\and after looking some time at the carpenter, threw his 
jiiuge p^w over the keeper'* breast, and l^'iog his nose 
upon bishead, again coropofed himself to rest. 

20. The carpenter, already terrified with his own situ- 
^ aliop was-sti]I more alajroeci when he saw the keeper thus 
' encircled with thte paws of the lioii, and jran into the house 

for aid, 

21. ^oroe.of ,tl>e people came out, and having bolted 
the den door, which (he carpenter had neglected in his 

.^precipitate retreat, they roused the keeper from his sleep, 
.who, shaking the lion fey the paw, took his leave; but the 
* lion %vajS too well bred to suffer bis friend te go without 
fipijae little ceremony or mairks of esteem. 

22. He 
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22. lie first rabbed his f reat nose against Ike keeper'^« 
knees, then held Iiim hy the coat, cis if he ^otild haTe said 
^Do (Stay a little longer;^ aad when he found that no ior 
treaties couU prevail, he couiteotisljr waited on hio:! to the 
door. ' - " 



ij-'i II I ' ,■ H n i i. i r w ■■ I '■■ iw m^asBi 
Story ot the oaAttiFUL Turk. 



I^T is too thnch to be lamented, that difTerenl 
nations frequently make bloody wars with each other; and 
when they take any of (heir enemies prisoners^ instead of 
using them well, and restoring them to liberty, they con- 
fine them m prisons, or seU them as slares. The ennuly 
that there ha» often been between many of the Jtaiiaa 
ttates, particularly the Venetiansi and the Turks, ia suffi- 
ciently known. ., . .. 

t* It once happened that a Venetian ship had taken 
many of the Turks prisoneps, and, according to thebarba- 
rous custom I have mentioned, thNe unhappy men h«d 
been sold to difierent persons in the^ity. . By accident eoe 
of the slaves lived Opposite to the house of a rich Venetian, 
trhp had an only son, of about the age of twelve yeare. 

3. It happened that this little boy used &ef^vientlf 
to stop as he passed near Hamet, for that was the name of 
the slave, and gaz'^ at him very attentively, Haimet, who 
remarked in the face of the child the appearance of good 
nature and compassion, used always to salute him with 
the greatest courtesy, and testified the greatest pleasure 
in his company . 

4. At length the little boy took such a fancy to the 
slave,^that he used to visit him several times in the.dajr and 
brought him such little presents as he bad it in bis power 
to make, and which he thought would be of use to hie friend. 

5 But though Hamet seemed always to take the great- 
est delight in the innocent caresses of his little friend, yet 
the child could not help remarking that Hamet was fre- 
quently extremely sorrowful; and he often surprised him 
wi a sudden, when tears were trickling down his face, al- 
mough he did liis utmost to conceal them. 

^ ft Tke 
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ll^ The little hpj was at length to much affected with 
the repetitioii of tbss sighty-that he spoke of k to his father 
and begfed him if he had it ill his power, to make poor 
HRinet happj^ The father, who was so extremely fond of 
his 90% mi besides, had observed that be selddm reqnest- 
ed an^ thing which Was not generous and hamane, deter- 
mined toVee the Turk himseif and talk to him. 

7, Accordin^Iy^he went to him the ncjrt day, and observ- 
iog feim for some time jn silence^ was struck with the ex- 
traordijiiary appearance of mildness and honesty which his 
countenance discoveired. At length be said to him, Are 
yon that Hamet of whom my son is so fond and of whose 
gentleness aiMl courtesy i hare so often heatvl bim talk. 

Q^ Yea, said the Turk, lam that unfortunate Hamet^ 
who have now been for\hree years a captive^ during that 
spaceof time, your son, if ypu are his father, is the only 
human being that seems to have felt any compassion for my 
eufiferingi?;^ therefore, 1 must confess, he is t^ only object 
to which 1 8toi attached in this barbarous country ; and night 
and morning 1 pray that Power, who is equally the God of 
Turks aio^ Christians, to grant him every blessing he de- 
serves, and te preserve him fcom, &ll the miseries I suffer. 

9. Indeed, Hamet, said the merchant, he is much oblige 
ed to yon, although from his present circumstances, he does 
not appear much exposed to danger. But tell me,, fori 
wish to do you good, in what can 1 assiet you? for my son 
informs me that you are the prey of continual regret and 
eorrow. 

10. Is It wonderful, anfiwered the Turk, with a glow of 
generous indignation that suddenly animated his counte* 
nance, is it wonderful that I should pine in silence, ai»i 
mourn my f^t^ who am beJreft of the first and noblest pre- 
sent of nature, my liberty? And yet, answered the Vene- 
tian, how many thousands of our nation do you retain in 
fettcra? ;^ 

11. I am not answerable, said the Turk, for the cruelty 
of my countqiyBien, more thanyuu are for the barbarity of 
yours. But as to my Self, ( have never practised the inbu- 
tBUA custom of cBslaving mjr fellcw-creatures ; 1 ha ve never 

•poiled 
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spoiled Venetian merchants of their property to mcrease 
inyiiches; I have always respected thfe rights of niitui*e, 
uod therefore it is the more^evere-^— -_^ 

12. Here a tear started froto' bis «ye, and wetted his 
manly cheek; instantly, however, he ret5ollect6d hijB^el^ 
and folding his arms upon his bosom, and genily bowi^i^ 
his head, h^ added, Qod is good, and mi^n must isuh^t "to ^ 

" his decrees. The Vencrtian was effected wiih>thW appeajBp 
ance of oiAtily fortitude, and said^ Hamet, 1 pity your gu^r- 
ings, and may perhaps he able to relreyc th^. ' Wh^t 
would you do to r^ain your liberty? 

13. What would 1 do? answered Hainet; I wiiuld cob* 
front every pain and danger that can appal the heazt of . 
man. Nay, a^^swered the merchant ypu will not be <expo- 
sed to such a trial. Thtem'caosofyoiirdelivetratieem^ ce^ 
taio, provided your courage does not belie your appearaifce. 

14. Name them! name theml cried the' impatient 'Ha« 
met; place death before me in every horrid shape^ and if I 
shrink*— —Patience, answered the merchant, we shall be 
observed. Hear me attentively. 1 havie inthiseityto 
Inveterate foe, who has heaped upon ine every injury w^icfr 
-tan most bitterly sting the heart of tnan. ' 

15. This man is brave as he is haughty; and I must 
confess that the dread of his strength and valor has hither- ' 
to deterred me from resenting his insults as they des&rve. 
Now, Hamet, your iookj your formi your words, convaace 
me that you are bom for manly daring. 

16. Take this dap;gejr; and as soon as the shadoof 
ni^ht involve tiie city, I will myself conduct yon to the 
place, where you may at once revenge your friendjand re^ 
gain your freedom. ^ 

17. At this proposal, scorn >nd shame fiashed from the 
kindling eye of Hamet, and passion fbr a considerable time 
doprived him of the power of utterance-; at lengtfa he lift- 
ed his arms as high as his thains would permit, and cried 
with an indignant tone. Mighty Prophet! and are these the 
wretches to which you permit your luithfkl votaries to be 
enslaved? 

18. Go, base Christian, and knowjhat Hamet would 
not stoop to the vile trade of an assassin, for all the wealth 
of Veiuce! nojnot to purchase the freedom of all hie race! 

At 
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ikt these words, the mercl ant, wi hontseeoftin^ mnch nh^nh*- 
ed, told him he wa« soiry he had ofifeuded him; but thar he 
thou'j. h^ freedom !*a 1 betru dearer o him i ban h<' f^und it was, 

19. However, adcied he, as he turaed h s back, yon will 
reflect Bt;on my proposal, and perhaps by to morrow you 
may change your minJ« Uamrtdisdaiaed to answer, and 
the merchant went his way. 

20. The next day, hewever. he returned in company 
with his SOD, and mildly accosted Hamet (bus: The abrupt- 
ness of the proposal I yesterday ma ie vou, might perhaps, 
at^tenish ysu, hut I am now come u^ d scourse the matter 
more calmly with you, and I doulit not, when you have 
heard my reasons * 

*^21. Christian, interrupted Hamot, with a severe, hut 
•omposed couutenance, cease at length to insult the m. er- 
able with proposaJd more shocking than even these cha'o<9. 
If thy religion pernait such acts as those, know th^t tney 
are execrable and abominable to the soul of every Ma- 
h'-m tan; therefore, from this moment, let us break off n\\ 
forther mtercourse, and be strangers to each other. 

22. N'o, answered the merchant, flinging himself inte 
the arms of Hamet, let as from this mooient be more clo.^e- 
]j linked than ever! Generous man, whose virtues nniy 
at once disarm and enlighten thy enemies! Fondness t jr 
my son^first made me intere^^ted in thy fate; but from the 
mimentthat tsaw thee yesterday, I determined to set thee 
free Therefore, pardon me this unnecessary trial of ihy 
Tirtue, which has only raided thee higher in my esteem. 

23. Francisco has a soul whioh is as averse to dee Is of 
treachery and blood, as even Hiuiet him«elf. From tins 
moment, generous man, thou art free, thy ransom is alrea- 
dy paid, withtio other obHgatioo thao that of remember- 
ing themffeciion of this thy young and faithfdl friend; and 
perhaps, hereafter, when thou ^eestan unhappy Chrifiaa 
g oaning in Turkifah fetters, thy generosity may make 
ihee think of Venice. 

24. The feelings of Himet at this unexpected deliver* 
ance, are not to be described. Fra^ocisco put hin on board 
a ship, which, was bound to one of the Grecian ifilmd*. and 
aft(*r taking kave of aim in the iei|df rest manner, farced 
kiok to accept of a purse of gola to pay hh expenses. 

17 tb. Afi«cUonate 
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25.' Affectionate was the parting cf Hame( with his liltk 
fi-iend, whom he emhraced in an agony of tenderness, vept 
ever him, and implored Heayen to grant him all the biei- 
^iogs of this life. 

26. About six months afterwards, one morning, while 
Iht* family were all in bed, Francisco^s hoiise was dmor- 
•red to be on fite, and great part of the hoase was la 
flames before the family were alarmed. The terrific^/ set- 
Tant had but just time to awaken Francisco, who was ne 
sooner got into the street, than the whole staircase gave 
way, and fell into the flames. 

27. If the merchant thought himself happy on bafinjf 
saved himself, it was only for a moment, as he soon recol- 
lected, that his beloved son was left behind to the mercy 
of the flames. He sunii into the deepest despair, when apom 
inquiry he found, that his son, who slept in an upper ai^rt- 
ment, had been forgotten in the general confusion. 

28. He raved in agonies of grief, and oflered half his for- 
tune to any one who would ris'k his life to save his child. 
As he was known to he very rich, several ladders were in- 
stantly raised by those who wished to obtain the reward; 
but the violence of *the flames drove every one down wha 
attempted it. 

29. The unfortunate youth then appeared on the top of 
the house, extending his arms, and calling uat for aid. The 
Unhappy father became motionless, and remained in a state 
•f insensibility. At this critical moment, a man rushed 
through the crowd and ascended the tallest ladder,stemiDg- 
ly determined to rescue the youth or perish in the attempt. 

30. Asudden gust of flame bu'siirg forth, led the peo- 
ple to suppose he was lost; but he presently appeared de- 
scending I he ladder vtith the child in his arms, without re- 
ceiving anr material injury. A universal shout attended 
this noble action, and the father, to his inexpressible sur- 
prise, on recovering from his swooD} found his child iu hit 
arms. 

31. After gWinpf vent to the first emotions of tenderness, 
he inquired aite^ his gei-erous deliverer, whose featutes 
were so chan^pj by ih^* smoke, that the'V co«ild not be dis- 
tinguished. Fiaucisco immedidtely presented him with a 

purte 
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9»r8e of gold, promising the next daj to give him tko re- 
ward he had offered. 

32. The stranger replied,(hat he shoald accept ofno re- 
ward. Francisco started, and thought he knew the voice, 
when ht« son flew to the arms of his deliverer^ and cried 
•ut *»It is my dear H&raet! it is my dear Hamet!" 

33. The astonishment and- gratitude of the merchant 
were Equally excited ; and reuriog from the crowd, he took 
Hamet with him to a friend's house. As soon as they were 
aloney Francisco inquired by what means be had been a 
second time eoslavtd. 

34. 1 will tell you in a few w^rds, said the generous 
Turk. When 1 was taken by the Venetian gallies, my fa- 
ther shared in my captivity ; It was his fate and not mf 
ewii, ^hicb so often made me shed those tears, which first 
attracted the notice of your amiable son. 

35. As soon as your bounty had set Die free, I flew to the 
Chiistian who bad purchased my father. I told him, that 
as 1 was young and vigorous, and he aged and infirm, I 
would be his slave instead of my father. 

36. J added too, the gold which your bounty bad hti- 
stowed on me. and by tb^se means I prevailed on the Chris- 
tiaa to send back my father in that ship you had provided 
for Die, without his knowing the cause of his freedom. 
Siace that (ioie I have staid here a willing slave, and Hea- 
ven has been so gracious as to put it in my pewet* to save 
the life of that youth, which i value a thousand times more 
tuan my own. 

37. The merchant was astonished at such an instance of 
gratitude and affection, and piesaed Hamet to accept Jialf 
o( ^is fortune, and to settle in Venice for the remainder 
of his days. Hamet, however, with a noble magnanimity, 
refused the offer, saving he had done no more than what 
every one ought to do in a similar situation. 

38. ^Though Hamet seemed to iiftderrate his past servi- 
ces to #is* merchant, yet the latter could not suffer things 
to pass jn this manner. Ho again purchased his freedom, 
and fitted a ship out on purpose to take him back to Uh 
country. At parting, they mutually embraced each other, 
aoil as they tkovght, toek a^ eternal farewell. 

39. After 
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39. After many years bad elapsed, and jtmng Fraacisce 
fra9 grown op to manhood, belo? ed and respected by every 
one, it so happeced bat some btisiness made it Deceasary 
Ipr him and his iather ta visit a oeighbortDg city oo tlie 
eoast; and as they soppojed a passage by sea would be 
more expeditious than by land, they embarked in a Vene- 
tian vessel which was boond to that port, and ready to sail. 

40. A i^Tbrable gale soon wafted them ontof sight, and 
promised them a speedy passage; hot unfortaoately fov 
them, before they bad proceeded half their voyage, Ibej 
were met by some Tnrkish vessels, who, after an obstinate 
resistance from the Venetians, boarded them, lo«ded tfaea 
with irons, and carried thero prisoners to Tnnis. There 
they were exposed in the market place in their chains, in 
erder to be sold as slaves. 

41. At last, a Turk came to the market, who seemed !• 
1^ a man of superior rank, and aRer looking over the pri- 
floi>ers,Jwith an expression of compassion, he tixed his eyes 
upon young Francisco, and asked the captain what was the 
price of that young captive. 

42. The captain replied, that he would not part with htm 
for less then 6ve hundred pieces of gold. The Tnrk con- 
sidered that as a very extraordinary price since he had seea 
him sell otfaeis, that exceeded him in strength and vigor^ 
for less than a fifth part of that money. 

43. That is true, replied the captain; bat he shall either 
fetch me a price that will repay me the dlimage he has oe- 
fkttoned me, or he shall laboar all the rest of tAu life at the 
ear. The Turk asked him, what damage he could have 
done him more than the rest of the crew. 

44. It was he, replied the captain, who animated the 
Christians to make a desperate resistance, and thereby 
proved the dealruction of many of my bravest seamen. 
^ye three times board |^ them with a fury that seemed in- 
vincible, and each time did that youth attack us with a cool 
aqd determined opposition: so that we were obliged to 

five up the contest, till other ships came to our assistance, 
will therefore have that price fer him, or I will punish 
hiaiferiifc. 

4li. The 
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45. The Turk now surveyed young Frapcisco more at- 
teniivelj than before; and the young man, who had hither-> 
to fixed his eyes in sullen silence on the ground, at length 
raised them up; but he had no sooner beheld the person 
^howas talking to the captain, than in a loud voice,he ut- 
tered the name of Hamet. The Turk, struck with • aston- 
ishment, surveyed him for a moment, and then caught hiin 
in his arms. 

46. After a moment^s pause, the generous Hamet lifted 
up his hands to heaven, aid thanked his God, who had 
put it into his power to show his gratitude; but words can- 
not express his feelings, when he found that both the fa- 
ther and son were slaves. Suffice it to say, that lie in- 
stantly bought their freedom, and conducted them to his 
magnificent house in the city. 

47. They had here full leisure to diiscourse on the 
strange vicissitudes of fortune, when Hamet told his Vene- 
tian friends, that after their generosity had procured him 
liberty, he became an officer in the Turkish army, and 
happening to be fortunate in all his enterprizes, he had 
been gradually promoted, till he arrived at the dignity of 
Bashaw of Tunis. 

48. That in this situation, he found the greatest conso- 
lation in alleviating the misfortunes of the Christian pris- 
oners, and always attended the sales of those unhappy 
slaves, to procure liberty to a certain number of them. 
And gracious Allah, added he, has this day put it in my 
power in some measure to return the duties of gratitude. 

4§. They continued some days with Hamet, who did 
every thing in his power to amuse and divert them; but as 
he found their desire was to return to their own country^ 
he told them that he would not detain them against their 
wishes; and they should embark the next day in a ship 
bound for Venice, which would be furnished with a pass- 
port to carry them safe there. 

60. The next day he dismissed them with every mark 
ef tenderness and affection, and ordered a party of hisowti 
guards to attend them to the vessel. They had no sooner 
got on board, tb»n they found, to their inexpressible sur- 
prise and joy .that they were in the very ship jn wfrich they 
had been taken« and that, by the generosity of Hamet, not 

17* only 
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•nly the •hip. bu^ even the whole crew, were redeem^ 
•Dci I e»tored io freedom. 

II. Fmnci^co and his son, aAer a quick passage,- arri- 
Ted in their own counuy, where thejr hved beloved and 
ref>pected, and endeavored to convince every one thej 
knew, how great were the vicissitudes of fortune, atid tkat 
God never I'ufiers homunity and generosity to go uiirt- 
wardedj here or hereafter. 



THE qUAKftEL OF BHUTUS AND CASSIUS. 

Catiiui, X. UAT you have wronged me doth appear 
in this, 
Yon have condemned and noted Lucius Pellaj 
For taking bribes here of the Sardinians; 
Wherein my letter (praying on bis side, 
Because 1 knew the man) wsfs slighted of, - 

£nau$. You wronged yourseli to write in such a cait« 

Cos, In such a time as this, it is not meet 
That every nice offence should bear its comment. 

Bru. Yet let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condemned to have an itching palm^ 
To sell and mart your offices for gold, 
To undcserverf . 

Ccu, 1 an itching palm! 
You know that you are Brutus that speak this, 
Qr, be assured, this speech were else your last. 

Bru. The name of Cassius honors this corruptioa, 
And chastisement doth therefore Hide its head. 

Ca$, Chastisement! 

Bru, Remember March, the Ides of March rtmeiabeiif^ 
Sid not great Julius bleed foi justice' sake? 
What villaiD touched his body, that did stab, 
And not for justice? What! shall one of us, 
ThHi struck the foremost nan of all ibis world, 
But for supporting robbers; shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with these bribes? 
And sell the mighty meed of our large hisnonr 
F#r 10 aa«h irash as nay be grasped thasf 

Itel 



J ha^l rather be a dog and bay the mooii| 
Than such a Koaian. 

Ca$, Brutu9, bay obt me» 
"" n\ not endure it; you forget yoorself. 
To hedge me in; I am a ^olaier, 1, 
Older in practice, abler ihau lou^self 
To make conditions. 

Bru. Go to; you are not, Casaiut. 

Ccu. I am. 

Bru, I say you are not. 

Cos. Drge me no more, I shalt forget myself*** 
ll«ive mind upon your health-— tempt ma no further. 

Bru, Away, slight man! 

Cos. Js it possibje? 

Bru. Hear me, for I will speak. 
Must I give way and room to your rash cholerf 
Shall I be frightened when a madman stares? 

Cas. Must 1 enoure all this? 

Bru. AH this! aye, more. Fret till your proud heact 
breaks. 

00 tell your slaves how choleric you are, 

And make your bondmen tiemble. Must I budg;ef . 
liust 1 observe you? Must 1 stand and crouch 
Under your testy humour? Be assured, 
Yoa shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
Ttibagh it do split you ; for; from this day fortlii 
ni utic you for my mirih, yea, tor my laughter 
When you are waspish. 

Cos, Is it come to this? 

Bru. You say you are a better soldier; 
Let it appear so; make your vaunting tttiey 
Av»d it snail please me well. For my own part, 

1 shall be glad to leara of noble niea. 

Cat. You wrong me eVery way ! ye« wrong me^ Brntoif^ 
I said an elder soldier, not a better: 
Did J say better? 

Bru. If you did, I care not. 

Cot. When Caesar liv^d he darst not tbcis hare movM 
me. 

Bru. Peace, peace, yoa d«rst Mi thm have ttaipled faii»« 

flte. IdtfttMtf 



( 
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Bru, No. 

Cat . What, durst not tempt him! 

Bru, For joar life you durst not. 

Cat, Do not presume too much upon my love ; 
I may do what \ shall be sorry for. ^ 

Bru, You hare done what you shmld b« sorry for. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in jour threats; 
For I am armed so strong in honesty, 
Tjhat they pass by me, as the idle wind, 
Which I respect not. I did send to you # 

For certain sums of gold, which you deoyM me; 
For 1 can raise no money by vile means. ^ 

1 had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachms, than to wring • 

From the hard hand of peasants their Vile trash 
By any indirection. 1 did send 
To you for gold to pay my legions, 
Which you denyM me; was that done like CassiUf? 
Should I have answered Caius Cassius so? 
When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 
To lock such rascal counters from his friends^ 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts, 
Dash him to pieces. 

Cos, 1 deny'd you not. 
' Bru. You did. 

Cat. 1 did not; he was but a fool 
That brought my answer back. Brutus hath rivM my'^eur^ 
A friend should bear a friend^s infirmities; 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

Bru. Ido not. Still you practice them on me. 

Cat. You love me not. 

Bru. I do not like your faults. 

Cat. A friendly eye could never see such faults. 

J^m. A fiatterer^s would not, though they do 
Appear as huge as high Olympus. < 

Cos. Come, Anthony, and young Octavios, come! 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius; 
For Cassius is a-weary of the world| 
Hated by one he loves; bravM by his brother; 
CheckM by a bondman; all his feults observed; 
STet in a note book, leam'd and connM by rote, 
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9^ tAsI into my teeth. O, I could weep 

My spirit from oiy eyes! — There is mj daffger* 

Add here my oaked breast! \%ithio a heart 

Dearer than Ptotns^ nine, richer than gold ! 

If that thou need V a ftoman% take it fortb^ 

I) that denyM^bee gold, will give my heart: 

Strike as thou didst at Csnar: for I know. 

When thou didst hate him worst, thouluv^dst himVett^t 

Than ever thou lov^dst Cassius, 

Bru, Shealhe your dagger; 
Be angry ifvhen you will, it shall have stop^ 
Bo whai you will, dishonor shall he humor. 
O Cassius, you are yok«?d with a lamh, 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire; 
Which, much enforced, shows k hascy spar)^ * 

jAod straight is cold again. 

Cos. Hath Cassius hv^d 
To be but mirth nod lauj^hter to his Brutus, 
When grief and blood ill tempered vexeth himf 

Bru. When I spoke that I was ill temperM too. 

Cos. Do you confess so much ! Oiye me your hatft^ 

Bru. And my heart too. 

Ca9. O Brutus! 

Bru. What's the matter? 

Cas. Have you not love enough to bear with mct^ 
When that rash humor which my mother gave me^ 
Makes me forgetfulf 

Bru, Yest Carina, and from bencefoith. 
When you are over earnest ^ith your Brutjis, 
Be^ll think your mother chides, and leave you st. 



Speech of Demosthenes to^thb Athenians, honcern- 

JNO THE ReOVjIUATION OF THE StaTE. 



JL OU ssk, Athenians, "What real advantage 
bave we derived from the speeches of Demosthenes?— 
He rises when he thinks proper: he deafens us with kis 
kar^mgues; be declaims flgaisst the degeneracy of present 
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tlmei; he tells as of the virtues of our ancestors; he tr^ma* 
ports us by his airy extraragance; be puffs up tur ? &&itj; 
and then aits down. 

2. But, could these my Speeches qpce gain an effectaai 
influence upon our minds, so great would he the advaatag^ej 
conferred upon my country, tha> were I to«Uempt to 8i>ealr 
them, they would appear to many as visionary. Yet, «till 
] mast assume the merit of doing some service, by accus- 
toming you to hear salutary truths. 

3. And if your counsellors be solicitous for any point of 
moment to their country^ let them tirst cure your ears; for 
they are distempered; and this, from the inveterate bab/> 
of listening to falsehoods, to e'very thing, rather than your 
lea) interests. 

4 . Alhere is no man who dares op«nYy and boldly f# 
declare in what case our constitution is cubverfed. But I 
shall declare it. When you, Athenians, become a he\p\eB« 
rabble, without conduct, without jpreperty, without arms, 
without order, without unanimity; when neitheryour Gen- 
ernl, nor any other person hath the least respect for yeur 
decrees; when no man dares to inform you of this your con- 
dition; to urge th^ necessary reformation, much less to ex- 
ert bis effort toeHect it; then is your coostituiiou subvert- 
ed. And this is now the case. 

5: But, O my fellew citizens! a language of a different 
nature ha^ poured in upon us; false and highly dangetoiit 
tp the State. Such is that assertion, that in your tribunals 
hyour great security; Aatyour right of suffrage is 4hc 
real bulwark of the constitution. That these tribunals are 
•or common resonrce in all private contests, I acknowledge. 

6. But it is by arms we are to Fubdue our enemies; by 
arms we are to defend our state. It ig not by our decrees 
that we can conquer. To those, on the contrary, who fight 
eur battles with success; to these we owe the power of de- 
creeing, of transacting all our affairs, without coatrol op 
danger. In arms, then, let us be terrible; in our judicial 
transactions, humane. 

7. If it b'.. oijgerved that these sentiments are more cle- * 
vated than might be expected from my character, the ob- 
servation, I confess, is just. Whatever is said about astate 

. •! 
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•f each dignity, upon affairs of svch importance should ap- 
pear more elevated than any cahraclcr. To yoor wortfc 
should it correspond, not to that ©f the speaker. 

8. And now 1 shall inform you. why none of those, who 
stand high in your esteem, speak in the same manner. The 
candidates foil office and empli&yment, go about soliciting 
ypur voices, the slaves of popular favor. To gain the rank 
of Genera), in each man^s great concern,* not to fill this 
station with true manlike intrepidity. 

9. Courage, if he possess it, he deems unnecessary ; for 
thus he reasons; he has the honor, the renown of this city 
to support him; he finds himself free from oppression and 
control; he needs but to amuse you with fair hopes; and 
thus he secures a kind of inheritance ia your eoaoluments. 
— ^And he reasons truly. 

10. Buti do you yourselves once assume the conduct of 
your own affairs; and then, as you take an equal share of 
duty, so shall you acquire an equal share of glory. Now, 
your ministers and public speakers, without one thought ot 
directing you faithfully to your true interest, resign them- 
selves entirely to these Generals. Formerly you divided int« 
classes, in order to raise the supplies; now the business ^ 
the classes is to gain the management of public affairs. 

11. The Orator is the leader; the General seconds his 
attempts; the Three Hundred are the assistants on each 
side! and all others take their parties, and serve to fill up 
tiie several factions. And you see the consequences. 

18. This man gains a statue; this amasses a fortune; one 
«r two command the state; while you sit down unconcern- 
ed, witnesses of their success; and for an uninterrupted 
course of ease and indolence,' give them up those great and 
glorious advantages which really belong to yoti. 

' JUDGE HALE^S ADVICE TO HIS CHILDREN."" 

vf BSERVEard mark as well as you may, what 
is the temper and dispot^ition of those persons, whose 
speeches you hear, whetIlK»r they be grave, serious, sober, 
wisC) discreet peisoa«« if they be such^ their speeches 

commouij 
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# 
•Dininonly are like tbemseWcs, aod well deserre ymiF mt- 
tantiouiuicl ohseivation. 

2. Bat if tbej b** light, impertinent, Tain, paaaionate 
pernons, their speech is for the most jart accord iogljf ; aod 
the bet} t advantage that jnu will gain bj their speech, if 
but therebjr to learn theii 4i9po»iiioa8;to df|cern their Uil- 
iDgt,anri to make yoorself etf the more cautiouis both in jmt 
eunver«Htion with tht m, and in your own speech and de- 
portment; for in the ansecmlinevs of your speech yon may 
better diffcern and avoid the like in yoarseive». 

5. If any person, that yon do not very well koaw to be 
a personoftruth, sobriety, and weight, relate.fltrange sto- 
ries, be not two ready or easy to believe theni, nor report 
them after him. And yet unless he be one of yoar famihar 
acquaintance, be not too forward to contradict him; or ii 
the necessity of the occasion require yoa to declare your 
opinion of what is ^o reported, let it be modestly andgeut- 
ly, not too bluntly or coar<e iy. By thii means, on onesided 
you will avoid being abased by your teo much credulity; 
on the other side, you will iivoid quarrels and distaste. 

4. If any man speak any thing to the disadvantage of 
reproach of one that is absent, be not too ready to believe 
it; only observe and remember it; for it may be it is not 
trucjor it is not all true, or some other cjrcumstances were 
mingled with it, which might give the business reported a 
jnstificaaon^ or ai least an alla\ , an extenaatioUf or a rea- 
sonable excuse. 

5. If any person report unto you some injury done to 
you by another, either in words or deeds* do not be over 
hasty in believing it, nor suddenly an^ry with the peraoa 
flu accused; for it is. possible it may be false or miatakeu; 
and bowanseemly athin^it will be,wben your credulity 
and passion shall perchance carry you, upon a supposed in- 
jury, to do wrong to him that hath,done you none. 

6. When a person is accu$«ed or rcpo^-ted tA have, injo- 
ved you, before you giv4> yourself leave take angry, think 
with yourself, why should 1 be angry before I amcarfain it 
is true; O' if u be true, h<'W can | tell how n^uch I should 
Ve angry, till I know the whole ipatert Though it may be 
he hath done aie wrong, yet pc^ibiy it is misrepresented 
#rii was dono by mi»tak«|Or it may be he is sorry for it. 
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" % I i«i31l BollNe 0»f ti& Ik^ow t}ieire bife c«w^, and if 
there be cause, yet I wUL n<H b^ atigiy tlU I know the 
whole eaase^ for rill tfeen^ ifl nmst be* angry «t all, yet I 
know nplib^imiiich t© be aagry ( ft may be it 19 next worth 
my ftD^er^ or if it be^ it may be it des^rvea but a little.— 
Tl^ wiH k^pyoerinjiid and <5«image upoiii sach occasions 
in a (hie ^mper ai»d vitlerf and wilt disappoint ma^iciooe 
or o^ous tsfte-bifaf^rsi i 4 

^, If a mdjij:iR^iw>«^ integrity y&a 5^0 not ^ery wi^n kdow, 
ttmke. y ott great aiid e5ctracJdinary^pflj£essioi»aiid'proiBi«e8| 
gi?« him'as kmd thturifo as may berbut give not tmi<ph cred'* 
it to it €ast about w'ltayrmi^lf ii*at may be tbe reason ojf 
his woqderfid Wndfijes^; it is tiw&nty to One trtit you wiU 
find«ooiettitagtbatiie;«uiiis si, besides kindness to you, 

d. Ifamantatter atid Cboa^eadyof] to yoiir face^ ot 
to x>ne that be i&iak« will teil you of4t^ it i» 4 tboi^and \^ 
one, eitfiferhe bath deceiired vaadabus^you s^me Way, or 
mearft to df to. Bemeiftbeitbeikble.ctf thefoxcomaienA^ 
ing tbe srn^jfng ^ the crow, when she had aomewbi^ i^ 
hermombthatithefaxKkel, V 

10; if a per$em be diii^et^c/passioiiate^ and ^^^^ ifl 

language, rcaaember, fitst; rather to pity him' than ^ be 
moved into aingerand passion with hini ; for most c^rtainlj^ 
that man is in' a dfet^mper, and diaoirdered. Observe him 
calmly, and you shall see in lUm^ so much perturbation and 
disturbance, that fba wil» eiaaily believe he is nota pattern 
to be imitated by you, and therefore return not choler for ^ 
angir; for you do but put yourself intb a kind of freuCT 
because yotf ^ee him sd^ 

11. Be sure yoa return not railing, reproachipg. or re- 
viling for reviling; for it doth, h^i kmdle more heat, a?id 
you wiUfindsii€fnce,Qr at least very gentle wprds, the 
most exquisite revenge lor reproaches that can be; fbr ei^ 
tLerit will piare the dis.emperin the other, and make him 
see and be 4orry for his pai^sipn, or it will torment him 
With micfre perturbation and disturbance. . . 

12/ 3ome men are eKcellent in the knowledge of huf^ 
barilry, some of planfing, some of gardeniagf, some in the 
fiiathemalics, some hi one kindj and some^ aaothei f^in aU 
your conversation, learn as near us you can wherein the 
fikiH and exceJlence of smy person lies, and put him upon 
• 18 *^ talk 
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talk of that subject, and obsenre it and keep it in tnemcify 
or writing; by this inean yoti wIll^l^aR up &e worth and 
excellence of every persoo you meet nvith^ aBd.'ift an ©Stay 
rate put together that which may be forycmptise opo&aU 
occasioafl. 

13. Converse not with « liar or a BWearer^ or a: ^nano/* 
obscene or wantoalanguage; ibr either he will corropi yon, 
or at least it will hazard your repatation to be one of the 
like making. And If it idoth n^dbter^ yet it wiU £11 four 
memory with such diecouraes, that will be trooblescnne to 
you in after time, and the retuma of the remenabrance of 
the passages which you long since faeai^ of this osiiture, will 
haunt youj when your thoughts' should fa^ better employed. 

14. Let your speech be true; never speak any thi^g for 
a truth which you know or believe to be ialse. It is a 
great sin against God who gave you a toagiaef to speak jeut 
•ffence against humanity itself; for where there is no truth, 
there can be no safe society betweon osan and man. 

1^. As you mu&t be earefiU not to lie, so y ou' must avoid 
eomiog near to it; you must no* equivocate, you mast aot 
speak that absolutely, which you have but by hearsay or 
relation ; you must not speak that as upou knowledge which 
you have but by conjecture or opinion only. 

16. Let your words be few, especially when jonr bet- 
ters or strangers, or men of experience oruaderafeindiiiff, 
are present; for you do yourself at ?bnee two* great mva- 
chiefs. First, you betray and discover your own weakness 
find folly. Secondly, yoti rob yourself of &at opportuaity 
which you might otherwise have to gain knowledge, wis^ 
dom, and expenenee> by hearing those whom yaii silea::e 
by your impertinent talking. 

. 1 7. Be not over earneat, loud, or violent to tnlkiBg ; for 
it is unseemly; and earnest andloud talking caake you over- 
shoot and lose your business. Whenyeu should be consi- 
dering and pondering your thoughts, and how-to express 
themsigiiificantiy, and to.tbe purpose, Jrou are striving to 
keep your to-^gue going, und to Hleace aa opponeut not 
witii reason, but with noise, 

18. Be careful hot to interru pt another in his talk ; he ar 
him out; you will hnderstaml him the better, an4 ^be able 
to give him the better an£wer. Umay b€> if you will give 

* hiis 
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him l^ave^ be vr'Al say som^thiBg mere than you haT'? yet 
iicardy^^ oriveU tindcrsteod, or that whkh you did oot expect 
. 19. .Always before yoU speak, especially where the bu- 
siness is ^moszent^ eoDsider befordband, weigh the sense 
of your mind, which you intend to utter; think upeo the es- 
pressioDS you intend to use, ths^ they may be significant, 
pertinent atid inoffenmve ; fcad whereas it is the ordinary 
coufge of inconsiderate persons to speak their words, and 
then to think, or not ta thkik till they speak; think first and 
speak atter,:if it be in any matteref moment or seriousness. 
So, Be sure you give not an ill report to any tfiat you 
are not sure deserves il. \nd m icost casee, thoagh a man 
deserves illy yet you should be sparing to report him so. 
In sonae cases indeed you are bounds in honesty and justice, 
to^ive that account concerning the demerit or default of a 
person that he deserves. 

21. Avoid scoffing, and bitter and biting jeerirtg, and 
jesting, especiallv at the condition, credit, deformity, or 
Tiatural defects of any person ;^ibr these leave a deep im- 
pression, and are most apparent injustice; for were you so 

"used, you would take it amiss; and many times such an in- 
jury CoUs a man dear, when he little thinks of it. "^^ 

22. Be very cat eful that you give no reproachful, bitter, 
menacing, or spite^il words to any person; nay not to ser* 
Tatiis.or other persons of an in^ferior condition. There is no 
person so mean but that you may stand in need of him in 
one kinH, tr at some time or another. Good words make 
friends, bad words make enemies; it is the best prudence 
in the world to make-as many friends as honestly you can. 

, St3. If there be occasion for you to speak in any com- 
pany, always be careful, if you ^peak at all, to speak lat- 
est especiaily if strangers are in company ; for by this meaa 
you will have the advantage of knowing the sense, judg- 
ment, temper, and relations of others, which may be a gr^^t 
light and help to you in ordering your speech; and you will 
better know the inclinatioft of the company, and speak with 
more advantage smd acceptation, and with more security 
against giving offence. 

24. Be icareful that you commend not yourselves; it ia 
the n>o8t useless ^ing that can be. You should avoid flat- 
tery from others, but especially declioe flatterinffyourselves. 
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Il is a sign your repntatioii » tioan taii sink^og, if y^tft 
own tongiiee most he j<mv dst^ereFrand CdioiiK:BdeF$^,asid 
it iff a fulsome atxl napleastQg thing fbr others, to hear it. 

26. Abhor all ^tti^ <mcleafi> |u)d obtcene speeches, it 
18 a srgn that the heart is corrvipt ; ai>d such kindjof sp^cli- 
es will make it worse.; it iviH pant and cori^pt ytixres^wea 
and those who hear it^ md hriag disreptitation i^n those who 
use it. 

S6 'Nerer use aoy proAnne speediesj bot tniike jes^ of 
scripture expressions, Wheo yott use the tiairies c^God 
^r Christ, or aiijr passages or words of the holy scripture, 
use them with re vereoce aiid€erioosaess,atidnotlig)itljor 
scurriloufily, for it is taking the name of 0od. in vaiar 

27. Jf yott hear any tiBSeemly ejcpressions-qsed ia rcfi- 
gious cxercises) you miiit bo capefnl ljrfi:)rget and noito 
publish them / or rf you at all meDtiomthem, letit beiuth 
pity and son Ow^ not with derision or repreacb. 

m iL.",...aj-,. !f\i, f ^ i ii..xii.iA.^j» fgBesg8i iiii ii Mi| i ii h'l^ffg a^ 

BRUTUS' SPEECH ON THE DJEATH OF €iESAE. 

■■■<> . ■ ■ ' ' ■■■ I.- . >,. .I., I ■ ^ . I I ^ I . , " . ■ ' ■■ _ — ' 

KOUANS9 ConrTRYXEIf, A!rD LOVEBS^ ^ . 

XxEAR Ifte, ftrf myeanse; Mibe^s^etA^ 
that you knay heal*; Believe me, for mifteJionsuiv; aiui 
have reapect for mine honor f thatyou rasty believe. Cen- 
sure me, in your wisdom, j and awake yc«ip senses, that you 
may the better judge. 

' 2. If there be any in this assembly, any dear frt^fid of 
Caesar, to him I say J that Brutus' love to C»8»r was do less 
than his. If then, that friend demand, why Brutus. rose4i- 
gkinst CiEsar, tWs is my answer ; not that ilored 'Oaesar 
less, but that I loved Rdrhe mot-e, 

3. Had you rather C®sar were litiri|, and die all slay es, 
than that Cassar were dead, to live ^11 tre^ttiea ? As Caesar 
loved me, I weep for Mm; sts he was fortunate, 1 Ire^oice at 
it ; as he was valiant, I honor him | btit, a^ he iras ambi- 
tious, I rfew hina. - ' * ^ -* 

4 There ai*e teaips for his Fbve, jojr for hia fortune, hon- 
or for his'valor, and death fcr his anMtioiir Wha^a iJere 
so base, that h^ ^ould b^ a bondman ; K any^ speak • for 
im have I ofiemied. 5* Who's 
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5. Wfao^s here sa mde, that he woald not be a Roman f 
If sluYj speak ; for him have I ofitfiided. Who^s here so 
vile* that he will not love his couotry I If afiy> spe^ ; for 
bim have f ofieiMkch i paisse for a reply. ■ . ■ 

6. None ? Then oone have ) offended. I have done do 
more to Caraai*, than you Ahoiiid do to Brutus. And as 1 
dewinyb^stlovei' forthe good of Rome, I reserve the 
same dagger: &r myself, wheaevet it diall please my couo* 
try to need iny death. 



ANTOinr*S SPEECH OVER THE BOPY OF CiESAR. 

Faikkps, Romaws, Countrymen, 

|END me ytour ears. .. 

I come to bury Casar^ not to praise him. 
The evil that men do, lives after them : 
The good is oft interred with their bone^ 
So let it he with Caesar I 

£. Noble Brutus 
Hath told you Cs&sar was ambitious. 
If it were so, it was a grievous, fault ; 
And grievously hath Caesar answer'd it. 
Here under l«ave of Bjrutus, and the rest, ' 
(For Brutus is an honorable man, - ^ 
So are they all, all honorable men)' 
Come 1 to speak in Ca^aar's funeral- 



S. He was my friend, faithful and just to me : 
But Brutus says he was ambitious j 
And Brutus is an honorable man. 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general cojflers fill : 
Did this isk Caesar seem ambitious f 

4. Wf)en that the poor hath cried^Caesar hath wep(! 
Ambition should be n^e of sterner stuff. 

Yet Brutus says he wa» ambitious ; . ' ; 

An^ Brutus is an hoporable man. . - 

5. You ail liid see*, that, on the Lupercal, 
I thrice pres^ted him a kingly crown ; 

WhidJ he did thrice refu«6: Was this amWtion? _ 

J8» T« 
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Yet BintQs says he WHS ambitioiifl; 

'And sure he is nn bonorable man. 

. 6. I speak not to disproire what Brtittis ^p<Ae^ 

But here i am to speak what I dd know* 

You all did loire him once; ftoi without <8us€r,* 

What cause witholds you then to mourn ifor him ? 

judgment! Thou art #edto hrutUh heaHS| 
Aod men hare lost their reason. 

. 7, Bear with me: 

My heart is in the coffin there wfth Cassi&r | 

And i must pause till it cotoe hsobk lo me. ■ - ' ' 

•But yesterday, the word of Caesar might 

Mavc stood against the worW ! now lies he thJere^ 

And none so poor to do him revercfnce: 

8. O masters! If I were dispos'd to stir " - 
Your hearts and minds lo DQut%^ and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong^and Cassias Wtohgy 
Who"; you all know, 8i*c honorSMe tnen. 

I will not do them Wrong-^-l rathe f choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrorfg myself anrd yot^ 
Than 1 wilt wrong such honorable men; 

9. But herc*s a parchment, wiflbt &e >e^al l>f Ci^sar; 
I found it in his closet; His his will. 

Let but the commdns hear this te^anftent, 

(Which, pardon me I do not mean to lead) 

And they would go and k*iis deatfCafes-^rV'woundsi. : 

And dip their napkins in his sacred Wood— • 

Yea, beg a hair of himrfor memory t 

And dying, mentibn it within their will% 

Bequeathing it, as a rich legaey, 

Unto their issue,-— ^ -'^ '■ ■ 

10. If you have tears, prepare to'sh^d them tS^y 
You all do know this mantieV I remeuiber 

The fir^ time ever Csfeaar p^ it on ; 

*rwas on isnn3mer*8 evening in his tent, " 

That d^y he overcame the K€rvH,-i—-\ 

Look! in this place ran Cassius* daggeT tfetough-— .^^ 

See what a rent the erivious C^sca niade— *— 

Through this the well beloved Brutus stabbM [ 

And as he plucked his cursed ^eeViiway, ^ 

Mavk haW the bloud of Gaeaar ft^awM itt 

II. This 
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H < This, this was the UDkindest cut of all. 
For when tibe nohle Caesar saw him stab, 
infTBlituiie^ mere strong tbao traitor^s arms* 
Quite vanquishM himl Th^a burst his mighty hear^ 
And in his mantle mtiffling up his /ace, 
JE'en as the base of Pompey^s statue, 
(Which all tiie while ran blood) great Caesar felL 
J2. . Owhat a faU was thel«, my countryilie&! 
Then iaftid voo, and all of us, fell down; 
Whilst bloody treason flottrtt^'d orei^ xijs. 
O, now y ou weep; and I perceive you fed ■ 

The dint of pity ! These are gracious dro^s. 
Kinrl souls! What, weep you when you but behoH ' 
Our Caesar^s vesture wootfd^d? Look you here! — 
' Here is himself---marr'd, as ybu see, by tipaitotii. 

13. Good Triends !l^eet iriendsl Let tnie hot^tiry<ta up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny ! 
They that hare done this deed are hcfnoi^Me! 
What private griefs they have, alas, ! knoW not, 
*rhat made tbem do it! They are Wise and honor&lrle^ 
And will, no doubt, with reason answer you. 

14* I come not, friends, to steal aWay your lieai'tst 
I am no orator, as Brutus is; 
fiut, as you know me all, a plain, blunt man, 
Thai lote my friend— and that rhey knew fuir weil^ 
That gave me public leave^o sp^ak of him ? 
For I have neiUiev Wit, nor words, nor Worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor power of sjieech^ 
To stir men's blood. 

16. I enlf speak right on, 
I tell you that which you yourselves do kndV— 
Show you swe^et Caesar^s wounds, poor; poor, dumbindiith%. 
And bid them speak fbr me . But, were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, th6te Were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your Spirits, and put a tonfgue 
In every wound of Csesar, that should move ' 
The stones.of Rome to ris^ and mutiny. 

EOLtA 
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ROLL A AND ALONZO. 



Rolla. 



Enter ROLLA disguised as a Monk, , 

J[nFORM me,. friend^ is Alonzo^ tjhe t*eniviatf> 
confined in thisdongeon ? 

Sent, He 18. 

Rol. I must speak with him. 

Sent, You must net. 

RoL He is my friend. 

Sent. Not if he were your brother* . 

Rol What is to be his fate? 

Sent. He dies at sunrise. 

Rol. Ha! then 1 am come^ in |^ c ^ ■ .^ 

Sent. Just to witness his deadi. 

Rol. {Advamdng towards the door.) Soldier — ^I mat 
apeak with him. 

Sent. {Pushing him back with his gun.) Back! hick* 
it IS impossible. 

RoL I do intreat you but for one moment. 

Sent. You intreat in vain — my orders are most strict 

Rol. Look on this wedge of ma^sy gold! Look on these 
precious gems. In thine kand they will be w^^aith fyr 
thee and thine, beyond thy hope or wish. Take tiiem, 
they are thine. Let me but pass one moment with Alonzo. 

Sent. Away! Would st thou corrupt me? JHie, an old 
Castitian!— I know my duty better. 

Rol. Soldier! hast thou a wife! 

Sent, I have. , 

Rol. Hast fhou children? 

Sent, Four, honest, lovely boys, ^ 

Rol. Wher0 didst thou leave them? 

Sent. In my native village, in the rerjr tot where I wasi 
born. ^ " 

Rol. Dost thou love thy wife and childrint 
Stfit. l>o I love them ! God knows my heart,-^! &>. 
jRol Soldier! Imagine thou wert doomed todieacra- 
el death in a strange, land— -What would be thy last re- 
^uefit? 



rsE hsmvicm preceptor, sn$ 

Sewt. That sdmd of aqr contrade^Bhotdd catty my 6j^ 
ing ble«uag to mj wife ami cbiklren. 

floL What if that camrade wa9 at thy prisoti door, and 
should there betoldx ^yifflhw eoldierxii^ at flfumisey yet 
thou shalt not for a moment see him, nor fihalt thou bear 
his dying blessiftg lo his |)oor chiliijpe«> or hi«r wretched 
'ivffe, what wouldstthoiitbiitk of him wh(>-tl;Li«i6ould drive 
tfaj comrade from the door! 

Smi. How? 

RqL Alm\zo has a wife aod child; mdl am 4X>ine bttt 
to receive for her, and for her poor babe, the la^t UeSsiajj^ 
•f my fiiend. 

SmU Go i». {Exit Smiinet) j 

Holla. (GWi».) Alonzo! AloDZot . " 

(Enter JiLONZp^ peaking at Hie comes in. 

Mm, How! Is my hour elapsed? WeU^ lam ready. 

Rot, Alonzo. ■ know me! 

' J/ort. , Holla! how didat thpu pass the ^ard t 

Hoi There is Qot a ovoment to be lost Jo wordfl. This 
disguise I tore from the dead body of a friar, as ! passed 
our field of battle It has gabed me entrance to thy dua- 
ge >D, now takjB it thou and fly. 

j3fo». ApdRoUa ' ■ — \ 

RoL , Will remain here in thy place. ^ 

Akn. And die for nae 5 No I Rather eternal toff.urca^ 
rack me. 

Rol. I shall not die, Alonzo. It is thy life Pizarro seekis, 
tiot Rolla'S; arfd thy arm may sooii deliver me from prison. 
Or, diouM it be 6theY«ise, I am a^ a blighted tree in the 
desert; nothing lives beneath my shelter. Thou art a 
husband and a father; tbe beiRgof a lovely wife and help- 
less infstnt depend upon thy life. Go! go! Alonzo, not to 
save thyself, hut C^ra, and thy child. 

Mm. Urge m6 nottbus, my friead^^I am prepared to 
die in ped<5^. ^ 

Re^. To die in peace; devoting her yoo^vv awoni to 
live for, to tnadn^ess, misery and death! 

Alon. M^rcilhi heisivens! 

Rol. If thou art yet irresoliite, Alonao-^now mark me 
well. Thoo kiiow^'st that Rolla never pledged' his word 
a&d shrunk fr<^m its falfilm^nt. And here i sweari if thou 

Art 
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art proudly obstinate, tbcm tghalt hare tiie deaperaSe fti 
utnph of seeing Kolla perish by tby side. 

Alon. O Rolla! you distract me} Wear year the fobe^ 
and thougb dreadful the necessity, tve Will sti^ike Swathe 
guard, and force our passage. 

RoL What, the soldier 00 duty here 2 

j9/ojt. Yes, else seeing^ two, the aiarm will be instant 
death. 

RoL For my nation^a safety, . I would not harm bim. 
That soldier, mark me, is a man! All are not men that weai 
tbe human form. He t*efu5ed my prayers, refase<J my gold, 
denying to admit-r-tiU his own feelings bribed him. 1 wSl 
not risk a hair of tbat man's bead, to save my heart strkigs 
from consuming 6l e. But haste ; a moment^s f\|i ther patiise 
and all is lost. 

A Ion. Kolla, I fear thy friendship drives me from boB^ 
or and from right. 

Rot. Did Rolla ever counsel dishonor to his ^iendf 
^Tkr owing the Friar s garment over his ahouiders.} Thecal 
conceal thy face — Now God l^ with the9« 



GENERAL WOLFE'S ADDRESS TO WS ARMY. 



I 

Ifelh 



CONGRATULATE you, my br^ve comi- 

trymen, and fellow soldiers, on the spirit and success with 
which you have executed this important part ^f our ent«^ 
prise. The formidable Heights of 4hHham are now sur- 
mounted; and the city of Quebec, the object of all our 
toils, now stands in full view before us, , 

2. A perfidious enemy, who have daxed to escasperate 
you by their cruelties, but not to oppose you on equal 
ground, are now constrained to face yoii on the open plains 
without ramparts or entrenchiTQieE^s to shelter them. 

3 . You know too well the forces which compose their 
army to dread their superior numbers. A few regt|lar^ 
troops from Old France, weakened by hunger and sick- 
ness, who when fresh were unable to withstand British sol- 
diers, are their General's chief dependence. 

4. Thos^r 
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4. Those nuixieroias companies of Canadia&«^ insolent, 
Inutinousy^ unsteady and ill disciplined, have exercised br» 
utmost skill to keep them together to this time ; and na soon 

* as their irregular ardor is damped hy one firm fire, they 
will instantly turn their- backs, and give you no further 
trouble bill in the pursuit. 

5. As lor these savage tribes of Indians, whose horrid 
yells in the forest have struck many a bold heart with af* 
fright, terrible as they are with the tomahawk and scalp- 
ing knife to a flying and prostrate foe, you have experien* 
ced how little their ferocity is to be dreaded by resoluta 
men upon fair and open ground. You oan now only con- 
sider tfaem as the just objects of a severe revenge for the 
unhappy ht& of many slaughtered countrymen. 

6. This day puts into your power to terminate the fa- 
tigues of a siege, which has so long employed your courage 
and patience. Possessed with a full confidence of the cer- 
tain success which British valor must gain over such ene- 
mies, I have led you up these steep and dangerous rocks; 
only solicitous to show you the foe within your reach. 

7. The impossibility of a retreat makes np difference 
in the sitaation of men resolved to conquer or die; and, be- 
lieve me, my friends, if your conquest could be bought with 
the blood of your General, he would most cheerfully resign 
a life which he has long devoted to \m country. 



FOSCARl, THE UNFORTUNATE VENETIAN. 



T. 

f of Vet 



HE most affecting instance of the odious in- 
flexibility of Venetian courts, appears in the case of Fo«cari, 
son of the Doge of that name. This young man had, by 
some imprudences, given ofrence to the senate, and was^ 
by their orders, con^ned at Treviso, when Almor Donaio, 
one of the council of Tep, was assassinated, on the 6th of 
Nt)Tember, 1450, as he entered his own house. 
^2. A reward, in ready money, wit^ pardon for this, or 
any other crime, and a pension ^f two hundred ducats, re- 
vtrtible to children, was ptomisstd to any person who would 

discovef 
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4iscoy«r the plaoner or perpetrator of tbie cirme^ Ko 
»uch discovery was made. . t . - 

8. One of young Foecarrs footmei), roamed OJivier,had 
been obberved loitering near Donated hosse, on tbe,«Te« 
ning of the niurdrr ; he .fled from- Veoke n^ mdrBing. 
These, with other circuisstancet of less importance, crea- 
ted a strong soBpicion tbftt Foscari bad engaged Jl^ man to 
commit 1 hi. morder. ' 

4 Olivier was taken, broagbt to Venice, put ia Ihe ier* 
ture, ind confessed nothing ; jet theOeiincil^f Tea being 
prepossessed with ah opinio d oftheir guilt, Itnd iniagioii^ 
that the master would ha^e less resoluttottv^^^ bina in the 
same cruel manner. The onhappj yotmg man, in the 
midst of his a^ony, contihtTed to assort, that be lfi[ie]w bo> 
thing of the assagsinationi ' ^ 

6. This convinced the court of bis firmness, but not 0f 
his innocence i yet as there was no legal proof of his gu^ 
they could not sentence him to death. He-^as cofudemnefll 
to pass the rest of bis life in banisbmelit^ atCanea, in the 
island of Candia. ' -. ^ 

6. This unfortunate )ro«itii bore bis exiln witb mfore 
impatience than he bad done the rack : be often, wrote to 
bis relations and friends, praying them' to intercede in bis 
behalf^ that the term of his banishment might be abridged, 
and that be might be perit'itted to return to hi$faz»iVj' be* 
fore he died. All his »p[>lication8 were truitless ; tbo^e 
to whom he addressed hioMelf h&d never iaterfeted is 
bis frtvor, for fear of giving offence to tbe ehdurate Coun- 
cil, or had interfered in vslin. 

7. After lafiguishing five years inei:i]e, bavteg last all 
hope of return, through the interposition of bis own iami' 
ly or countrymen, 4n a fit of despait he addressed the Duke 
of Milan, putting him in mltid of services which ^e ]6oge, 
hifi fit ther had rendered him, and b gging that be would 
use his powerful influeni^e with th^ st&te of Varice that 
bis i-entence might be recalled. 

8^ lie entrusted his letter to a merchaht, going from 
Canea to Venice, who promtseti to t^ke the first oppoituni- 
ty of sending it from thence to the Duke j instead of which, 
this wretch, as soon as he arrived at Venice, deiivereil it 
to tbe cbififii of the Council of Ten. 

9. Tbtf 
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"9. This conduct of young Foscari appeared crimiBal In 

• the eyes of those judges : for by the law.« of th€ republic^ 

all its subj^'^cts are expreseiy forbidden ciaiming the pro^ 

tection of foreign priuces, ia any ^hing which relates to the 

government of Venice. 

10. Foscari was therefore ordered to be brought from 
Candia, and shut «ip in the state prison. Titere the chiefs 

*. ofthe CouDcii of Ten ordered him once more to be put to 
Ag torture, to draw from him the tnotives which determin- 
ed him to apply .to the Dfike of Milan. Such an exertion 
of hiw is, indeed, the most flagrant injustice. 

1 1 . The imser&ble jiiouth declared to the Council, that 
he wrote the letter in the fiiil persuasion that the merchant^ 
whose character he knew, would betray him, and deliver 
it to them ; the consequence af which, he foresaw, would 

* be his being ordered back a prfeoner to Venice, the only 
means he had in his power ofseeing his parents and&^iends ; 
a pleasure for Avhich he had languished, with insurmount- 
able desire, for somcf time, and which he was willing to 
purchase at the expense of any dai^er or paia. 

12. The judgps, little affected with this geneFOus in- 
stance of £lial piety, ordained, that the smhappy young 
man should be earned back to C^andia, and there be im- 
prisoned for a year, and remain banished to that island for 
life, with this condition, that if he should make any more 
applications to foreign powers, his ioiprisonmeat should be 
perpetual. At tue same time they gave permission, that 
the Doge and his lady might ^isit their unfurtunatd son, 

13. The Doge was^ at this time, very old ; he had been 
in possession of t^e office above thirty years. Those 
wretched parents had an interview with their son in one of 
the apartments ofthe palaoi; they emh aced him with all 
the tenderness which his misfortunes and bis filial affection " 
deserved. 

14. The father exhorted him to bear his hard fate with 
firmness. The son protested, in the most moving terms, 
that thii< was not in iiis power; that however otiers could 
support the dismal loneliness of a prison, be could not; that 
his heart Ava* foraied for friend -hip, and the reciprocal en- 
dearments of social life; with 'Ut which, his soul sunk iiito 
dejection worse that ilea' b,f j.m which alone he should look 

19 for 
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ibr relief, if be should again l>6 confined to the horrors of a 
prison! and, melting into tears, he sank at his father^s feet, 
imploring him lo take compassion on a son itbo had ever 
loved him with the most dntijfu] affection, and who was per- 
fectly innocent of the crime of which he was accused « 

.16. He coD^urei hin» by every bond of natui^ and reli- 
gion, by the bowels of a father and the mercy of a Re- 
deemer, to use hij ihfloenee with the council to mitigate 
their sentence, that he might be saved from the mostcniel 
of all deaths, that of expiring under the slow tortures of a 
broken heart, in a horrible banishment from €veTy creature 
he loved. ^^My son,'' replied the Doge, ^-submit to the 
l&ws of your countiy, and do not ask of me what is not in 
my power to obtain.'' 

16. Having made this effort, he retired to anodiera- 
partment ; and unable to support any longer the acuiene«ft 

, of his feelings, sunk into a state of insensibility^ in which 
conc!ition he remained till sotne time after his son had sail* 
ed on his return Co Candia. 

17. Nobody has presumed to describe the anguish of 
the wretched mother^ Th'ose^ who are endowed with the 
most exquisite sensibility , and who haye experienced dis- 
tresses in some degree similar, will have the justest idea of 
Vh^titwas. 

18. The accumulated misery of those unhappy parents 
touched the hearts of some of the most powerful Senators, 
who applied with so much energy for a complete pardon for 
young Foscari, that they were on the point of obtaining it; 
when a vessel arrived from Candia. with tidings, that ihe 
miserable yotith had expired in prison, a short time after 
his return. , 

19. Some yeats after thi«i Nicholas Erizzo, a noble 
^ Venitian, being on his death bed, confessed ihat hearing a 

violent resentment against the Senator Donate, he had 
committed the assassination for which the unhappy faodlj 
of Foscari had suffered so much. 

SO. At this time the sorrows of the l^oge were at an 
end; he had existed only a few inonths after the death of 
his son. His life had been prolonged, till he beheld his son 
persecuted to death for an infamous crime j but not till he 

sbould 
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i^euld see Ibis foul stam waisH^d from bk famUy, and the 
innocence, of his beloved son made manifest to tlje world. 

^1. The ways of Heaven ne^er appeared more dark 
and. intricate, than in the incidents and catastrophe of this 
mournrul story. To reconcile the permission of wch events 
to mir ideas of infinite power and goodness, *how ever diffi- 
cult, is a natural attempt in the human mind, and has exer- 
• cised the ingenuity of philosophers in all ages ; while, in the 
eye of Christians, thoss seeming pcrplexitief afford an add i- 
tional proof, that there will be a future state in which the , 
ways of God to man will be fully justified. 



PART OF CICEKO'S ORATION AGAINST VERRLe- 



J[ ASK now, Verres^ what you have to ad- 
vance against this charge ? Will you pretend to deny it ? 
Will ypu pretend that any thing false, that even any thirg ag- 
gravated is alleged againstyou. 

2.^ Had any prince, or any state, committed the same 
outrage against the privilege of B^omah citizens, should we 
not think we had sufficient i eason for declaring immediate 
war against them? , 

3. What punishment, then, ought to be inflicted upon a 
tyrannical and wicked prastor, who d.ired at no greaterdis- 
tance than Sicily, within sight of the Italian coast, to put to 
the infamous death of crucifixion that unfortunate and inno- 
cent citizen, Publius Gavins Cbnfanus, only for his having 
asserted his privilege of citizenship, and declared his in- 
tention of appealing to the justice of his country against a 
cruel oppressor, who had unjcslly confined him in prison 
at Syracuse whence he hadf just made his escape? 

4, The unhappy man, arrested as he was going to em- 
. bark for his native country, is* brought before the wicked 

praetor. With eyes darting fiiry, and a countenance djstort- 
. ed with cruelty, he orders the helpless victim of his rage to 
be stripped, and rods to be brought; accusing him but 
without the least shadow of evidence, or even of suspicion, 
of having come to Sicily as a spy. 

6, It was in vain th^t the unhappy man cried out, «I 
si[ma Rdman citizen: I have .served under Lucius Pretius, 

who 
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who it now at P^mormaB, and will attet my innocence.* 
The blood- thirsty praetor, deaf to all he could urge in bis 
c;;vD defence, ordered the infainoiis punishment to be in- 
flirted. 

6. Thus, fathers, was an innocent Roman citizen p«)h 
licly mangled with scoarging; whilst the only words he tit- 
tered amidBt his cruel suSieriDgs were, ^1 am a Roman cnr- 
zen!'^ With these he hoped lo defend himself fiom triolence 
and infamy. Rut of so little service was this privilege to 
him, that while he was asserting his citizenship, the order 
was given £or his execution ; for his execution upon the 
xrcss. 

7. O Liberty! O M)imd, once delightful to ev^ry Roman 
^ar; O sacred privilege of Roman citizensi:ip! once sa- 
cred! now trampled upon! But what ihen? Is it come to 
this? Shall an inferior magistrate, a governor, who holds 
his power of the Roman people, m a Roman provii.ce with- 
in sight of Italy, bind, fccourge, torture wfth fire and red 
hot pla-ies of iron, and at hist j)Ut to the infamous de<ith of 
the cross, a Roman citizen? 

8. Shall neither tlie cries of ibitocence expiring in ag- 
ony, nor the tears of pitying spectiitors, nor ihe maje ty of 
the Roman commomvea'th, nor the fear of the justice of his 
count' y, restrain the licentious and wantcn cruelty of a 
monster, who, in confidence of his own riches, strikes at the 
root of liberty and sets mankind at deliancef 

9. I conclude with expressing my hopes, that your wis- 
dom and justice, fathers, will nut, by suffering the atrocioua 
and unexampled insolence of Cuius Verres to escape the 
due punishment, leave room to appreliend the dangt;r of a 
toial sabversioD of authority, and introduction of general 
anarchy and confusion. 



HISTORY OF WILLIAM TELL, 

JtS^P^^E Switzerland was delivered from 
the dominion of Austria, a governor of ihat naiion resided 
in the city of Altoiff named Geslep; who by. abusing the 
power entru ted to him, ini<juitously exercised the mo*t 
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cruel tyranpy. Intereat or caprice I alon^ directed bis de» 
cisions ^ justice and reason were banished ; judrment w^s 
sold ; the itknocent were punished arbitrarily, and the min* 
isters of the tyrant committed the most enormous crimes 
with impunity. 

S. He at last added extravagance to cruelty, atfd bilT- 

Ing" caused a pole to be erected in a public square, and pla • 

ced a hat upon it, he ordered under pain of death, that all 

who passed that way, should bow down before it, and rev* 

* crence it as they did his own person. 

3. In the same canton there lived a man of rough but . 
ffank manners, named William Tell, who^ having come 
pn business to Altorff, passed through the public square, and* 
beholding the pole with the hat upon it, hesitated a moment' 
between wonder and laughter; but not knowing its object, 
and but little curious to enquire, he negligently passed this 
emblem of power. 

4 . The irreverence paid to the pole, and the infractioiF 
of the severe edict, were speedily reported to the Governor, 
who, being filled with rage, ordered the criminal to be in- 
stantly arrested and brought before him . He received the 
offender with the savage look of cruelty peculiar to a base 
mind, jealous of its authority, and ferocious when it is made 
the subject of derision* 

6. Villain, said he, is this your respect for my power 
and decrees? But you shall feel their full weight, and afford 
a wretched proof that my digpiity is not to be affi-onted with ^ 
' impunity. Astonished, but not intimidated at this invect- 
ife, Tell freely inquired of what he wa8acGUded,ashewa» 
unconscious of any crime. 

6. Contempt and derision of my power, said the tyrant. 

I iad no notice, replied Tell, ^of your edict j and without 

being instructed, I should never have dreamt of saluting a 

. pole, or that irreverence to a hat was high treason against 

the state. 

*7. Enraged at the tone and air of derision with which 
this was pronounced,aDd Che reasonableness of the still mote 
humiliating reply^he commanded the unfortunate mnn to be 
dragged away to the iovyest dun^on of the castle, and 
there, loaded with ^haiufl^ to await his vengeuice. 

i. While 

J9* 
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8. While the tjraat was resolvhig the subject in hisown 
mindy and endeavoring to invent some unheard of punish- 
ment, which should strike terror into the Swiss, the onlj 
and beloved son of TeU was brought into^his presence by 
the soldiers. 

9« His ingenious cruelty immediately conceived the bar- 
mrous design of compelling the virtuous Tell to become 
tiie murderer of his son. For this purpose, he ordered the 
child to be placed at a considerable distance, and then pla- 
cing an apple upon his head, he offered a fbU pardon to the 
wretched parent if be should strike it off with an arrow. 

10. Horror-struck at the proposal, he fell at the feet 
cf the tyrant, and besought him to take his life and pot in- 
sist upon the fatal experiment. But the anguish of the pa- 
rent only strengthened the determination of Gesler, and 
the bow and a quiver of arrows were brought forth. 

11. The Governor, attended by his sat^iites, now pr^ 
ceeded to the square to witness the scene. The unhappy 
bpy was conducted into the centre, bound to the pole, and - 
the fatal apple was placed upon his head. Gesler drilled 
with joy at tlie preparations, but a groan of horror arose oa 
all sides from the populace wiio had assembled. 

12. Although Tell was accounted the most skilful arch- 
er in the canton^ it was sometime before he could obtain 
his usual self possession. At last with a firm hand he plac- 
ed the arrow, and when he drew the fatal string, the spec^ 
tators, who had for some time remained in breathless si- 
lence, burst forth into a convulsive groan. 

13. At that instant the arrow sp^ with the velocity oS 
lightning, and piercing the apple, bore it to some distance 
without injuring the child. A shuut of applause testified 
thejoy of the spectators. The Qovernoraloneappeared dis- 
satisfied with tbe result, and turned his eye upon the »ic^ 
ces^ful archer with Uie aspect of disappointed rev.enge. 

14. At that instant, another arrow which Tell had con-^ 
ceased under his cloak, fell upoa the ground. Unequalled 
archer, said the tyrant, since you were only to shoot once> 
for what purpose was this second arrow concealed? Ta 
have pierced you to the hearty replied the magnanimous TeUf 
l/" / had been 90 un/ortvnate as to kill my 9on, 

16; The 
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15. The infariRte Gesler immedtately ordered his sol- 
diers to seize him, but the populace interfered, and a ta- 
vmlt ensued, durinif which a fvelJ directed arrow from the 
faow of Tell'Strpck the tjrant to the heart, and obtained 
for the patriotic hero tiie honorable appellation of Deli- 
verer of his Countrj. 



THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 



i HE sun had disappeared beneath the fleod,^ 
The watchful sentinels, with weary tread, 
Measured the waning of the day of blood, 
And careless trod among the unburied dead. 

2. The grass is wet, but not with wholesome dew. 
Its verdure blushes deep with human gore; 

And friends and foes promiscuously strew 
This silent bed, at enmity no more. 

3. How few of ali who met with deadly zeal^ 
Knew well the causes of conflicting pride; 
How fewer still could personally feel 

The hatred which has lain them side by sidtet 

* 4. 1 pity such by hard condition led 
To be the passive inst Foments of power; 
Who sell their lives and liberty for bread 
To satisfy the cravings of an hour. 

6. No one so m^n of all the brave who die^ 
But calls some symj^athizing sorrow forthj 
Small is the share of grief that meets the eye, 
U»nQtic'd fiila the tear for humble worth. 

6. Few see the father bending o*er the son^ 
The sole sad prop on which his age depended^ 
The helpless widow wandering alone, . 

And thousand houseless orphans onbefrtended* 

7 . O could the wail of orphans reach his ear^ 
Or could he feel a parentis ao^ony, 

And see the widowed mother^s hopeless tear, 
Tfee sure and dreadful price of victoryi 

8. could the anibitious once approach^ and view 
The desiQlfttioD }m ambition made» Methiu^ 
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Methinkfi some milder metkod he^d pursue, 
And quit forever war^s unhallowM trade. 

9. O when will justice guide and wisdom ligbt. 
Ami mercy to the great her rajs impart! 
A-splendid victory proves no conqueror right, 
Ana worlds could never heal one broken heart. 

10. What is a nation^s honor, tf the price 
Is individual peace and happiness? 

And what is glory, if her temple rise 
' Upoh the hase of national distress? 

1 1 . Then if the certain fruits of war ^re woe» 
And the d^truction of domestic bliss, 

• Ungather'd let the warrior's laurels grow; 
They mustbepoisonousin a soil like this.' 



INSmCERITY IN CONVERSAtlON. 

J.T JL UCH ha» been written on the art of trans- 
lating from foreign languages, both dead- and living, but! 
do not recollect that any ooe has erpressly written on the 
subject of translations from -our own language, and the com- 
mon conversatioti of life, 

2. I have often remarked how nsefnl it wo'uld be in onr 
intercourse with men, if we could discover the real mean- 
ing of those who speak or write to us; not that people do 
not know how to express their sentiments, but becaose they 
wish to be unintelligible. 

3. To prevent being deceived in this manner, it is very 
necessary to translate what men say into ' -what they think, 
I do not profess however to be skilled in this science, and 
shall therefore, only point out a few geoemlprecepts, and 
explain them by examples. 

4. Tnus, whenever a man speaks against hh own iiite- 
rcst, and, with affected mbdesty, accuses himself of some^ ^ 
defect, be on your guard against him; for you mAy depend 
upon it there is something in his conversation to be trans- 

cJumc^'^^'^^^'l?^^''"^^^^ protestationsjof esteem, and eirio- 

,^ /-♦hi.r words that yoti are 
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aecessary to him who flatters you, and that he is about to 
ask ^ome favor of you. 

6. In general, tt)e good, whkhissaid of (others, stands 
in need of some explanatton or commentary ; „ but it is fiot 
so wiih the good a man says of himself; his only fear is that 
he may not be sufiiciently explicit. The majority of fe- 
males-would h^ indigriant at the fla tery which is lavished 
uptti them, if they had been accustomed Iroro their youth 
to translate it into it»« true meaning. 

7. One man is nominated to some pttblic office to which 
another is aspirinij^, who accuses him ©f mcapabilitj'and 
dishonesty;, but should he talk whole hours in this strain, 
hi^ conyersation may be translated by one word, enry. 

8. In fine, I would recommend to all persons who wish 
tD know the truth, not to rest satibfied with the literal ex- 
pression, but translate^ translate, and rectlleat, that the 

'obvious sease is not always the true one. Hapi>y indeed 
* are tho»e friends, who can converse intUIigibly togethi^r) 
and stand in no need of a transla.ion. 



THE YANKEE IN ENGLAND. 

Selected by permission, from Scenes in tuE Drama jOP- 
General Humphkets. 



Enter Eholiitle (done. 

\^H, Doolittle! Doolittle! you have brought 
your pigs to a tine market. Now 1 guess you'd better staid 
at hum with mother. She telPd you all about the perils of 
the salt sea, but you would'nt belteve her. No, no, you 
were too plaguy knowing for poor mot her; and you e'en- 
a-most broke her heart, you know you did : {S<Ming) 
yes; yes; you were a nation deal wiser than brother Jona- 
than and all the rest on em. Oh, Doolittle! Doolittle! what 
will become of you next? in strange parts; all in tatters; 
without a copper or a cent. Where to git a day's work or 
a meal's viitles is more than I know. But there's no use 
in being dumpish and downish. I'll boost my sperits up a 
ieetle iigher, as the boys' do wheo they go through the 

berryii)^ 
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berrying 3rard alone in a dark night. ( JVhistks the tune of 
Yankee Doodle,) 

Enter General Stuart 

Gen. Yru belong to this house, young man, don't you? 

Doo. Nof 1 gaes8, 1 belong to America, when Vm at 
hum. 

Gen. You did'nt exactly comprehend my meaning, but 
it isot no consequerce. But as you belong to America, 
and 1 am acquainted there, I make free to inquire in what 
part you were bom? 

JJoo. Do you know where New^-Haven is? 

Gen. Yes. 

Doo. Well, I was not bom there. 

Gen. Why did you ask the question then? 

Doo. Becaise my daddy was; but afore 1 was bom, he 
moved up country. ^ 

Gen. But what town gave you birth ? 

Doo, Nun, 1 vum, 1 was born in the woods as they feli ' 
me ; for 1 don't remember nothing aboat it m jtelC 

Gen. But where do they say you was bom ? 

Doo. Sumwheres in Varmount, between BrattleborO* 
and Bennington; m the Indian said he was born at Nan- 
tucket, Cape Cod, and all alongshore. 

Gen. Why, young man, you se^m to have some mother 
vnt. 

Doo. I count, if I had enny of my own, I shouldn't have 
been kf tch'd here. 

Gen. What! not homesick are you? 

Doo. I guess I be, for 1 feel pretty slim. (Sobbing) 
But how to git hunfl is the devil on't. 

Gen. Why, how did you get here? 

Doo. By water. Did you think I cum to an island by 
land? 

Gen. I mean what brought you? 

Doo. A vessel, I vum. It would have been a tuff puU 
to swim three thousand miles. 

Gen. But what kind of a vessel? 

Doo* A man of war I spose. 

Gen. You have not the air of a mariner ; were you bred • 
to the sea? I wish to know your adventured, and how 
you calculated to get a living? 

Loo. 
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^Dod, Why, I had some leetle sort of a knack at the 
coopering buisness. So I heerd them folks who carry it on 
in the West Indies, died so fast, it was a good trade to live 
by. And so I counted X should stand as good a chance as 
others. 

Gen. And did you torn sailoi* to get there? 
Doo, Not at first, for I know'd I could not climb up to 
the tip'topof the mast, without being boosted over the lub- 
ber hole, as they tarrii it ; so I agreed to work my passage 
by cooking for the crew, and taking care of the dumb crit- 
t€rs. 

^c«. Dumb creatures ! of wh:»t articles wa3 your la- 
ding composed ? livestock? lumber? 

3oo, Yes ! horses, hogs, staves and hoop-poles, with 
divers bail goo^is, sich as buckets, pails, and sugar boxes. 
Bldreover longsairse, and short sairse, consisting of a vari- 
ety of leetle notions, sich as iogyons, parsnips, butter, can- 
dlest-soap and ile. 

Gen. A singularly well-assorted car^o ! Did you arrtve 
there .safe. 

Doo, No -; 1 guess we didn't. 
^£j>. Why Hot. 

Doo, . Why when we had got near our journey's eend^- 
(to wMch by the way, I never did get) first cum the Moun- 
sheers,^afid began to pillage our necessaries, sich as gin and 
gingerpread, hang'em. 

Gen. ' And what came next ? . % 

Doo. Next ? A British midsheepman, so tarmed. And 
so, says he to me, says he, seeing your name is not oh th^ 
list, among the clean or unclean beasts,! shall make bold to 
, take you for his majesty's sarvice 

Gen. Did your captain make no opposition to their tar 
> king hif people awa} ? 

Doo. Opposition ! What could the captain deu, when 
they turned righ[ at us their gr at black guns ? Says they, 
cumteu, or we^ll sheute. Sheute and be darned, if you 
dare, says the captain, but if ;^ou spill the deacon's ile, 
I'll omke you reu it. And when they got abord, says they, 
i^e want none of your pork and lasso's, but ive will have 
that likely British boy, meaning me whose name ia not oa 
.^our shipping papers, smd who has uo legal pertection^ 

Says I, 
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I won't tiir a atep; but I guess I was forced tea; for thej 
got me 80 tight in their limboes and bilboes, that when I got ■ 
my body ioose, I looked nation poorly a lengthy wlule ar- 
terwards. 

Gen. Then they pressed you? 

Doo, Ye», and squeezed me tea. But I bawled as bad 
as I could, and telled them it was a tarnation shame to treat 
a true born yankee in that sort of way; but they 'did not 
mind it enny more than they deu whar the parson say 9 io a 
gale of wind, as soon a« the storm is over. 

Gen, Well it is all over, and you are in a safe barbpur 
now. - • 

Doo. I expect I be. ^^ 

Gen, Your name is Doolittle, I think. 

Doo. (Aside.) How tae dickens should he know thai I 
(Aloud.) 1 guess it is, as likely a& not. It was the name of 
my father and of a pretty ancient stock, which has often 
been improved by public posts, at your sarvice. But pray, 
as you have taken the liberty to ax me so many queations^ 
may I be so bold as to ax what four name is? Where you 
cum from! How long have you bin here? Where are you 
oing teu? And what is your business? 

Gen. My name is Stuart. I am a general Officer in the 
Bri ish Army, and have served in Ameiica. 

Doo. O, dear guzz! I shall always think something bet^ 
ter of you for having been in my country. 

Gen. Well, my good fellow, have you a mind to be my 
seWant/ 

Doo. Sarvant, no, nor enny body'a sarvan^, 1 doot 
choose to be a sarvant of sarvants, anu a slave to the divil, 
as the saying is. 

Gen. Have you a mind to live with m^, then, as my 
helpf 

Doo. I guess I have. I should be a rotten fool ^ot to 
have a mind teu; especially as you appear to have no p^ide^ 
nor a bi^ of a gentleman about you. 

Gen. {Laughing.) Well, go in to ijay steward, and he 
^ili tell you what to do. * 

{Exit Doolittkj whisiling Yanhe doodle.)- 
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